IN  THIS  ISSUE- 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE 
MIGHTY  RED  ARMY 

By  LEOPOLD  BRAUN 


There's  nothing  like  it 


. . .  absolutely  nothing 

Wind  howling,  logs  crackling,  popcorn 
popping,  Budweiser  sparkling— and 
you  pouring!  And  what  you  pour  tells 
you  in  every  sip  why  it  is  the  world's 
most  famous  beer.  Its  label  proudly  tells 
you  of  the  high  quality  of  its  ingred- 
ients. When  you  order  it  or  serve  it, 
you  compliment  your  own  good 
taste.  Live  life,  every  golden 
minute  of  it.  Enjoy  Budweiser, 
every  golden  drop  of  it. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH,  INC. 
ST.  LOUIS 


11  INCH  LATEX 
BODY  DOLL 


includes: 

•  11 -INCH  LATEX  BODY 

DOLL 

.  2-PIECE  PLAY  SUIT 

•  MATCHING  DRESS  & 
BONNET 

•  FLANNEL  BATHROBE 

•  BLANKET 

•  DIAPERS 
.  10-PIECE  TEA  SET 

•  ROLLER  SKATES 

•  PARTY  SHOES 

•  SOCKS 

•  BIB 

•  BOTTLE  &  NIPPLE 


at  Amazing 
FaKtory-to-yoy  Price 


Most  folks  would  pay  $2.98  for  this  sensational  Drink-Wet-Coo 
Doll  alone — it  has  a  washable,  genuine  Latex  rubber  body 

A  wonderful  gift  for  any  little  girl!  She  can  feed  baby 
from  her  own  bottle  and  nipple  .  .  .  change  her  diapers 
. . .  bathe  her  up  to  her  neck  and  powder  her.  Baby  coos 
realistically  when  you  press  her  tummy.  Cuddly- 
soft,  all-Latex  body  feels  like  a  live  baby.  Imagine 
the  fun  your  favorite  Little  Angel  will  have  dressing 
baby  in  any  one  of  her  three  beautiful  outfits  .  .  . 
feeding  her  .  .  .  changing  diapers  .  .  .  roller  skating 
. . .  and  tucking  her  to  sleep  under  her  own  bright  flannel 
blanket!  Each  wardrobe  is  individually  packaged. 


She  drinks  .  . .  feed 
her  from  bottle ! 


She  wets.  Change 
diaper.  Bathe  her. 


BLANKET 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Remember,  this  is  not  a  minia- 
ture sef— the  doll  is  11  inches 
high  and  entire  wardrobe  is  de- 
signed to  fit  dolly  perfectly.  If 
you  are  not  as  delighted  as  the 
little  girl  herself  when  you  open 
the  package,  return  merchan- 
dise for  full  refimd. 


SHE  HAS  3  HANDSOME  OUTFITS 


School  dress  &  bonnat  Sports  wardrobe  Sleep  outfit 

1,  NIRESK  INDUSTRIES  •  1474  W.  Hubbord  St.  •  Chicago  22,  III. 


EY  BACK  GUAR 


m 


am 

NIRESK  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  PS- 3 
1474  W.  Hubbard  •  Chicago  22,  Illinois 

Please  rush  24-Piece  Play  Sef,  including  Lafex-body  Drink-Wet- 
Coo  doll,  at  $2.98  each  complete,  on  10-day  ttioney-bock 
guarantee. 

(Please  Print) 


Address. 


City  Zone.  .  .State  

|~|  Send  COD  plus  postage  on  10-day  money-back  guarantee. 
Q  I  enclose  $2.98  for  each  set  plus  25c  postage  for  each  to 
save  CCD.  charges.  Same  money-back  guarantee. 


ever/ ounce 
a  Man's 


No  wonder  its 
Kentucky^  own 
Rjivorite  SiraiqM 
Bourbon  Whisk/ 


This  Whisky  Is  4  Years  Old  .  86  Proof 

EARIY  TIMES  DISTIUERY  (0.  •  lOUISVILlE  I,  KENTUCKY 
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page  11. 
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An  Amazing  Bargain  Offer  to  New  Dollar  Book  Club  Members! 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE  FROM  THIS  PAGE ALL  NEW,  HARD-BOUND,  FULL-SIZE! 


What  a  bargain!  Choose  your  own  big  Triple-Thrill  package  regularly  up  to  $3.00  each  in  publishers'  retail  eciitions! 
of  book  entertainment— for  only  $1 .00!  Any  three  of  these  A  big  generous  sample  of  the  fascinating  reading  and  huge 
new,  full-size,  handsomely  bound  books— top  fiction  hits—      savings  you  enjoy  through  this  Club!  Mail  coupon  below. 


SCANDALOUS  MRS.  BLACKFORD  —  Kane  &  Leclerc 


Beautiful  blonde  Harriet  Blackford  began  life  as  a 
clergyman's  daughter  in  Philadelphia — went  on  to 
play  a  glittering  role  in  the  Paris  demi-monde — and 
electrified  the  world  with  her  sensational  romance 
with  a  Grand  Duke  of  Russia! 


THE  IRON  MISTRESS  —  Paul  I.  Wellman 

Frontiersman,  duelist,  pirate — James  Bowie  was  a 
lord  among  men,  hut  the  slave  of  one  woman!  To 
win  the  beautiful  Judalon,  he  amassed  a  fortune 
in  a  way  that  shocked  lough  New  Orleans  —  theii 
returned  to  find  her  married  to  another! 


SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET  —  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 

The  story  of  a  scandal  that  ripped  an  American 
town  wide  open  I  When  a  lovely  young  millhand 
was  rushed  into  an  unwanted  marriage  with  her 
boss  —  when  the  other  factory  girls  "talked"  about 
righteous  Gurdon  Stockwell  —  violence  broke  loose. 


PROUO  NEW  FLAGS  —  Van  Wyck  Mason 

Blazing  adventure  tale  of  a  daring  Confederate 
naval  commander  —  his  desperate  sea  battles  —  his 
reckless  romancing  with  lovely  women!  Proud 
New  Flags  sweeps  along  with  even  greater  action 
and  excitement  than  Gone  with  the  Wind! 


EACH  MAN'S  SON  —  Hugh  MacLennan 

The  islanders  whispereti  about  Dr.  Daa  Ainslie's 
frequent  visits  to  pretty  Mollie  MacNeil.  Was  the 
doctor  seeking  a  love  that  his  beautiful  wife  could 
not  give?  Did  he  covet  Mollie  —  or  the  affections 
of  her  fatherless,  eight-year-old  son? 


A  WOMAN  CALLED  FANCY  —  Frank  Yerby 

Down  from  the  hills  came  this  ravishiiu'.  caruiv;il 
girl  —  penniless  but  beautiful.  She  bewitcheil  evny 
man  from  mountaineer  to  blueblood  .  .  .  and  dida  t 
stop  until  she  became  Georgia  society's  most  sc:in- 
dalous  bride!  Even  better  than  Yerliy'a  F/ooc/ri./t-- 


THE  ONLY  CLUB  THAT  BRINGS  YOU  BEST-SELLERS  FOR  JUST  $1 


YES,  the  very  same  titles  sold  in 
the  publisher's  retail  editions  for 
$3.00  to  $3.50  come  to  Dollar  Book 
Club  members  for  only  $1  each — 
an  incredibly  big  saving  of  at  least 
two- thirds  on  each  selection!  These 
savings  are  possible  because  of  the 
huge  printings  made  for  a  member- 
ship of  1,000,000  families! 

Take  as  Feiw  as  Six  Books  a  Year! 
Membership  in  the  Dollar  Book 
Club  requires  no  dues  of  any  kind. 
You  do  not  even  have  to  take  a  book 
every  month;  the  purchase  of  as  few 
as  six  books  a  year  fulfills  your  mem- 
bership requirement! 

Start  Enjoying  Membership  Now 
Upon  receipt  of  the  attached  cou- 
pon you  will  be  sent  your  introduc- 
tory TRIPLE  package  of  books  — 
ANY  3   BOOKS  YOU  CHOOSE 


FROM  THIS  PAGE  -  and  you  will 
be  billed  a  total  of  only  $1,  plus 
a  few  cents  shipping  costs,  for  ALL 
THREE.  Thereafter  you  will  receive 
regularly  the  Club's  Bulletin,  which 
describes  the  forthcoming  Club's 
selections.  It  also  reviews  many 
other  popular  books  which  you  may 
purchase  at  the  Club  price  of  only 
$1  each.  You  buy  only  the  books 
you  want. 

Send  No  Money  —  Just  Mail  Coupon 

When  you  see  your  TRIPLE  book 
package — and  you  realize  these  three  books 
are  typical  of  the  values  you  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  from  the  Club  for  only 
$1  each,  you  will  be  delighted  to  have 
become  a  member.  Hurry  if  you  want 
to  take  advantage  of  this  offer.  Mail  the 
coupon  now. 

DOUBLEOAY  ONE  DOLLAR  BOOK  CLUB, 
GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

Doubleday  One  Dollar  Book  Club 
Dept.  10  ALM,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Weasf  enroll  lae  as  a  Dollar  lioftk  Club  iiienibHr.  Send  me  at  uii.-c 
the  3  books  checked  below  and  bill  me  ONIA'  $1  FOR  MA.  ",.  I'lm 
a  lew  cents  .shipiilng  cost. 

□  Stondalous  Mrs.  BlB<liford  □  The  Iron  Mistress  □  Sunrise  to  Sunset 

□  Proud  New  Flags  □  Eoch  Man's  Son    □  Woman  Colled  f  uiuy 

Willi  these  hooks  Hill  come  my  lir-.t  issue  of  the  Irvi'  di-sei  ipiive 
folder  called  '•The  Bulletin, telling  me  about  the  new  torthcomiiii; 
one-dollar  bargain  book  .selections  and  other  bargains  offered  »l 
$1"  each  to  members. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  notifying  you  In  advance  if  I  do  not  wish 
either  of  the  following  months'  selections.  The  purchase  of  books  i< 
entirely  voluntary  on  my  part.  I  do  not  have  to  accept  a  book  every 
month  —  only  six  a  year.  I  pay  nothing  except  H  for  each  selection 
received  plus  a  few  cents  sliipping  cost.  Please 

Print 

Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss 

Address   

City  & 

Zone  No  State  

•SliKhllv  hiulier  in  Canada:  address  105  lioiid  St.,  Toronto  2. 
Otter  good  iu  U.  S.  and  Canada  oiUy. 


Off! 


Writers  must  give  name  and  address.  Name  witiiheld  if  re- 
quested. So  many  letters  are  being  received  it  is  not  possible 
to  promise  answers.  Keep  your  letters  short.  Address:  Sound  Off, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Sound 


ANSWERING  GRIFFIN 

Sir:  III  answer  to  \V^  Griffin's  letter  I'd  like 
to  niuke  a  few  comments.  This  gyrene  is 
all  wet.  He  claims  that  for  the  past  five 
years  the  reserves  have  been  paid  and  that 
they  understood  that  they  were  to  be  called 
first  in  the  case  of  another  war.  This  is 
true  for  a  small  percentage  of  reserves.  I'm 
speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  reserves. 
I  am  now  on  active  duty  after  being  called 
back.  I  was  discharged  from  the  Navy  in 
'45.  I  have  never  received  a  penny  from  the 
Naval  Reserves.  At  the  time  that  I  joined 
the  reserve  (1945)  I  was  told  that  we 
wouldn't  be  called  unless  we  had  a  National 
Emergency,  and  all  other  active  reserves 
would  be  called  first.  Maybe  this  marine 
would  ha\  c  sometiiing  to  boil  about  if  he 
were  in  our  shoes.  iMany  active  reserves  are 
still  at  home  while  wc,  the  inactive,  are 
here  in  the  sen  ice.  Possibly  W.  Griffin 
didn't  know  that  the  reserves  are  cither  of 
two  cla.sses,  active  or  inacti\  e.  Check  with 
any  group  of  servicemen  and  see  just  how 
many  INactive  reserves  ha\c  been  called, 
while  the  active  reserves  (many)  are  still 
at  home.  Frank  IJyinc  TEM3 

U.S.S.  Sibo/icY  CVE-112 
FPO,  Ne-zv  York,  N.  Y. 


TAKING  NO  CHANCES 

Sir:  My  son,  on  duty  in  an  army  camp, 
where  he  is  undergoing  training  as  an  anti- 
aircraft gunner,  decided  to  take  his  car  to 
camp  with  him.  Imagine  my  chagrin  when 
I  was  informed  by  se\cral  insurance  com- 
panies that  they  would  not  carry  his  auto- 
mobile insurance  while  he  is  in  the  ser\  ice. 
The  reasons  \  aricd,  from  "He  has  no  per- 
manent address,"  "soldiers  are  bad  risks," 
"boys  at  camp  are  not  careful  drivers,"  "a 
soldier  with  a  car  is  irresponsible,"  et  cetera 
ad  nauseam.  I  wonder,  if  an  enemy  plane 
came  over  the  home  office  of  the  insurance 
company,  and  my  son  was  manning  the 
anti-aircraft  gun  in  the  \  icinity,  would  the 
company  ha\  e  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
shoot  at  the  plane.'  What  "permanent  ad- 
dress" do  they  want,  a  grave  in  Korea.' 
Uncle  Sam  will  trust  a  boy  with  a  half- 
million  df)llar  tank  or  plane,  but  these  guys 
won't  take  a  chance  with  him  on  a  $1500 
auto.  .Samuel  Perlinan,  D.D.S. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


GOOD  CAUSE 

Sir:  I  am  a  sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Army  — 
recently  returned  from  Korea.  I  am  not 
writing  this  in  any  official  capacity.  I  am 
trying  to  keep  a  personal  promise  I  made 
to  my  buddies  in  Korea  and  elsewhere. 
Will  yoii  please  join  with  other  radio,  T\', 
stage,  movie,  magazine,  newspaper,  lecture, 
church,  club,  and  other  celebrities  to  urge 
the  folks  at  home  to  please  write  cheery, 
newsy  letters— o/>cw— with  their  latest  snap- 
shot, and  some  small  inexpensive  gift  once 
in  a  while,  to  their  relatives,  friends,  ac- 
quaintance, or  home  town  boy  overseas  or 
in  the  armed  forces  hospitals? 

.Sgt.  Wilbur  F.  H.  Radeline 

San  Francisco 


HUNGRY? 

Sir:  The  Vegetarian  Nutritional  Council  is 
read>'  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  price- 
harassed  meat-eating  brethren  with  an 
offer  to  provide  meatless  recipes  which 
they  know  will  satisfy  and  tempt  the  most 
fastidious  diner  and  at  the  same  time  fulfill 
all  of  his  nutritional  requirements  as  set 
forth  by  the  most  exacting  scientific  food 
authorities.  We  will  be  pleased  to  send 
these  recipes  to  any  who  are  interested  and 
will  request  same  by  writing. 

Syinou  Gould 
The  A'liiericaii  V e{!,etarian 
111  West  4Stb  Street 
Neiv  York  19,  New  York 

MAKING  AMERICANS 

Sir:  In  the  August  issue  I  saw  the  story  of 
P.S.  51,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Principal  Paul 
Wamsley.  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing iMr.  Wamsley  but  in  1939  to  1941  I  was 
living  on  536  East  Street  just  a  block  from 
P.S.  51.  I  was  living  with  an  immigrant 
family  just  arrived  from  Germany.  The 
lady  was  German;  her  husband  was  Jewish. 
They  came  here  to  find  that  jobs  were  not 
available.  Since  they  hardly  could  speak 
English,  they  had  to  work  for  small  wages. 
Therefore,  they  were  not  as  happy  to  be 
in  the  be.st  country  in  the  world.  They  had 
two  children  and  the  oldest  just  started  to 
go  to  P.S.  51.  There  was  a  lifeline  from 
Mr.  Wamsley's  Office  to  the  home  on  336 
East  Street.  Mr.  Wamsley's  teaching  was 
transplanted  to  this  immigrant  family.  The 


child  told  the  parents  about  history,  about 
American  culture  and  democracy  in  gen- 
eral, which  broke  up  the  German  thought 
to  be  a  Better  Class  than  the  man  next  door. 
After  discharge  I  visited  this  family.  They 
own  their  home  on  Humphrey  Road.  They 
have  two  cars  and  television.  Their  chil- 
dren are  working  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Wamsley  made  four  good  Americans. 

Louis  Hirsch 
Austin,  Texas 


SPIRITUAL  DOSE 

Sir:  Testimony  at  recent  hearings  of  vari- 
ous governmental  investigation  committees, 
has  focused  the  light  upon  the  fact  that 
something  has  iiappened  to  our  yardstick 
with  which  we  measure  our  values.  There 
seems  to  be  no  more  right  and  wrong. 
What  this  country  needs  is  not  a  good  five- 
cent  cigar,  but  as  one  writer  has  put  it,  it 
needs  a  good  dose  of  mental  and  spiritual 
sulphur  and  molasses. 

Berman  E.  Deffenbaugh,  Jr. 

San  Francisco,  California 

MIAMI  VIA  27 

Sir:  The  July  issue  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  mentioned  various  routes  to  the 
American  Legion  Convenion  in  iMiami  but 
failed  to  mention  U.S.  Highway  27  through 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia.  It  is 
apparent,  if  you  look  on  the  enclosed  strip 
map,  that  U.S.  Highw  ay  27  is  the  shortest 
route  to  the  1951  American  Legion  Con- 
vention from  the  Mid-west.  We  feel  that 
many  Legionnaires  w  ill  want  to  go  to  the 
Convention  on  one  route  and  return  by 
another.  U.S.  Highway  27  has  many  scenic 
attractions  to  offer  the  Legionnaires,  all 
through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Florida. 

F.  VV.  AUcorn,  Jr. 

President 

U.S.  Highivay  No.  27  Association,  Inc. 
Cohnnbiis,  Georgia 

JOB  FOR  LEGION  POSTS 

Sir:  In  the  June  issue  of  your  magazine  I 
saw  a  photograph  show  ing  a  family  group 
of  Legionnaires  and  stated  they  were  from 
"tiiree  w  ars. "  The  third  w  ar  veteran  was 
a  Korean  vet.  If  Korean  veterans  are  now 
eligible  for  membership  in  The  American 
Legion  it  is  the  first  that  1  and  several  other 
Legionnaires  have  heard  of  it.  All  this  time 
we  could  have  been  selling  the  organiza- 
tion to  hundreds  of  prospective  members. 
Our  ignorance  of  Legion  affairs  stems 
mostly  from  a  complete  and  absolute  ab- 
sence of  correspondence  from  our  local 
Posts.  Robert  J.  Crowley 

APO,  San  Francisco 

▼  Korean  veterans  are  eligible  for  Legion 
membership  when  they  are  discharged. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  for  Posts  to 
make  a  special  project  out  of  informing 
local  service  men  of  this  and  other  Legion 
matters?  Editots 
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ITS  GONNA  GET  COLD  ! 


Here's  how  we  can  get  your  car  ready  torwinter.. 

neiC  5  IIUTl   "  O  ^,^1^  ,  punch  be- 


.  Your  engine  will  be  protected 

with  CUSTOM-MADE  HAVOLlNE.  It  S 

i;tyl/y...  the  best  motor  0.1 
your  money  can  buy. 
.  Your  chassis  will  be  protected 
aeainst  wear  with  marfak.  You  11 
enjcTy  that  cushiony  feelmg  and 
quieter,  easier  winter  dr.vmg. 

•  Your  transmission  and  differen- 
•l^^ill  be  protected  w.th  the  e. - 
rect.  winter  grades  of  Texaco 
quality  lubricants. 
.  All  through  the  winter  you'll 
•et  quick  starts  and  fast  warm-ups 
^'  h  Texaco  Sky-ChleU  the  pre- 


mium gasoline  w.th  a  punch  be 
....'^oiVolamnc  control  ^.^^ 
famous,    regnlar-pnccd  Texaco 
Fire-Chief  gasoline. 

•  And!  Your  radiator  will  be  pro- 
,!.ca.f/o,-./n-.withPTant.-freeze. 
It's  anti-boil(non-evaporatmg)_  .. 
^i^ust.  No  costly  freeze-ups  be-  ^ 
Tause  PT  stays  PuT  all  wmter! 

•  AH  this  protection  and  more  . 
too  from  your  Texaco  Dealer  ^ 

,..the  best  friend 
your  car  ever  had. 


TEXACO  DEALERS  "s>^^ 

IN  ALL  48  STATES  ^^^^^^^.Jl^^^  - 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada  and  Latin  America 

TUNl  IN:  On  television-the  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  starring  MIITON  BERLE -every  Tuesday  night.  See  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


Type 


Might  Say 
The  Birds  Got  ''Nettled'' 

Had  dinner  with  Tik  Bradley  the 
other  day,  and  over  a  frosty  bottle  of 
beer  I  found  out  about  his  job  with  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"Now  just  exactly  what  do  you 
do?"  I  asked  him.  "Shoot  birds  with 
a  cannon"  he  calmly  replies. 

Seems  they  actually  do  use  a  can- 
non— to  shoot  out  a  net  over  a  flock  of 
birds  feeding  on  the  ground.  The  birds 
start  to  take  off  at  the  sound  of  the 
shot,  but  the  settling  net  brings  them 
back  to  earth.  Then  they're  banded 
around  the  leg  so  more  can  be  learned 
about  their  migratory  habits.  After- 
wards, they're  let  loose — and  every- 
one's happy. 

From  where  I  sit,  it  was  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how,  when  you  learn  the 
facts,  they're  often  not  as  bad  as  they 
may  sound  at  first.  Like  with  people. 
Get  to  really  know  your  neighbor  and 
chances  are  you'll  be  more  tolerant  of 
his  preferences — even  though  they're 
not  your  own.  Take  a  good  look, 
before  you  jump  to  conclusions. 
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LEAGUE  OF  FRIGHTENED  MEN 

Every  school  child  has  read  how  primi- 
tive peoples  frighten  their  enemies  by 
means  of  liorrible  masks  and  blood-curd- 
ling yells.  Civilized  people,  of  course,  know 
better  than  to  be  taken  in  by  such  nonsense. 
At  least  you'd  think  so. 

But  are  we  so  bright?  Over  in  the  Krem- 
lin a  mob  of  barbarian  medicine  men  have 
succeeded  in  scaring  the  life  out  of  some 
Americans  with  as  crude  an  act  as  ever  was 
staged  in  darkest  Africa. 

They  have  convinced  us,  or  a  certain 
segment  of  the  population,  that  the  Red 
soldier  is  a  combination  of  Flash  Gordon, 
Superman,  and  Buck  Rogers,  and  that  there 
are  tens  of  millions  of  them.  So,  why  bother 
to  oppose  them?  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
some  of  the  people  who  have  been  taken 
in  by  this.  The  Great  Fraud,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  decisions  that  are  so  vital. 

We  hojie  that  such  characters  will  turn 
to  page  11  and  read  The  Myth  of  the 
Alif^hty  Red  Ani/y.  It  may  give  them  a 
little  courage.  Others  will  w  ant  to  read  it, 
if  only  to  realize  that  a  lot  of  Americans 
have  been  getting  fed  a  lot  of  malarkey. 

THE  SOUTH  HAS  RISEN! 

A  few  months  ago  this  magazine  pub- 
lished an  article  telling  about  business  op- 
portunities in  Latin  America.  The  gist  of 
it  was,  go  South,  young  man.  Then  we  got 
to  thinking  about  it.  Sure,  it  was  fine  to 
describe  job  possibilities  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  was  it  necessary  to  suggest  go- 
ing so  far  South?  So,  looking  into  it,  we 
found  that  there  were  plenty  of  green  pas- 
tures this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  And  not 
just  pastures  either,  but  rapidly  growing 
industries  and  communities.  In  fact,  a  situ- 
ation made  to  order  for  ambitious  >-oung 
Americans.  You  can  get  the  details  on  page 
24,  in  the  article  Our  Neiv  Frontier  Is 
Dixie.  But  don't  read  it  if  you  want  to 
hang  onto  >'our  illusions  tliat  the  Southland 
is  a  leisurely  place  where  one  sits  on  a 
veranila  sniffing  magnolia,  sipping  bourbon, 
ami  listening  to  banjos  in  the  distance. 

VOLUMES  ABOUT  BOOK  REVIEWS 

Seems  we  started  something  when  we 
first  called  national  attention  to  tiic  w  ay  in 
which  certain  publications  carried  the  torch 
for  commie  causes  in  their  book  review 
sections.  The  article  that  set  off  the  fire- 
works that  lighted  up  this  rudd>'  scene  was 
Why  Yoii  liny  Books  thnt  Sell  Coiinini- 
iiisiii,  by  Irene  Kuhn,  in  our  January  issue. 
Not  long  ago  Senator  Brewster  made  a 
speecii  about  it  in  tiic  Senate  and  produced 
a  ciiart  show  ing  how  the  New  York  Times 
anil  the  Herald  Tribune  had  kept  such 
people  as  T.  A.  Bisson,  Edgar  Snow-,  Rich- 
ard Lauterbach,  Owen  Lattimore  and 
others  busy  lauding  one  another's  w  orks  and 
smearing  authors  who  didn't  toe  The  Line. 

For  the  many  people  interested  in  this 
subject  we'd  like  to  point  out  that  The 


American  Mercury  for  July  and  August 
goes  further  into  the  matter  in  a  series  by 
Ralph  de  Tolcdano,  co-author  of  "Seeds 
of  Treason."  The  news  columns  too  have 
been  adding  grist  to  the  mill,  as  the  inves- 
tigation being  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  subcommittee  shows  how 
certain  book  reviewers  operated. 

Take  the  matter  of  Joseph  Barnes,  who 
used  to  handle  some  of  the  Herald 
Tribime's  book  reviewing.  On  August  2nd, 
Hede  Massing,  former  wife  of  Soviet  agent 
Gerhart  Eisler,  testified  that  she  ran  into 
Barnes  in  Moscow  in  1937.  She  feared  ha\  - 
ing  an  American  see  her  but,  according  to 
her  testimony,  the  NK\'D  agent  who  w  as 
escorting  her  said:  "Oh,  Barnes!  Don't 
worry  about  him." 

Air.  Barnes,  now  an  editor  for  the  well 
known  book  publishing  house  of  Simon  & 
Schuster,  said  it  just  wasn't  so. 

JUNIOR  BASEBALL  RECORD? 

This  morning  Tony  Bcrger's  letter  ar- 
rived from  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho.  Tony 
suggests  that  the  baseball  game  played  be- 
tween his  Boundary  Post  Junior  team  and 
the  junior  team  of  Kellogg,  Idaho  last  July 
8  must  set  a  national  Legion  Junior  Base- 
ball record.  A\'ell,  it  was  a  titanic  struggle. 
The  Boundary  Post  bo>-s  drove  140  miles 
to  Kellogg  for  the  scheduled  seven  inning 
game,  and  won  —  6  to  4  in  21  innings  after 
four  hours  and  3 1  minutes. 

Fourteen-year-old  Don  Nieland  pitched 
the  first  ten  innings  for  Boundary  Post, 
then  Harley  Sanborn  came  on  to  handle 
the  next  eleven.  But  our  heart  goes  out  to 
Dave  Cripe,  of  Kellogg,  who  went  the  full 
21  innings  for  the  losers  and  struck  out  27. 
All  three  boy  pitchers  dcserx  e  some  sort 
of  stupendous  solid  gold  statue.  The  two 
teams  sent  155  men  to  bat  and  the  >'outh- 
ful  hurlers  allowed  only  25  hits,  or  sliglitly 
more  than  half  a  hit  an  inning  per  team. 

But  is  21  innings  a  national  record  for 
Legion  Junior  Baseball?  The  line  forms  at 
the  right  for  those  who  sa>'  it  isn't  so. 

EXPERT  AT  FIRST  HAND 

National  Commander  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  is 
a  good  man  to  tell  the  story  Hardly  Any- 
body is  Disabled  on  page  22  of  this  issue. 
Born  with  a  slightly  impaired  foot.  Com- 
mander Cocke  managed  to  wangle  an 
Army  commission,  and  eventually  was 
dubbed  by  General  "Nuts"  McAulifTe  as 
the  best  fighting  officer  McAulifTe  knew 
in  War  Two.  Cocke  was  shot  thrice  in  the 
midsection  and  once  in  the  back  by  a  Nazi 
firing  squad  in  Germany,  lived  miraculous- 
ly, set  a  record  back  home  selling  A\'ar 
Bonds  from  a  stretcher.  Then,  in  and  out 
of  hospitals,  he  managed  his  peanut  and 
beef  farm,  managed  a  peanut  processing 
plant,  went  to  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
Business  School,  reorganized  Georgia's  state 
commerce  department,  became  general  in- 
dustrial agent  for  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railway  and  then  special  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Delta  Airlines.  At  the  same 
time  he  commanded  the  Georgia  Legion 
Department,  chairmanned  the  Legion's 
National  Security  Commission,  and  per- 
formed so  many  civic  feats  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  named  him  "Out- 
standing Young  Man  of  Georgia"  for  1949. 
Finally,  last  October,  he  was  unanimously 
named  National  Commander  of  the  Legion. 


New  skyway  spans  nation 
with  words  and  pictures 

Bell  System  ^</m=3^eA^t^  built  for  Long  Distance  calls  and  television 


There  is  something  new  on  the 
national  horizon !  Bell  Telephone  con- 
struction crews  have  completed  the  last 
link  in  a  coast-to-coast  ^iae/m-^elft 
system  that  is  unique  in  all  the  world. 
Today,  communications  ride  on  radio 
microwaves,  flashed  through  the  air 
from  tower  to  tower. 

It  was  an  historic  event  in  1915, 
when  wires  first  carried  the  human 
voice  across  three  thousand  miles  of 
mountains  and  prairie.  By  1942,  tele- 
phone messages  were  carried  across 


the  United  States  by  another  means  — 
cable,  both  underground  and  overhead. 
And  now  comes  0taf/f'c  iSie/aif  to 
supplement  wire  and  cable! 

The  new  system  is  already  in  use 
for  Long  Distance  telephone  service 
and  coast-to-coast  television.  This 
new  skyway  helps  make  America's 
vast  communications  network  even 
stronger  and  more  flexible.  And  it 
could  hardly  happen  at  a  better  time. 
The  demands  of  defense  are  heavy 
and  urgent. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Golfer  George  had  neckline  blues, 
Sagosis  droop,  they  say, 

He'd  slink  away  in  locker  rooms, 
'Til  he  tried  Allen-A! 

\^J2y  T-SHIRTS 

Permanent  Fit 
w/f/i  live-rubber  s-t-r-e-t-c-h ! 

Neckline  drooping  to  the  collarbone?  Let 
Allen-A  T-Shirts  give  you  permanent  comfort, 
stay-in-shape  fit  with  live-rubber  s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
in  the  shoulder  and  collar  seams  PLUS  knit- 
with-NVLON  collar!  Try  Allen-A  briefs,  too! 
They're  both  non-sag!  Absorbent! 

Exclusive!  Live-rubber  plus 
knit-with-NYLON  collar! 


—fifs  like  your  own  skin  I 


'Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.-Pat.  No.  2,282,217 


No  Experience  Needed  To 

PRINT  YOUR  OWN 
POST  CARDS 


The  CRM  STENCIL  DUI'LI- 
CATOR  sav*-s  money  .  .  .  g*-t^ 
results  quickly!  Hundreds  of 
uses  for  every  type  of  busint-ss 
and  organization.  We  ship  the 
GEM  complf-te  with  all  suppli 
Guide  Board  for  arrurate  prin 
and  60-page  Book  of  Ideas  a!  1 
special  low  price  of  only  $S.50 
(a  S15.00  value) 


f/f£i  rmi  0ff£jf 


Use  the  GEM  FRII  ai  our  expense!  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Write  and  r,)nil)l.  te  GEM  outfit  will  h.- 
sent  you  postpaid.  After  ten  days,  send  us  only 
$(.S0  or  return  the  GEM.  You  must  be  satisfied! 
WRITE  TODAY. 

BOND  [QUIPMENT  CO.       Dept.  31 

6633  Enright  ♦  $t  touit  5.  Mo. 


Parade 


A  sampling  of  items  which  are  in  process  of  development  or  are  coming  on 
the  market.  Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an  endorsement  of  tliem, 
since    in   most    cases    they    are    described    as   represented    by  manufacturers. 


Like  Star-Gazing? 

An  interesting  gadget,  the  Star  Finder, 
makes  it  possible  for  anyone  to  identify  more 
than  135  bright  stars  and  constellations  in 
the  heavens.  The  Great  Bear,  the  Scorpion, 
the  Serpent  — all  these  are  at  your  fingertips 
with  the  device.  The  Star  Finder  is  an  opti- 
cal instrument  that  projects  into  the  night 
sky  a  chart  of  any  region  of  the  heavens, 
and  gives  the  illusion  of  labeling  the  stars 
with  their  names  and  the  names  and  shapes 
of  their  constellations.  Starting  with  Polaris, 
the  user  progresses  down  the  sky  from  one 
constellation  to  another  by  changing  the 
charts  inside  the  device.  Thirty  different 
charts  come  with  each  instrument  and  the 
price  of  the  entire  lot  is  $2. .50  from  the 
manufacturer,  Tri-G  Co.,  Linden,  Mo. 


I^Iuseum  Pieces  in  Kits 

Now  you  can  get  authentic  18th  century 
New  England  furniture  in  kit  form,  at  a 
low  price,  and  put  it  together  yourself. 
Hagerty,  of  Cohasset,  .Mass.,  is  bringing  on 
the  market  several  pieces  that  are  marked 
for  simplicity  and  distinction.  One  of  these 
is  a  laddcrback  chair  selling  for  S16.95  in 
kit  form,  a  candle  stand  at  $5.95;  and  there 
are  others.  The  furniture  was  reproduced 
with  the  permission  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  .Arts,  Paul  Revere  .Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, .Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts  and 
other  repositories  of  early  American  mas- 
terpieces. 

The  Little  Woman 
Mny  I\ot  Like  This 

If  you  can  get  the  electric  kitchen  mixer 
away  from  your  wife,  it's  now  possible  to 
use  it  as  a  waxer-polisher-sander.  The 
change-over  is  effected  by  means  of  a  de- 
vice called  Tool/on.  This  is  an  attachment 
like  those  used  with  conventional  <|uarter- 
incli  electric  drills  for  sanding  and  polish- 
ing. It  consists  of  a  rubber  pa<l  which  holds 
either  a  lamb's  wool  boiniel  or  sanding  discs, 
all  of  which  arc  supplied.  The  pad  slips  on 
or  off  the  mixer  with  a  twist  of  the  wrist 


and  comes  with  an  adapter  for  any  make 
of  mixer  or  power  drill.  The  complete  out- 
fit sells  for  $3.00  postpaid  from  Towie  Mfg. 
Co.,  Dept.  C,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Motorist's  Aide 

A  handy  place  for  motorists  to  stash 
away  such  things  as  road  maps,  registra- 
tion, identification  cards,  etc.,  is  offered  by 
David  Pasquesi,  Box  2074,  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming, in  what  he  calls  V^izor-Pockets.  This 
is  a  flat  case  with  pockets  which  is  fastened 
to  the  sun  visor  of  an  automobile.  W  hen 
you  want  that  map  or  what-have-you,  all 
you  do  is  reach.  .Another  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  product  is  the  low  price,  75^ 
postpaid. 

Canned  Cedar  Closet 

Now  you  can  get  a  cedar  closet  out  of  a 
can.  This  miracle  is  accomplished  with  a 
product  called  Cedar-Lux,  pulverized  aro- 
matic cedar  wood  which  comes  in  cans.  You 
simply  add  water  to  it  to  form  a  liquid, 
and  spray  or  brush  it  on  the  inside  of  a 
closet.  The  protective  qualities  and  fra- 
grance are  said  to  last  indefinitely.  A 
6-pound  can,  enough  for  a  small  closet,  sells 
for  $6.96  postpaid,  from  the  Cedar-Lux 
Company,  703  Main  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Really,  Aim.  Drive! 

The  Remington  Arms  Company  has  gone 
into  the  tool  business.  Not  with  such  or- 
dinary tools  as  screwdrivers  and  monkey 
wrenches,  but  with  a  business-like  stud 
driver  that  uses  special  ..^2  caliber  blank 
cartridges.  Drawing  on  its  long  experience 
in  the  firearms  field.  Remington  has  devel- 
oped a  tool  with  features  that  \\  ill  interest 
not  only  construction  people  but  the  aver- 
age home  owner  as  well.  With  it  a  person 
can  join  wood  to  concrete,  steel  to  steel, 
steel  flooring  to  concrete,  etc.  The  explod- 
ing cartridge  docs  the  trick,  eliminating 
physical  effort  b\-  firing  the  stud  into  any 
tough  substance.  The  Model  450  Remington 
Stud  Driver  sells  for  $119.50. 


When  writing  to  mamtfacturers  concerning  items  described  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
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Seven,  Seven, 

everywhere... 

Yes,  it's  seven,  seven,  everywhere... 
and  what  a  drop  to  drink !  7  Crown 
is  the  smoothest— the  mildest— the 
finest  tasting  whiskey  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  And  everybody  knows  it! 


0^  Seagrams  Sure 

SEAGRAM'S  7  CROWN.  Blended  Wlliskey.  86.8  proof.  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  S  EAG  RAM  -  D I STI LLE  RS  CORP.,N.^ 


DU  PONT  URGES 
TWO  STEPS  NOW 

.  .  .  BEFORE  COLD  WEATHER  CAN  CRIPPLE  YOUR  CAR 

/St 


When  the  cooling  system  quits,  your  car  quits.  If  your  cooling 
system  is  clogged  with  rust  and  scale,  your  engine  will  overheat. 
If  your  cooling  system  isn't  tight,  you'll  lose  anti-freeze  mixture 
and  risk  a  freeze-up.  So  before  you  put  in  any  anti-freeze,  no 
matter  whose,  have  your  cooUng  system  thoroughly  gone  over. 
It  is  well  worth  the  little  it  costs. 


The  dealer 

who  displays  this  emblem  offers  you  a 
special  winter  service.  Make  a  date  with 
him  early  for  anti-freeze  and  for  a  thor- 
ough cooling  system  check-up  before  the 
anti-freeze  rush  jams  his  driveway. 


ZERONE 

(type  s) 


There's  no  evaporation 
problem  with  Du  Pont  "Ze- 
rone"  *  —  it's  trouble  -  free, 
needs  only  an  occasional 
check-up.  Use  it  if  you  drive 
at  normal  altitudes,  if  your 
car  has  a  standard  thermo- 
stat (4  out  of  5  cars  do),  and 
if  you  protect  to  tempera- 
tures no  colder  than  thirty 
degrees  below  zero, 

$1.50  A  GALLON 

O.  P.  S.    RETAIL  CEILING  PRICE 
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"tG  U.  5.  PAT  Off 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


ZEREX 

(type  p) 

"Zerex"*  is  made  by  Du 
Pont  to  meet  these  special 
driving  conditions:  High- 
opening  thermostats — ad- 
justed to  run  at  160  degrees 
F.,  or  higher;  high-altitude 
driving,  and  extreme  low  tem- 
peratures. If  your  driving 
requires  a  "permanent"- 
type  anti-freeze,  you  can't 
do  better  than  "Zerex." 

$3.75  A  GALLON 

O.  P.  S.    RETAIL  CEILING  PRICE 

*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


,The  Myth  of  the 

lOHTY  Red  Army 


Cowardly  red  leaders  trying  to  escape  from  Moscow  were  mauled  to  death  by  furious  citizens. 


By  LEOPOLD  BRAUN,  A.  A. 

Fear  of  an  "invincible"  Red  Army  is  evident  in  mucli  official  thinking.  An  American 
who  observed  this  army  throughout  World  War  II  suggests  we  stop  kidding  ourselves. 


WORLD  WAR  II  finished  in  the  minds 
of  distant  observers  outside  Russia 
in  a  fanfare  of  universal  praise  for 
the  Red  Army.  Invincibility,  discipline, 
toughness  and  superiority  are  but  few 
of  the  attributes  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
the  public  concerning  the  Red  Forces. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  proposed  to 


world  admiration  as  the  savior  of  civili- 
zation. Even  Stalin  was  adulated  as  the 
redeemer  of  democratic  liberties.  People 
now  look  upon  the  Red  Army  with  awe 
and  bewilderment. 

What  are  the  facts?  What  did  really 
happen  in  Russia  during  WW  11?  Why 
did  the  Soviet  regime  not  finish  crum- 


bling to  pieces  as  it  had  unmistakably 
started  to  do  within  four  months  of  the 
German  attack?  This  article  will  at- 
tempt to  throw  some  light  on  these 
questions. 

This  first-hand  information  is  based 
on  twelve  years  of  uninterrupted  experi- 
ence in  the  U.S.S.R.  as  chaplain  to 


They  """^Sgedpf  "our  might"  but  the  only  things  Russian  on  the  lend-lease  vehicles  were  the  drivers. 


From  hundreds  of  miles  away  Soviet  propagandists  reported 
that  German  planes  couldn't  flyover  Moscow.  This  was  utterly  false. 
German  planes  flew  over  the  city  at  will,  but  scare-bombed  only. 


By  October  1941  the  Red  Army  had  retreated  so  deeply  inland  that  the 
commissars  became  restless  and  the  government  decided  to  evacuate.  The 
author  was  called  to  the  American  Embassy  and  told  to  leave  with  them. 


Bandits  were  turned 
loose  from  jails  provided 
they  went  to  the  front. 


In  their  haste  to  retreat  the  Rus- 
sians finished  off  not  only  captured 
Germans  but  even  their  own  men. 


Suspected  of  being  anti-Stalin, 
Gen.  Vatutin  was  surgically  assas- 
sinated while  ill  in  a  Kiev  fiospital. 


Red  Army  soldiers  ItMnud  tliat 
the  world  outside  was  not  at  all  like 
what  their  leaders  had  told  them. 


(CONTINUED) 

The  Myth  of  the  Mighty  Red  Army 


American  Catholics  from  1934  to  1945. 
A  fluent  knowledge  of  the  language  en- 
abled me  to  deal  directly  with  Russians 
of  every  possible  walk  of  life  from  Vla- 
divostock  to  Moscow  and  from  Lenin- 
grad to  Baku.  I  was  one  of  the  few  for- 
eigners v\  ho  lived  through  the  Moscow 
panic  of  1941  when  commissars  were 
frantically  paying  as  much  as  20,000 
rubles  to  be  driven  away  from  the  be- 
sieged capital. 

Six  years  after  V-J  Day  the  American 
public  is  only  beginning  to  recover  from 
the  dose  of  pohtical  anaesthesia  admin- 
istered by  Soviet  propaganda.  The  big- 
gest injection  of  mental  morphine  lull- 
ing the  world  to  unawareness  was  the 
announced  "suppression"  of  the  Comin- 
tern. Tile  time  has  come  to  reveal  a  few 
startling  facts. 

On  Sunday  morning  of  June  22,  1941, 
there  wei"e  signs  of  extraordinary  ex- 
citement in  AIoscow.  Narkomiiidiel 
(Foreign  Office)  cars,  along  with  those 


of  the  NKVD  (Secret  Police)  were 
darting  in  and  out  of  streets  at  more 
than  the  customary  speed.  Something 
of  unusual  importance  was  going  on, 
but  the  proletarian  masses  supposedly 
ruling  the  country  were  being  kept  in 
utter  ignorance.  Exactly  at  4: 30  a.m. 
of  that  day  the  Wchrmacht  launched 
its  "Drang  nach  Osten"  (drive  towards 
the  east)  on  a  front  260  miles  long.  The 
impact  was  so  terrific  that  Soviet  fron- 
tier garrisons  were  immediately  swept 
inland.  Such  was  the  case  \\  ith  tlie  Red 
Army  troops  in  the  cities  of  Minsk, 
Bobruisk,  Zhitomir  and  other  points 
along  that  line.  Tlie  western  border  had 
been  secretly  replenished  with  addi- 
tional divisions  from  the  Mongolian  and 
Manciiurian  borders  at  least  one  month 
before  the  attack.  Fravda  had  denied 
these  troop  movements  as  reported 
abroad.  Fleeing  Red  officers  and  soldiers 
\\'ere  instantly  accused  of  treason.  Back 
in  Moscow  the  families  of  these  officers 


lost  overnight  the  privileges  attached 
to  their  military  rank.  The  prestige  of 
the  Red  Army  had  been  shattered. 
Treason  was  the  only  convenient  ex- 
cuse that  could  be  resorted  to  by  the 
Narkovwboron  (Defense  Commissariat) 
to  hide  its  shame. 

Hush-hush  details  were  reaching 
Moscow  of  mass  desertions  at  the  front. 
One  had  to  live  with  tlie  people  to  learn 
these  facts.  The  Sovii/fori/iburo  of 
course  concealed  this  from  its  com- 
muniques. Throughout  the  war,  one 
single  brain  imagined  the  cock-and-bull 
stories  of  Red  Army  feats  appearing 
in  the  allied  press.  This  was  Comrade 
S.  A.  Lozovsk)^  alias  commissar  Drid/.o, 
boss  of  the  Frufiiitcrn  and  Tito's  friend, 
who  prepared  the  daily  voicimaya 
svodka  (war  communique)  handed  to 
the  press. 

As  early  as  July,  1941,  Red  Army  re- 
sistance was  so  ineffective  that  Narkoiiis 
(Departmental  Chiefs)  had  hastily 
flown  out.  Bigwigs  who  later  tried  to 
leave  by  car  were  mauled  to  death  by 
infuriated  Russians.  The  retreat  was 
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certainly  an>  thing  but  a  planned  affair. 

The  Luftw  affe  established  an  air  base 
in  Smolensk  \\  ithin  a  few  \\  eeks.  Press 
reports  from  Kouibyshev,  the  tempo- 
rary capital,  boasted  that  anti-aircraft 
fire  over  Moscow  was  so  effective  that 
German  planes  couldn't  fly  over  the 
city.  THIS  IS  UTTERLY  FALSE.  I 
was  under  the  bombs  myself  all  througli 
the  war.  Heinkels,  Messerschmitts  and 
Stukas  flew  over  Moscow  at  will  taking 
the  precaution  of  scare-bombing  onl> . 
The  city  was  deliberately  not  destroyed 
because  von  Bock,  the  German  com- 
manding officer,  wanted  to  use  it  to  gar- 
rison his  troops  for  the  \\inter.  The 
thermometer  that  year  dropped  to  46 
degrees  below  zero  centigrade  in  Mos- 
cow, let  alone  the  surrounding  country- 


U.S.S.R.  It  was  being  attended  also  by 
hundreds  of  Russians.  That  evacuation 
train  in  five  sections  was  not  bombed 
only  because  it  was  snowing  that  night. 
Otiierwise  all  such  trains  were  regularly- 
hit  by  the  Luftwaffe  and  reduced  to 
tcbelovietcbeskayci  kasha  (human  por- 
ridge )  as  the  Russians  called  it. 

On  the  day  of  the  German  attack  the 
Politburo  deliberated  for  all  of  eight 
hours  before  revealing  the  news.  Finalh' 
about  noon,  Molotov  in  a  radioed  proc- 
lamation spoke  of  an  unprovoked  and 
unexpected  attack.  Documents  later 
seized  in  Germany  by  the  American 
Army  prove  bey  ond  doubt  that  Molo- 
tov had  actually  provoked  the  Germans 
by  demanding  more  Rumanian  terri- 
tory. Molotov  did  not  tell  the  Russian 


of  the  troops,  had  been  shot  just  prior 
to  the  war,  accused  of  having  plotted 
the  overthrow  of  the  regime.  Added 
to  this  the  shooting  of  several  hundred 
other  officers  of  the  Red  Army  for 
similar  reasons  had  depressed  the  entire 
nation.  Three  chiefs  were  left  to  lead 
the  hesitant  Red  Army:  \^oroshilov, 
Budenny  and  Timoshenko.  Klim  Voro- 
shilov.  Commissar  of  Defense,  had 
boasted  that  the  Red  Army  w  ould  not 
allow  Soviet  soil  to  be  trodden  to  the 
extent  of  one  foot  by  an  invading  army . 
The  Wehrmacht  later  occupied  four 
million  square  miles  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
made  this  statement  look  silly. 

When  the  fighting  began  in  Russia, 
there  was  hardly  a  family  which  did 
not  have  one  member  or  relative  in  a 


Those  who  laud  Red  Army  discipline  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  fear.  A  soldier 
can  be  killed  on  the  spot  for  a  minor  offense. 


Another  aid  to  discipline  is  the  sol- 
dier's knowledge  that  his  family  can 
be  punished  for  some  mistake  of  his. 


No  discussion  of  the  "invincible  "  Red 
Army  would  be  complete  without  a  refer- 
ence   to    the    secret    police    at    its  back. 


side,  where  it  was  still  colder.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  city  at  the  time  can- 
not explain  w  hy^  the  Germans,  only  nine 
miles  away,  did  not  enter  the  capital. 
Perhaps  it  w  as  because  the  troops  were 
exhausted,  far  away  from  their  bases 
and  most  of  all,  totally  unprepared  to 
withstand  that  bitter  cold  weather.  All 
that  was  left  of  the  Red  Army  in  the 
capital  w  ere  the  demolition  squads  wait- 
ing for  the  signal  to  blow  up  the  bridges 
and  main  buildings.  Explosive  charges 
had  been  prepared  all  over  the  city. 

By  October  of  1941  the  Red  Army 
had  retreated  so  deeply-  inland  that 
Moscow  commissars  became  very  rest- 
less. The  Government  decided  to  "evac- 
uate." Secretly  it  had  done  so  uvo 
months  previously.  Diplomats  and  for- 
eign correspondents  were  ordered  to 
leave.  On  October  14,  I  too,  was  sum- 
moned by  the  American  Embassy  to  fol- 
low them  with  all  I  could  carry  in  two 
suitcases.  I  flatly  refused  to  leave  while 
I  was  still  in  charge  of  that  last-remain- 
ing  Catholic   church   in   all   of  the 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  McDERMOTT 


people  that  away  deep  inside  Poland 
occupied  by  the  Red  Army  since  Sep- 
tember 17,  1939,  the  Soviets  had  built 
fortifications  extending  back  forty  kilo- 
meters from  the  border,  in  expectation 
of  the  German  thrust.  This  information 
was  obtained  \\'ithout  my  asking  for  it, 
from  the  evacuated  Polish  population 
brought  into  Russia  against  their  w  ill  at 
the  time.  The  Wehrmacht  swept 
through  these  pill  boxes,  block  houses 
and  tank  traps  with  ease  and  speed. 
Shortly  after  Molotov's  proclamation 
the  Kremlin  confiscated  all  radio  re- 
ceivers belonging  to  Russian  nationals 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

General  confusion  was  so  great  along 
the  western  border,  that  two  weeks  after 
the  invasion,  supply  trains  in  accordance 
with  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact  of 
Aug.  23,  1939,  were  still  leaving  the 
U.S.S.R.  headed  for  Germany!  In  the 
initial  stages  of  the  war,  a  general  senti- 
ment of  apathy  and  lack  of  enthusiasm 
prevailed  in  the  population,  barring 
some  elements  of  Soviet  youth.  Mar- 
shals Tukhachevsky  and  Bluecher,  idols 


concentration  camp  or  under  political 
arrest.  The  Kremlin,  suddenly  seized 
with  terror  because  of  the  Red  Army- 
instability  and  the  surging  sentiments 
of  its  demoralized  population,  reintro- 
duced the  word  "patriotism"  deleted 
from  the  Comintern  vocabulary.  It  also 
placed  each  Red  Army-  officer  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  hated  po- 
litical supervisors  —  all  NK\^D  spies. 
Most  of  the  Red  Army  is  conscripted 
from  the  peasantry  violently  dispos- 
sessed during  collectivization.  In  the  late 
thirties  several  million  Russians,  intel- 
lectuals, engineers  and  technicians  had 
been  shot  in  the  purges  of  tw  o  succes- 
sive NK\'D  chiefs:  lagoda  and  lezhov. 
The  population  remembered  these  mas- 
sacres. Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
males  of  military-  age  from  the  Asiatic 
Republics  fled  into  the  mountains  from 
the  start  of  the  war  to  escape  conscrip- 
tion. In  the  mucli  better  policed  RSFSR, 
mobilization  was  less  difficult. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  two  million  con- 
scripts per  annum  but  these  men  are  not 
all  willing   ( Contimied  on  page  40 ) 
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knew  America  would  be  different,  but 

I  DIDN'T  EXPECT  IT  LIKE  THIS 


Fearing  that  his  neighbor's  big  Holstein  bull  would  kill  his  scrawny  little  fellow,  Dinu  mended  his  fences  in  earnest. 

What  are  our  new  immigrants  finding  in  America?  And  what  are  they  con- 
tributing? Here  are  the  answers  in  a  heart-warming  account. 

By  DINU  ALIMAN  as  fold  to  LELAND  STOWE 


WH1.N  W  E  came  from  Europe  in  June 
1948  Bobby  was  six  and  soon  after 
Dann>'  was  born.  Ileana  and  1  were 
happiest  because  he  was  born  here.  W  e 
said:  "Ahead)'  we've  got  one  American 
in  our  family."  I  told  Ileana,  to  become 
Americans  fast  we  (jught  to  live  and 
worlc  onh'  with  Americans.  So  I  was 
looking  aroimd,  asking  where  to  start. 

One  day  a  friend  in  Washington  said: 
"Dinu,  you  better  go  over  in  Aiaryland 
on  rhe  Eastern  Sh<jre.  Those  people  are 
kind  of  old-fashioned.  Ever>bod\'  takes 
care  of  his  business,  and  of  everjbody 
else's  business  too.  But  if  >'ou  want  to 
know  how  fricndl>'  Americans  can  be, 
go  to  the  Eastern  Shore." 

A  Romanian  friend  said  he'd  bu\'  a 
small  farm,  if  we  would  work  it.  Of 
course  we  didn't  kn(jw  anything  about 
farming.  .After  I  studied  law  at  home 
1  w  as  a  factor)  manager  and  secretary 
to  a  bank.  We  had  never  w  orked  w  ith 
oiu'  hands.  Ilcana's  family  was  well-off, 
too.  W  e  could  oni\'  take  w  ith  us  some 
of  her  icwcIrN  ;  antl  the  money  from 
riiat  was  nearl)  u.sed  up  with  Danny 
coming.  Then  I  learned  a  fantastic  thing 
—  how  a  man  can  start  in  America  w  ith- 
out  having  any  money. 

^Ve  w  ent  to  Sudlersvillc  on  the  East- 
ern Shore.  Right  aw  a\  I  met  L'ncic  Wil- 
bur, a  real  estate  man.  This  L'ncle  Wil- 
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bur  was  also  the  railroad  agent,  the 
Western  Union  man,  the  public  notary. 
He  had  his  pants  hanging  dow  n  over  his 
belly,  and  a  steady  cold.  He  always 
carried  Kleenex  in  one  pocket  for  his 
cold,  and  candy  for  the  kids  in  the 
other  pocket.  He  was  alwa>'s  helping 
everybody.  I  just  told  Uncle  Wilbur 
the  truth  about  us.  He  foiuid  a  place 
ft>r  the  lowest  price,  and  was  always 
coming  by  to  see  how  I  was  doing.  He 
w  as  proud  w  hen  he  heard  people  w  ere 
happ>'  about  us. 

We  needed  a  car,  but  b\'  then  we 
didn't  have  any  money  left.  An  Ameri- 


can friend  loaned  me  $250  and  told  me 
to  go  to  the  local  bank.  1  told  the  mana- 
ger about  myself  and  explained  why  1 
must  get  a  car.  He  was  one  of  those 
t>'pical  bankers  w  ho  never  smile.  Noth- 
ing doing,  1  thought.  But  he  said:  "Yes. 
We'll  lend  you  $2.50."  Just  because  I 
was  a  foreigner  he  gave  it  to  me.  "Please 
don't  mention  this  to  an\'body, "  he  said. 
They  never  did  this  kind  of  business. 
So  without  money  we  had  a  farm  and 
a  car.  Another  American  1  had  known 
in  Romania  gave  us  some  furniture.  Mr. 
Huckc,  the  auctioneer,  sent  us  two  beds, 
a  kitchen  table  and  dishes.  Without  any 


The  oil  burner  man  asked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alinian  to  dinner.  To  Dinu's  amazement  there 
were  even  candles  on  the  table.  Here  the  Alimans  face  the  camera;  Bliss  Ryan,  their  host, 
is  at  right;  his  wife  is  opposite  him,  and  a  neighbor,  Johnny  Evans,  completes  the  party. 


money  we  had  almost  a  furnished  house. 
That's  w  hat  I  mean  about  w  hat  is  most 
fantastic  about  America. 

Then  I  met  the  o\\  ner  of  the  grain 
elevator  \\  hen  I  went  to  get  food  for 
the  cows.  Dudley-  Roe  was  the  boss  for 
everything;  the  elevator,  the  bank,  the 
movies.  I  was  thinking  to  see  a  very 
severe  guy  behind  a  desk,  like  we  ex- 
pect in  Europe.  I  found  him  working 
hard,  loading  bags  on  the  elevator  band. 
I  said:  "My  name  is  Dinu."  He  said- 
"Oh.  You're  the  new  fellow  coming  in 
our  communitx .  I'm  glad  to  welcome 
you.  Looking  in  your  face  Fm  sure  we'll 
be  proud  of  >  ou."  From  the  first  day  he 
called  me  "my  friend."  I  was  very  sur- 
prised, the  way  this  important  man  was 
receiving  mc.  But  tlic  grocer  —  every- 
body was  receiv  ing  us  like  that. 

Until  we  came  to  America  lleana  had 
never  cooked  in  her  life.  She  was 
brought  up  with  plenty  of  servants.  But 
now  poor  lleana  was  cooking,  lo()king 
after  Bobb>-  and  the  bab\';  washing, 
ironing  and  scrubbing  floors  —  from 
early  morning  to  ten  or  ele\  en  at  night. 
She  got  very  thin,  and  I  lost  thirty 
pounds  —  but  for  me,  it  was  good.  We 
never  worked  so  hard,  but  it  was  a 
wonderful  life.  We  had  peeling  wall 
paper.  The  oil  stove  smoked  because 
we  didn't  know  how  to  use  it.  But  we 
had  our  own  home  again  at  last.  I  loved 
working  on  the  farm;  the  feeling  of 
being  independent. 

When  the  oil  burner  w  ent  bad  a  man 
came.  I  told  him  I  learned  in  a  maga- 
zine what  w  e  needed.  "Look  here,  my 
friend,"  he  said.  "You  can't  afford  a 
$2,500  job.  1  can  fix  this  up  for  S^4()0." 
That  shocked  mc  —  that  he  w  as  saving 
me  so  much  mone>-  and  losing  himself 
a  big  business.  But  later  on  this  man, 
Jimm\%  shocked  me  even  more.  "How 
about  coming  for  dinner  tomorrow 
night?"  he  asked.  That  night,  when  we 
met,  he  shocked  me  again.  He  was  very 
well  dressed  —  had  a  lovcU"  w  ife,  a  nice 
house  w  ith  a  television  set  —  and  w  e  had 
dinner  by  candles!  1  thought:  an  Ameri- 
can worker  lives  like  this!  Because  he 
worked  in  old  clothes  1  expected  he 
couldn't  live  very  well.  But  it  turned 
out  he  was  the  ow  ner  of  the  oil  com- 
pany, the  mayor  of  Galina  and  fire 
chief. 

The  onh'  fellow  w  ho  wasn't  friendly 
lived  right  next  door.  Pete  uas  always 
saying  what  kind  of  a  farmer  1  am;  I 
don't  know  how  to  do  this  or  that.  Once 
he  proposed  I  should  take  his  milk  to 
the  cooler  one  week,  and  he  w  ould  take 
mine  the  next.  When  1  called  for  his 
milk  1  discovered  he  has  eighteen  cans, 
and  I  only  had  three.  I  was  ashamed  to 
admit  Fd  been  fooled.  1  took  his  cans 
ev^ery  other  w  eek.  We  didn't  w  ant  any 
trouble. 

Pete  {)w  ned  a  big  Holstein  bull  that 
was  smashing  (Continued  on  page  58) 


THEY  AU  HELPED 


Dudley  Roe,  left,  w.is  "boss  for  f\fi>  thiii^;,"  but  lu'  too 
worked  hard  aiid  went  out  of  his  way  to  fu-lp  out  Dinu. 


They  learned  about  chicken- 
rnising,  the  hard,  expensive  way. 


PHOTOS  BY  ANGELA  CALOMIRIS 


UUGHINC  THROUGH  THE  CURTAIN 

Today  Dinu  is  repaying  the  U.S.A.  by  needling  the  Krem- 
linites  over  Radio  Free  Europe.  Run  hy  private  citizens,  RFE 
is  feared  and  hated  by  th«  reds.  His  program,  lonescu  and 
Pop«acu,  rau$  high  m  the  cQfflm^  ^j  .  i 


Modern  football's  intricate  tactics  require  more  than  just  brawn.  Here  Trick  defenses  in  today's  football  confuse  offensive  blocking 
Caldwell  explains  the  "buck  lateral"  sequence  to  last  year's  Princeton  squad.        assignments.  Princeton's  technique  is  to  "hit  somebody." 


Even  though  Princeton  end  Tom  Hennon  has  already  dropped 
the  Yale  ball  carrier,  the  defensive  halfback  comes  up  to  make  sure. 


TiuDE  km 

OF  THE  COUNTRY'S 
TOP  FOOTBALL  COACH 


By  CHARLES  W.  CALDWELL,  JR. 
as  told  to  GENE  WARD 


"Coach  of  the  year"  CaldweH  of  Princeton  takes  you  behind  the  scenes 
to  show  what  It  takes  to  turn  out  a  winning  football  team. 


I NEVER  REALLY  undcrstood  the  meaning  behind  the  phrase, 
"the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men,"  until  that  Saturday 
last  November  when  Princeton  and  Dartmouth  played 
football  through  an  indescribable  afternoon  of  wind,  rain 
and  mud.  AH  the  painstaking  plotting  for  what  was  to  be 
our  twelfth  straight  victory  and  our  first  all-winning  cam- 
paign in  15  years,  had  been  blown  sky-high  by  the  near- 
hurricane  which  raged  through  Palmer  Stadium. 

I  can  say  now,  with  all  honesty,  that  I  just  about  gave  up 
the  fight.  And  when  the  final  gun  punctuated  a  Princeton 
victory  over  the  elements  and  a  keycd-up  Dartmouth  team, 
1  chalked  it  up  to  pure  luck.  The  Gods  of  Chance  had  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  Tiger. 

There  had  been  21  fumbles  in  the  gumbo,  punts  which 
traveled  all  of  four  yards,  and  weather  conditions  which 
forced  Referee  Albie  Booth  to  take  as  much  as  a  full  minute 
between  plays  while  he  wiped  off  the  ball  or  exchanged  the 
soggy,  misshapen  leather  for  a  dry  pigskin. 

As  I  said,  my  first  inclination  was  to  thank  the  lucky  stars 


for  our  victory.  But  the  next  evening  over  in  the  football 
offices  in  the  Tower,  I  reviewed  the  game  and  changed  my 
mind.  That's  a  prerogative  as  well  known  in  coaching  circles 
as  among  the  ladies,  and  1  exercised  it. 

I  looked  at  the  movies.  I  checked  our  play-by-play  file 
and  I  talked  with  my  assistants.  Princeton,  1  decided,  had 
won  out  —  because  of  fundamentals!  Down  the  line  and 
across  the  backfield,  our  players  had  proved  more  solidly 
schooled  in  the  techniques  of  blocking  and  tackling,  and 
thus  had  weathered  the  storm. 

I  also  decided  that  I  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
game  of  football  during  those  hectic  hours. 

The  abbreviated  practice  schedule  for  a  football  squad  at 
the  average  college  prohibits  any  extensive  teaching  of  fun- 
damentals. Here  at  Princeton  we  devote  a  bit  more  time, 
perhaps,  than  many  schools,  although  our  total  allotted  hours 
on  the  practice  field  are  two  per  day,  three  days  a  week. 

But  1  cannot  take  full  credit  for  the  fundamental  football 
which  pulled  Princeton  players  through  to  triumph,  for  the 
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'THE"  GAME  IN  A  HURRICANE 


0» ' 


0^  • 


majority  of  them  had  had  those  funda- 
mentals ingrained  in  their  football 
make-up  back  in  high  school  where  the 
coaches  of  today  are  more  than  equal 
to  the  college  coaches  of  20  years  ago. 

Let  me  get  out  our  charts  on  this 
game  and  show  you  where  and  how  and 
why  the  basic  techniques  paid  off  in 
victory. 

There  was  a  wind  velocity  of  65- 
miles-per-hour  as  the  teams  lined  up 
for  the  kickoff.  Dartmouth  scored  in 
the  first  quarter  with  the  w  ind  behind  it. 
We  scored  twice  in  the  second  w  itii  the 
wind  in  our  favor.  In  the  agate  lines  of 
the  point  column,  that  was  the  ball 
game,  because  there  was  no  further 
scoring. 

But  cold  figures  lie.  The  acid  test  was 
to  come  in  the  second  half.  The  wind 
continued.  The  field  b\'  now  was  a 
morass.  All  the  battle-plans  long  since 
had  been  foiled  by  the  weather  and  dis- 
carded. The  two  teams  were  down  to 
old-fashioned  football  —  blocking  and 
tackling.  And,  in  the  third  period,  with 
the  \\  ind  again  behind  us,  w  c  failed  to 
increase  our  margin. 

Now,  in  the  fourth  quarter,  Dart- 
mouth again  had  the  elements  backing 
its  bid.  The  Green  came  up  w  ith  a  long 
pass  and  this  only  Dartmouth  comple- 
tion of  the  game  carried  to  the  Prince- 


A  Although  31,000  tickets  to  l.ist  year's  Pririccton-Dartniouth  gaim-  were  sold,  less  tlinii 
5,000  spectators  braved  the  drenching  rain  and  60  mile-an-hour  winds  to  see  the  game. 
▼  With  the  wind  hitting  60  miles  an  hour,  the  offense  was  limited  to  running  plays. 
Here  Kazmaier  goes  around  end  behind  perfect  blocking  to  score  point  after  touchdown. 


ton  37.  On  the  ne.xt  play  a  yard  was 
lost  running  the  ball.  Dartmouth  tried 
a  pass  and  the  passer  was  spilled  for  a 
six-yard  loss.  Another  running  play  was 
racked  up  and,  on  fourth  down,  the 
Dartmouth  punter,  hard-pressed,  fum- 
bled the  ball  and  Princeton  had  beaten 
back  the  challenge.  Nothing  tricky.  No 
fancy  bench-tactics.  Just  solid  defense 
and  down-to-earth  tackling  had  turned 
the  trick. 


Now,  having  taken  the  ball,  we  con- 
tinued to  control  it  from  there,  still 
stricth-  on  fundamentals.  Here  it  was 
hard,  precise  blocking,  at  a  time  when 
the  footing  was  at  its  worst,  which  en- 
abled Princeton  to  keep  possession  and 
hold  Dartmouth  on  the  defensive. 

And  among  the  several  outstanding 
performances  were  those  of  Bilh'  Klein- 
sasser,  who  did  a  tremendous  piece  of 
blocking  on  the  { Covtimied  on  page  55} 
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ARE  WE 


LOSING  OUR  ALLIES  ? 


Your  future  depends  on  the  answer  to 
this  question.  To  find  the  answer  a  distinguished 
American  talked  to  ordinary  citizens  as  well  as 
leaders  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

By  DANIEL  A.  POLING 


Dr.  Poling,  Editor  of  the  Christian  Herald, 
is  also  Chaplain  of  the  Inter-Faith  Chapel 
of  the  Four  Chaplains  in  Philadelphia. 


ILL  Europe  fight? 
Does  Europe  hate  America? 
Can  Europe  and  the  world  be  saved 
from  communism  by  winning  the  war 
in  Korea? 

These  are  the  billion-dollar  questions  to  which  the 
United  States  is  right  now  buying  the  answers. 

Will  Europe  fight?  Yes,  under  dictatorship  —  DeGaulle 
in  France,  for  instance  —  but  how  efficiently  and  for  how 
long?  After  these  recent  elections  France  remains  still 
divided,  subdivided  and  stumbling  in  the  political  darkness 
of  disunity.  There  would  be  revolution  in  France,  Spain 
and  Italy.  There  would  be  devastating  sabotage  everywhere 
and  that  includes  the  British  Isles.  Indeed,  sabotage  has 
begun.  The  submarine  disaster  in  the  English  Channel  and 
the  explosion  on  an  ammunition  ship  in  the  Gibraltar 
harbor  suggest  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  Also  recent 
explosions  in  the  United  States  go  unexplained. 

To  meet  this  menace  Europe  has  nothing  equivalent  to 
the  over-all  efficiency  of  the  FBI.  The  military  resistance 
of  Europe  to  communism  would  be  even  less  effective 
than  that  of  France  and  Belgium  to  Hitler  in  1940,  unless 


On  Gen.  Eisenhower  lies  the  responsibility  of  building  a 
fighting  force  in  Europe.  Here  he  talks  to  a  French  tank  crewman. 


vast  strength  in  all  categories,  including  at  least  twenty-fi\  e 
divisions  of  American  land  troops  and  equivalent  or  greater 
air  strength,  were  actually  in  position  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  We  would  then  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
divisions. 

Does  Europe  hate  America?  Not  yet  —  quite.  But  Europe 
definitely  does  not  like  America  and  our  position  in  the 
good  will  of  Europe  has  steadily  deteriorated  since  1945. 
This  in  spite  of  Marshall  Plan  aid  and  all  other  aids  that 
have  been  extended.  Why?  My  friend  in  Paris  answers, 
"Because  you  are  able  to  do  it.  Because  your  good  fortune 
and  wealth  are  so  infinite  when  measured  against  our  mis- 
fortune and  poverty.  Jealousy  and  hate,  sir,  are  twins.  A 
jealous  man  first  impugns  the  motives  of  his  benefactor 
and  then  turns  against  him  — if  he  dares!" 

Can  Europe  and  the  world  be  saved  from  communism 
by  winning  the  war  in  Korea?  Well,  definitely  Europe  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  could  be  lost  to  communism  in  Korea, 
and  at  this  writing  we  are  in  great  peril  at  Kaesong.  In  its 
larger  aspects  toward  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  free 
world  that  conference  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  United  States  and  ( Continued  on  page  41 ) 


World  events  probably  won't  permit 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  fade  away. 


There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
Korean  affair  will  have  counterparts. 


Kremlin-inspired  disorders  keep  the  free  nations 
off  balance.  Here  troops  in  Rome  move  against  reds. 


Regardless  of  what  happens  there  will 
be  troops  to  Europe.  But  our  foreign 
policy  will  determine  how  many  troops, 
and  if  and  when  they  will  have  to  fight. 


Under  Gen.  Charles  DeGaulle  the  French 
would  fight,  but  without  strong  leader- 
ship their  contribution  would  be  doubtful. 


Spain's  Franco  will  deal  with  the  West, 
but  having  him  as  a  partner  means  a 
weakening  of  unity  with  other  nations. 


Britain's  Foreign  Secretary  Morrison 
stirred  American  resentment  by  asking 
that  Red  China  be  admitted  to  the  UN. 


Nehru,  who  has  been  called  "an  Indian 
Henry  Wallace,"  plays  a  cagey  game 
that  has  exasperated  many  Americans. 


Chiang  still  controlled  China  when 
this  picture  was  made  in  1945,  on 
the  occasion  of  Gen.  Marshall's  visit. 


1.  This  1920  Washington  collision  brought  together  two  famous  makes. 
Both  had  unusual  foot  pedal  arrangements.  ? 


2.  This  1902  runabout  had  four  cylinders  and  was  identified 
with  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ? 


5.  In  1912  this  four-cylinder  touring  car  was  just 
the  thing  for  overland  trips.  —  ' 


6.  This  1906  model  boasted  two  lungs.  It 

has  been  associated  with  a  radio  program.  ? 


Can  you 
name  these 


13.  Maybe  it  wasn't  streamlined  but  this  1903 
car  never  ran  out  of  gas.  ? 


14.  Today  a  lot  of  fathers  and  sons  make 
the  descendants  of  this  1908  car.  ? 


15.  Only  a  few  will  ever  guess  this  make,  but 
the  girl  is  actress  Blanche  Ring  ? 


? 


3.  The  driver  of  this  elegant  speedster  was  King  Vidor,  noted  movie  director.  The 
car  had  twelve  cylinders  and  was  a  1916  model.  ? 


4.  You  have  less  chance  of  guessing  this  rare  number 
than  the  daredevil  had  of  evading  that  cop  ? 


MOST  OF  rhe  gas  buggies  shown  here 
were  chugging  around  the  country 
in  the  good  old  days  before  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  stirred  up  World  War  I.  Some 
of  them  even  antedate  a  few  of  the  war- 
riors of  that  conflict. 

Lately,  however,  there  has  been  such 
an  amazing  growth  of  interest  in  old  cars 
that  a  lot  of  people  can  identify  an  old- 
timer  as  readily  as  they  can  a  new  Ford, 
Plymouth  or  Chewy.  Such  e.xperts  will 
have  no  trouble  naming  all  or  most  of 
the  cars  shown  here.  For  the  benefit  of 
others,  here  is  an  over-all  clue:  Several 
of  the  makes  shown  here  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, their  names  gracing  sleek  and  pow- 
erful descendants  of  the  models  illustrated 
on  these  pages.  Most,  however,  arc  no 
longer  being  manufactured,  and  to  see 
them  you  have  to  go  to  one  of  several 
auto  museums  or  look  up  a  collector  of 
automotive  antiquities.  the  end 


FOR  ANSWERS  TURN  TO  PAGE  63 


7.  This  is  a  1907  model  boasting  four  cylinders,  no 
longer  made,  but  hot  stuff  then.  ? 


8.  Today  this  make  has  double 
the  cylinders  of  this  1909  version. 

 . .  ? 


16.  After  a  lapse  of  many  years  there's  again  a 
car  of  this  name  being  manufactured.  ? 


17.  The  driver  was  H.  Nelson  Jackson,  the  year  1903. 
He  made  the  first  N.  Y.-San  Francisco  trip  in  this  car. 


18.  The  one  on  the  left  was 
made  in  1911,  the  other  in  1913. 
One  of  them  burned  gasoline. 
 ? 


After  War  II,  when  Charles  Hulbert  lost  a  leg 
and  a  foot,  his  pre-war  employer  let  him  go. 
Now  he  handles  production  control  at  Quonset 
air  station.  He  is  shown  with  his  pretty  wife  in 
their  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  home. 


By  Ef*^"^ 


NATIONAL  COMMANDER,   THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


The  Legion  Commander  challenges  you  to  think  of  one  job  that 
no  man  or  woman  with  a  physical  handicap  could  do  well. 


Commander  Cocke 


^  HARLEY  McGoNEGAL,  who  lost  both 

(:  arms  in  War  1,  was  watching  a  lino- 
type operator  setting  type  by  ma- 
chine in  a  Washington  newspaper  plant. 

"Let  me  try  that  thing,"  said  Charley 
impatiently. 

The  operator  stepped  aside  for 
Charley,  who  was  taking  time  out  from 
a  visit  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  where 
he  had  been  showing  amputees  how- 
well  a  man  with  no  hands  could  make 
out.  But  the  linotype  operator  looked 


worried  as  Charley  sat  down  at  the 
machine. 

"Don't  worry,"  Charley  told  him. 
"People  can  only  be  handicapped  from 
here  up—"  He  drew  one  of  his  hooks 
across  his  collar. 

In  a  few  minutes  McGonegal  was  do- 
ing a  passable  job  of  setting  type  on  the 
complicated  machine  with  his  two 
hooks. 

"Brother!"  the  operator  told  him. 
"That's  better  than  people  with  hands 


can  do  first  crack  at  it!  At  that  rate 
there  oughtta  be  some  things  you  can 
do  better  than  people  with  hands." 

"Could  be,"  said  Charley.  He  reached 
out  and  picked  up  a  printer's  slug,  so 
hot  it  could  burn  a  hole  in  wood.  Smil- 
ing he  turned  to  the  operator. 

"Can  you  do  that  with  hands?"  he 
asked. 

Charley  McGonegal  and  millions  of 
others  have  clearly  proved  that  with 
few    exceptions    disabled    men  and 
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women  can  qualify  themselves  for  some 
life  pattern  that  offers  satisfactions,  re- 
wards and  independence  —  unless,  as 
Charley  says,  they  think  they  cannot 
rebuild  their  lives  or  have  no  inill  to 
do  it. 

But  it  is  not  wholly  true  that  a  man 
can  only  be  handicapped  in  his  own 
mind. 

He  can  be  handicapped  in  the  mitids 
of  others. 

If  a  man  or  woman  is  handicapped  in 
the  minds  of  others,  that  person  is  han- 
dicapped in  fact,  no  matter  how  well  he 
has  qualified  himself  to  take  his  place 
in  society  on  an  equal  footing  with 


ment.  During  War  II's  manpower  short- 
age he  had  steady,  skilled  work  at  a 
Springfield  manufacturing  plant.  In  1944 
Kilcourse,  then  23,  resigned  to  lend  a 
hand  in  his  ailing  father's  grocery  busi- 
ness. And  that  was  the  end  of  steady 
employment  for  him  for  five  years. 

With  the  war  over  employers  began 
to  see  his  arm  and  leg  again.  He  went 
to  night  school  in  1945,  but  could  not 
get  a  steady  job.  For  the  next  four  years 
he  found  temporary,  part-time  work. 
He  worked  as  a  night  watchman  in 
Florida  in  1947,  after  nine  jobless 
months. 

He  returned  to  Springfield  in  1948, 


a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
President,  all  government  agencies  were 
impressing  upon  their  field  staffs  that 
they  must  not  exercise  prejudice  against 
hiring  qualified  workers  who  might  be 
physically  impaired. 

Kilcourse  woke  up  one  morning  in 
1949  to  find  that  he  had  the  armory  job. 
Now  starting  his  third  year  there,  he 
has  been  made  a  floor  inspector.  He  is 
pulling  his  own  weight  and  plans  to 
marry  a  girl  he  met  in  the  course  of  his 
church  work.  Back  on  his  feet  in  steady 
employment  in  a  job  that  uses  his  abili- 
ties, Kilcourse  plans  with  his  fiancee, 
Louise  Bogue,  to  start  a  business  of  his 


RALPH  kilcourse;  OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  VIVIDLY  PORTRAYS  THE  MEANING  OF  A  GOOD  JOB. 


was  born  with  spastic  paralysis 
in  my  right  leg  and  right  arm  ...  as 
I  grew  older  the  toughest  part  of  it 
was  getting  a  job  .  .  ." 


"In  1940  I  was  a  tool  specialist  and 
an  instructor  in  a  trade  school. 
During  War  II  I  had  steady  skilled 
work  .  .  .  then  the  war  ended." 


"For  four  years  I  could  get  only 
part  time  jobs  .  .  .  elevator 
operator,  dishwasher.  Then,  in  '49, 
Civil  Service  saw  my  ability,  not... 


.  .  .  my  disability.  Now  I'm 
a  floor  inspector  at  Spring- 
field Armory.  My  fiancee 
and  I  are  house-hunting." 


others  —  especially  in  the  job  market. 

Ralph  Kilcourse,  of  Springfield,  A4as- 
sachusetts  —  born  with  spastic  paralysis 
of  his  right  leg  and  right  arm,  is  a  bright, 
earnest,  thoughtful  and  capable  young 
man.  Never  defeated  by  his  disability, 
he  has  weathered  years  of  damaging 
blows  to  his  self-confidence  as  a  result 
of  job-rejection  due  to  his  partly  im- 
paired arm  and  leg. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  of 
his  character  or  capabilities.  For  twelve 
years  he  has  been  an  active  leader  in 
the  work  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Springfield,  and  in  the  youth  work 
of  that  church.  He  has  written  and  di- 
rected amateur  musical  comedies  for  the 
church  which  have  had  many  successful 
showings  in  central  Massachusetts. 

He  has  also  considerable  manufactur- 
ing skills.  Before  he  was  twenty  years 
old  he  was  an  instructor  in  tool  crib 
work  at  the  Springfield  Trade  School, 
run  by  the  state  rehabilitation  depart- 


".  .  .  hoping  for  anything  that  would 
turn  up." 

What  turned  up  was  a  month's  work 
as  an  elevator  operator,  a  part-time  job 
as  a  hotel  clerk  and  another  washing 
dishes  in  a  cafeteria. 

Those  were  years  when  American 
employment  was  at  an  all-time  peak, 
and  Kilcourse  was  a  man  with  industrial 
skills. 

In  1948  he  filled  out  a  Civil  Service 
application  for  work  as  a  shop  inspector 
in  the  busy  Springfield  Armory.  Kil- 
course says  that  he  had  no  hope  of  get- 
ting the  job  at  all. 

He  did  not  know  that  for  four  years 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  been 
busy  breaking  down  arbitrary  rejection 
of  disabled  applicants  for  government 
jobs,  and  that  it  had  classified  more  than 
6,000  positions  according  to  physical 
requirements— practically  none  of  which 
required  a  whole-bodied  worker.  He 
did  not  know  that,  in  conjunction  with 


own  in  a  Massachusetts  town  some  day. 

Last  year  government  agencies  hired 
10,300  physically  impaired  men  and 
women  under  their  combined  programs 
of  preference  for  disabled  veterans  and 
realistic  (Continued  on  page  37) 


Oris  Bowen,  one  of  more  than  140,000 
seriously  disabled  veterans  placed  by  Civil 
Service,  assembles  small  parts  at  the  At- 
lanta General  Depot. 
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It's  no  news  to  point  out  that  Florida  has  an 
important  citrus  industry,  but  freezing  and 
concentrating  processes  have  enhanced  its  value. 


^  OBAcco  ROAD  has  been  closed  for  repairs.  The  share- 
cropper and  his  taniil>',  who  H\ed  on  black-eyed 
beans  and  sow-belly,  and  sat  in  rocking  chairs  in  front  of 
a  rickety  shanty,  singing  mournful  hillbilly  songs  all  the 
livelong  day,  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Dixie  today. 

On  industrial  missions,  traveling  from.  Miami  to  New 
Orleans,  from  Houston  to  Richmond,  from  Memphis  to 
Atlanta  and  Asheville,  this  reporter  has  eye-witnessed  a 
small  part  of  a  significant  economic  revolution. 

You  could  call  it  evolution  instead,  but  it  has  happened 
with  such  dramatic  swiftness  and  on  such  a  tremendous 
scale  as  to  take  your  breath  away. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  for  example,  a  symbol  of  the  Old  South 
asleep  in  its  memories,  still  is  fragrant  with  magnolia  blos- 
soms. But  it  also  has  a  $20  million  rayon  mill  project,  and 
two  other  $3  million  factories,  all  postwar.  You'll  find  similar 
fabulous  developments  right  through  the  South.  You'll  also 
find  it  the  Land  of  Opportunity  for  small  business  ventures. 

Birmingham  is  throwing  down  its  iron  glove  to  challenge 
Pittsburgh  as  the  nation's  steel  center.  Long  a  big  producer. 


Great  southern  forests  make  possible  many  industries.  The  machine 
shown  here  slices  wood  into  paper-thin  veneer  for  use  in  furniture. 


Our  NEW 
FRONTIER 
isDraE 


Ed  Stevens, 
industrialist. 


W.  E.  Wilkerson. 
inventor. 


Ed  Stevens,  of  Dawson,  Ga.,  is  the  world's  larg- 
est producer  of  peanut  butter.  William  Wilkerson. 
of  Atlanta,  worked  out  a  nail  driver  for  use  on  shoes. 


it  is  not  only  building  tremendous  new  capacity,  but  de- 
veloping important  research  and  technological  projects.  At 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  VVoodward,  Ala.,  low-grade  hematite 
ore  is  being  put  through  new  beneficiation  proces.ses  to 
produce  impressive  output  of  pig-iron,  and  Alabama  coal 
feeds  the  big  steel  hearths.  Atlanta's  steel  industry  also  is 
up  and  coming  with  a  big  three-year  program  of  expansion 
and  modernization.  Southern  steel  capacit\'  increase  of  two 
million  tons  a  year  is  underway'. 

This  is  attracting  auto,  electrical  and  other  fabricating 
plants  on  a  huge  scale.  Last  year  the  South  set  postwar 
records  with  $841  million  v\orth  of  auto  parts,  $447  million 
airplanes  and  $254  million  in  ships,  all  big  users  of  steel. 

Impetus  to  this  growth  is  VTomiscd  h\  a  revolutionarX' 
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CrOSS~br66ding  of  Brahma  bulls  with  Gutrnscys  and  other  standard 
Strains  has  given  the  South  a  breed  of  cattle  that  is  just  about  weather-proof. 


If  it's  opportunities  you're  looking  for,  go  South, 
young  man.  There's  a  new  spirit  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  hard  to  explain  but  creating  vast  changes. 

By  HOWARD  STEPHENSON 


Tremendous  mineral  resources  are  proving  a  treasure  trove  in 
the  South.  This  stripping  operation  in  Texas  provides  sulphur. 


ff  I  f  ^ 


Here  are  the  makin's  of  a  lot  of  Southern  fried  chicken.  In  this 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  plant  production  line  methods  are  employed. 


underground  experiment  being  carried 
on  at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  whereby  coal  is 
turned  into  fuel  gas  without  being 
mined.  The  pattern  of  basic  world  in- 
dustry could  be  changed  by  this  re- 
search, originated  by  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

What  has  brought  about  the  South  s 
new  industrial  and  agricultural  revolu- 
tion? It  is  rather  obvious  to  point  to  the 
hard  money  pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  up 
to  a  billion  a  year,  but  that  does  show 
that   American   industry   has   at  last 


moved  to  develop  this  long-neglected 
section. 

The  plants  they're  building  are  super- 
modern  as  a  rule,  comfortable  to  work 
in,  air-conditioned,  light-controlled, 
with  the  finest  and  most  efficient  ma- 
chinery. The  managements  are  insti- 
tuting worker-training  programs,  rec- 
reational, hospitalization  and  pension 
plans,  and  all  the  other  social  benefits 
of  progressive  industry  elsewhere. 

Down  South  when  they  say  that 
money  grows  on  trees,  they  mean  it. 
Ten  years  ago  Southern  newspapers 


were  printed  on  Canadian  newsprint 
paper.  Now  the  South  produces  enough 
for  its  own  needs  and  far  beyond.  The 
man  primarily  responsible  was  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty.  Working  in  a 
makeshift  laboratory  in  Savannah,  he 
discovered  that  harmful  chemicals  in 
Southern  pine  were  not  present  in  fresh- 
ly-felled trees.  This  gave  the  clue  to  a 
giant  new  industry  in  the  forests. 

A  committee  of  citizens  of  Talladega 
Country,  Ala.,  faced  with  the  problems 
of  converting  excess  war  plants,  studied 
the  possibilities  (Contiimed  on  page  48) 
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IS  THE 


BEING  CHEAPENED? 


G.  STA.CIG 

Congress  once  recalled  911  Medals  of  Honor  in  order  to  maintain 
its  position  as  the  nation's  greatest  award.  But  does  the  Army's  way 
of  handling  it  match  the  underlyingspirit  of  this  most  cherished  medal? 


|S  THE  Medal  of  Honor  losing  its  mean- 
I  ing  as  the  true  symbol  of  America's 

most  glorious  military  traditions? 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
today's  world  that  war  heroes  —  living 
and  dead  —  have  become  so  numerous 
that  a  nation's  highest  decoration  for 
valor  sometimes  is  valued  by  the  public 
at  "a  dime  a  dozen." 

Is  heroism  fast  becoming  a  glut  on  the 
market? 

This  tragic  and  questionable  evalua- 
tion is  apparent  from  the  "who  cares?" 
attitude  evidenced  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere  recently  when  three  veterans 
of  the  war  in  Korea  were  decorated 
with  the  coveted  medal  by  President 
Truman  in  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House.  A  busy  Washington  and  a  busy 
nation  passed  them  by  with  hardly  a 
fleeting  glance. 

Radio  and  television  network  officials 
brusquely  refused  to  consider  even  ar- 
ranging an  appearance  before  the  micro- 
phones or  TV  cameras  for  the  youngest 
of  the  trio.  Life  magazine  snapped  a  few 
pictures  which  it  subsequently  featured. 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  shrugged 
its  editorial  shf)ulders.  Tinie  magazine 
couldn't  be  bothered.  The  daily  news- 
papers —  here  and  there  —  printed  a  few 
paragraphs  and  published  pictures  taken 
in  the  White  House  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Once,  in  1917,  the  Congress  so  feared 
that  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  being 
cheapened  that  it  turned  "Indian  giver" 
and  had  the  names  of  911  men  who  had 


In  this  White  House  ceremony  in  1945  Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  to  28  men  at  one  time. 


been  awarded  the  medal  in  bygone  days 
stricken  from  the  Army's  .Medal  of 
Honor  hst.  A  board  of  five  retired  gen- 
eral officers  had  decided  that  the  awards 
had  not  been  properly  made  for  "dis- 
tinguished service"  as  defined  in  a  1916 
Act  of  Congress. 

Do  we  want  that  to  happen  again? 

Already  there  is  a  suspicion  in  many 
quarters  that  the  Army  too  frequently 
uses  the  Medal  of  Honor  —  not  simply 
as  a  deserved  reward  for  unusual  acts 
of  heroism  — but  as  a  general  morale 


builder.  There  is  equal  suspicion  that 
it  is  not  proving  too  successful  in  that 
field. 

Since  the  Korean  war  began,  the 
Medal  of  Honor  has  been  awarded  23 
times  (as  of  June  21  last).  At  first,  Pres- 
ident Truman  conferred  the  awards  — 
either  upon  the  heroes  themselves,  or 
posthumously  upon  their  next-of-kin. 

Last  June  General  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
top-ranking  Army  General  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  passed 
out  1 1  Medals  after  the  Army  had  care- 
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fully  rationed  out  to  newspapers  —  one 
at  a  time  —  details  of  the  heroic  exploits 
which  led  to  the  awards.  One  award 
went  posthumously  to  the  first  Negro 
to  win  the  Medal  of  Honor  since  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

When  the  United  States  entered  upon 
World  War  II  ten  years  ago,  the  Medal 
of  Honor  was  the  true  symbol  —  as  it  is 
today  — of  the  fighter  who  distinguishes 
himself  "conspicuously  by  gallantry  or 
intrepidity,  at  the  risk  of  life,  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty."  Only  95  Army 


Medals  of  Honor  had  been  awarded  for 
heroic  deeds  performed  in  World  War  I 
as  compared  with  1,200  in  the  Civil  War. 

Thereafter,  with  ten  million  men  un- 
der arms  in  World  War  II  —  with  heroic 
deeds  of  great  intrepidity  taking  place 
in  all  four  corners  of  the  world  —  the 
Medal  of  Honor  again  began  to  be  be- 
stowed on  a  mass  production  basis  —  not 
because  its  meaning  had  been  cheapened, 
but  because  valorous  deeds  meriting  the 
Medal  were  occurring  with  greater 
frequency. 


On  one  occasion  —  April  23,  1945  — 
President  Truman  bestowed  the  Medal 
of  Honor  upon  28  soldiers,  the  largest 
group  award  in  history.  On  another 
occasion.  May  21,  1945,  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  was  held  to  commemorate 
the  award  of  the  medal  to  the  100th 
World  War  II  Infantryman  —  Technical 
Sergeant  Jake  W^  Lindsey. 

Since  that  time,  the  nation  has  scarcely 
paused  in  its  routine  to  take  notice  of 
subsequent  awards  —  no  matter  how 
heroic  the  deeds  involved  —  no  matter 
whether  the  award  was  posthumous  or 
otherwise. 

Has  mass  heroism  put  the  Medal  of 
Honor  on  an  assembly-line  basis? 

The  Medal  of  Honor  carries  with  it 
little  except  glory  —  and  the  munificent 
sum  of  two  dollars  a  month  extra  pay 
for  enlisted  men.  Honorably  discharged 
Medal  winners  —  if  they  are  alive  at  65 
and  make  application  —  receive  a  special 
pension  of  $10  a  month  for  life.  Nothing 
more. 

"He  who  possesses  the  Medal  of 
Honor  is  the  holder  of  the  highest  mili- 
tary award  for  bravery  that  can  be  given 
to  any  individual  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  says  the  Army. 

"This  symbol  of  bronze,  wreathed  in 
green  enamel  and  held  by  a  white- 
starred  ribbon  of  blue  silk,  bestows  upon 
the  man  who  ( Continued  on  page  28 ) 
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Is  the  Medal  of  Honor  Being  Cheapened? 

— ^— ( Continued  from  pag%  27  )  — — — — 


has  won  it  a  grear  privilege  —  that  of  shar- 
ing in  the  company  of  the  few  heroes  who 
have  been  honored  by  the  award  of  the 
same  medal  he  wears." 

Unhappily  and  seldom  remembered,  a 
large  percentage  of  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners have  no  opportunity  for  "sharing  in 
the  company"  of  other  heroes  —  the  award 
too  often  is  made  posthumously. 

1  he  .Medal  of  Honor  —  in  peace  or  war 

—  is  indeed  the  highest  decoration  which 
can  be  given  by  any  of  the  Armed  Services 

—  Arm\-,  Navy,  or  Air  Force.  Since  it  first 
came  into  being  in  1861  it  has  been  awarded 
to  3,054  Army  men  —  less  the  911  forgotten 
heroes  whose  names  v\  ere  stricken  from  the 
list  —  723  Nav)'  men,  194  Alarines,  and  one 
Coast  Guardsman. 

Great  heroes  —  such  as  tiiose  deserving  of 
a  nation's  highest  award  —  are  a  product  of 
war.  And,  as  wars  come  upon  us  with 
greater  and  greater  frequenc>'.  —  and  as 
millions  of  men  are  committed  to  gallant 
combat,  heroic  deeds  become  more  and 
more  commonplace.  Thus,  a  steady  flow  of 
heroism  from  the  battlefields  begins  to  di- 
lute the  great  honor. 

But  .Medals  of  Honor  are  neither  sn 
diluted  —  nor  so  comm<jnplace,  nor  so 
cheapl>"  come  by  —  that  America  should 
ignore  them  or  pa\'  their  wearers  only  brief 
and  passing  attention.  Yet  the  curtain  is 
beginning  to  rise  on  such  a  stage  of  affairs. 

Today,  there  is  distressing  evidence  that 
after  five  years  of  unrelenting  uar  in  one 
decade,  the  Medal  of  Honor  —  still  the  only 
official  symbol  of  the  ultimate  in  militar\ 
glory  in  America  —  is  losing  much  of  us 
meaning  insofar  as  many  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  are  concerned. 

It  is  a  tragedy  of  our  times  that  great 
deeds  of  heroism  -  coming  one  upon  the 
heels  of  anotiier  —  are  having  a  tendency 
to  devalue  the  medal  in  the  public  mind. 

This  was  sadK'  illustrated  b>-  the  case  of 
Sgt.  John  A.  Pittnian,  late  of  Company  C, 
23rd  Infantry  Regiment,  2nd  Division,  one 
of  the  trio  of  medal  winners  recently 
decorated  by  President  Truman. 

Sergeant  Pittman  u  as  the  first  Gl  awardeil 
the  iVledal  for  smothering  a  hand  grenade 
with  his  body  to  come  out  of  the  Korean 
war  ali\  e.  Only  one  World  War  II  soldier 
awarded  the  Medal  for  a  similar  act  lived 
to  tell  it.  (A  more  recent  Medal  was  gi\en 
posthumously  to  a  Negro  CA  who  gave  his 
life  smothering  a  grenade  in  Korea.) 

With  scarceh-  a  pat  on  the  back  from  his 
superiors,  22->ear-old  Sergeant  Pittman  — 
in  a  heat-up  old  uniform  and  l)adly-stained 
blouse  —  \\  as  released  from  the  station  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  for  his 
trip  to  Washington  and  the  White  House 
ceremonies.  A  shocked  but  friendly  news- 
paperman took  him  in  hand  and  saw  that 
he  was  outfitted  properly. 

A  shy  and  unassuming  hero  if  there  ever 
was  one,  Sergeant  Pittman  twice  shielded 
his  men  from  enemy  grenades  —  once  with 
his  poncho,  once  with  his  body.  The  Army 
says  his  "intrepid  and  selfless  act  saved 
several  of  his  men  from  death." 

Yet,  radio  and  television  officials,  and 
most  of  the  important  magazines,  could 
find  no  glamour  v\  ()rth  the  telling  in  Ser- 
geant Pittman's  exploits. 


On  the  eve  of  his  momentous  visit  to  the 
White  House  to  receive  the  Medal  from 
President  Truman,  Sergeant  Pittman  and  his 
Mississippi  farm  parents  were  quartered  in 
a  downtown  Washington  hotel  of  some- 
what ancient  vintage. 

It  had  been  a  long  day.  The  sergeant's 
parents  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wiley  Pitt- 
man of  Tallula,  Miss.  —  had  arrived  that 
morning  and  enjoyed  an  hour's  nap  before 
the  Army  caught  up  with  them.  Then  the 
Pittmans  w  ere  put  on  display  by  the  Army 
for  the  benefit  of  ne\^  snien. 

Capt.  Robert  A.  Lehman,  a  suave  Army 
engineer  was  assigned  to  w  atch  over  the 

TOO  MANY  MEDALS? 

Presenting  Medals  of  Honor  to 
four  infantry  heroes  of  the  Korean 
War  on  July  5th,  President  Truman  . 
remarked  that,  "Due  to  conditions  / 
over  which  I  have  no  control,  it  has 
been  m>'  duty  to  award  more  iMedals 
of  Honor  than  all  the  rest  of  the  ' 
2    Presidents  put  together."  i 


Sergeant  and  escort  the  famih-  to  dinner. 
One  or  tuo  newsmen  moved  in  and  out  of 
the  rather  plain  Willard  Hotel  room  the 
Arm\  had  reserved.  The  beer  rh.it  went  on 
the  Army's  check  was  drunk  b\  a  couple 
of  wcll-wishers.  Mr.  Pittman  gave  it  up 
"seven  or  eight  \  ears  ago."  Mrs.  Pittman 
didn't  bother  looking  at  it. 

Sergeant  Pittman  sat  nervously  in  a 
straight  chair  answering  questions  —  killing 
time  until  Captain  Lehman  arri\'ed  to  take 
them  to  dinner.  Already  the  captain  was  an 
hour  and  a  half  late. 

The  telephone  rang.  It  was  the  captain 
calling  from  the  lobby. 

Everyone  went  downstairs.  The  captain 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen  so  the  Pittmans  sat 
in  the  long  lobby  corridor,  more  lonely 
than  they  ever  could  have  been  on  their 
Mississippi  farm.  No  one  paid  them  the 
sliglitest  attention. 

One  of  the  newspapermen  finally  flushed 
Captain  Lehman  out  of  a  telephone  booth. 

.\s  the  dinner  setting,  the  captain  chose 
the  swank  Carlton  Hotel  —  plush  and  for- 
biddingly-formal hostelry  where  all  State 
functions  are  held  while  the  White  House 
is  being  renc)vatcd.  The  dinner  orchestra 
whineti  a  soft  melody  as  the  Pittmans  — 
escorted  by  Captain  Lehman  and  another 
sergeant  —  entered  the  dining  room. 

Snowy  white  linen  reflected  light  from 
the  gleaming  chandeliers.  Bustling  waiters 
poured  bubbling  champagne  into  long- 
stemmed  glasses  ringing  the  Pittman's  table. 
The  United  States  Army  was  doing  it  up 
brown. 

The  newsmen  sat  at  an  adjoining  table. 

"He'd  better  make  the  most  of  that  Medal 
ceremon>'  tomorrow,"  one  of  them  re- 
marked. "The  President  —  much  less  the 
country —  u'on't  remember  it  or  him  a  year 
from  now.  Name  me  one  ^Vorld  A^'ar  II 
Medal  of  Honor  winner?  You  can't,  can 
you?  Well,  few  people  can." 


Captain  Lehman  dominated  the  desultory 
ctinversation.  His  highest  award  — the  Good 
Conduct  Medal  —  stood  out  in  bas-relief 
upon  his  tunic  but  was  dwarfed  by  Sergeant 
Pittman's  combat  infantrj'man's  badge. 

The  other  sergeant  —  the  captain's  driver 
—  toasted  his  fellov\' -soldier.  The  parents 
sipped  the  bubbling  champagne  slowly  and 
warily.  They  were  as  ill  at  ease  as  fish  out 
of  water. 

The  tinsel  was  ob\  ious.  There  was  an 
artificial  air  about  everything  around  the 
Pittmans.  The  fuss  and  bother  seemed  too 
much  for  Mississippi  farmers;  yet  too  little 
for  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner.  One  could 
almost  hear  the  valiant  sergeant  later  de- 
scribing it  to  friends  as  "phon>'." 

Bur,  of  course,  he  didn't.  He  felt  strange 
and  unsure  of  himself.  And  he  must  have 
compared  a  GI's  muttered  "thanks"  for  a 
beer  bought,  a  cigarette  given,  or  a  life 
saved,  with  the  handshaking,  the  pats  on 
the  back,  the  "good  gc)ing,  sergeant"  flung 
at  him  in  Washington. 

F-veryone  seemed  to  be  glad  when  dinner 
was  over.  The  captain  — in  cultured  accents 
befitting  the  splendor  of  Washington's  No. 
1  hotel  —  ordered  creme  de  menthe  frappes. 
Their  opalescent  greenness  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pittman.  Their  Ser- 
geant son  looked  expectantly  toward  the 
door.  He  wanted  to  get  his  parents  liack 
to  their  hotel  room  and  wanted  to  hit  the 
sack  himself.  He  was  still  carr>  ing  around 
pieces  of  grenade  fragments  and  he  was 
tired. 

The  conversation  at  the  table  became 
more  animated.  Sergeant  Pittman's  parents 
wanted  a  sou\  enir  to  take  back  to  Missis- 
sippi. The  efficient  Captain  held  a  brief  con- 
versation with  the  captain  of  the  waiters. 
An  agreement  was  reached  and  the  Pitt- 
mans —  father,  motiter  and  heroic  son  — 
left  the  Carlton  Hotel  proudl>^  carrying 
an  oversized  dinner  menu  and  the  personal 
autograph  of  tiie  captain  of  waiters. 

The  day  was  done. 

The  White  House  ceremonies  next  day 
were  impressive  and  friendly  -  but  all  too 
brief,  all  too  quickly  forgotten. 

Toda}',  Sergeant  Pittman  is  back  in  the 
Fort  Campbell  hospital  —  his  physical 
wounds  a  grim  reminder  of  his  heroism; 
his  mental  wounds  an  ironic  reminder  of 
his  glory;  his  name  not  even  a  haz\-  mem- 
ory in  the  public  mind;  his  deed  buried  in 
the  Anny's  file  of  Medal  of  Honor  sta- 
tistics. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  was  created  first  in 
1861  to  distinguish  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  and  Voluntary  Forces  who  "shall 
most  distinguish  themselves  by  their  gal- 
lantry in  action,  and  other  soldier-like 
qualities." 

In  later  years,  officers  were  made  eli- 
gible and  the  Army  began  taking  steps  to 
limit  the  award  to  men  perfonning  conspic- 
uous acts  of  gallantr\'  during  actual  conflict. 

After  1862,  Medals  of  Honor  were 
awarded  quite  freely.  Then,  in  1897,  Army 
regulations  were  re\  ised  to  require  "incon- 
testable evidence"  of  a  heroic  deed  and  to 
require  that  the  deed  itself  must  be  one 
clearly  distinguishing  the  individual  for 
intrepidity  judged  by  a  standard  of  "ex- 
traordinary merit."  the  enu 
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The  Xatioival  Legioivxaire 


President  Harry  S.  Truman  addressing  the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  dedication  of  the  new  7-story  structure  built  to  house 
the  Washington  branch  of  National  Headquarters.  At  President's  left,  National  Adjutant  Dudley  and  National  Commander  Cocke. 

NEW  LEGION  HDQRS.  AT  CAPITAL 
IS  DEDICATED  BY  PRES.  TRUMAN 


In  a  ceremony  that  was  impressive  in 
its  simplicity,  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man dedicated  the  new  Washington 
Headquarters  building  of  The  American 
Legion  on  the  evening  of  August  14.  The 
ceremony  marked  not  only  a  historic 
milestone  for  the  veterans  organization, 
but  also  observed  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  close  of  hostilities  in  World  War  2. 

Little  more  than  a  half  hour  was  re- 
quired for  the  program.  Promptly  at 
6:00  p.m.  the  Army  Band  struck  up  a 
musical  number.  And  again  at  6:35  the 
same  band  closed  the  ceremonies.  A 
crowd  estimated  at  more  than  3,000  oc- 
cupied the  seats  placed  in  the  street  fac- 
ing the  building  and  thronged  the  block, 
which  had  been  closed  to  traffic. 

Brief  Opening  Program 

Timed  to  a  split  second,  the  program 
moved  with  precision  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Honorable  F.  Joseph  Dono- 
hue,  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Dedication  Committee.  After  the  invoca- 
tion by  Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz,  National 
Chaplain  of  the  Legion,  and  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  sung  by  Morton 
Downey,  brief  addresses  were  made  by 
Mrs.  Willis  C.  Reed,  Vinita,  Oklahoma, 
National  President  of  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  and  by  Erie  Cocke, 
Jr.,  Dawson,  Georgia,  National  Com- 
mander of  The  Ameri<;an  Legion. 


Just  as  Commander  Cocke  closed  his 
address.  President  Truman  arrived  on 
the  platform  and,  without  taking  a  seat, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  assembled  au- 
dience by  the  National  Commander: 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

The  President  Speaks 

President  Truman,  a  life  member  of 
the  organization,  opened  his  speech  by 
reminiscing  about  the  early  days  of  the 
Legion  in  Missouri  "when  I  helped  to 
establish  four  different  Legion  Posts." 

"We  didn't  start  this  organization  just 
to  look  out  for  our  own  interests  as  vet- 
erans," said  the  President,  "or  to  give 
an  excuse  for  reminiscing  about  what 
heroes  we  had  been.  We  started  this  or- 
ganization so  that  we  could  work  to- 
gether as  patriotic  citizens  for  the  good 
of  all  Americans.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  the  last  30  years. 

"Not  everything  we  have  done  has 
been  perfect,  but  the  record  is  one  to 
make  us  proud.  The  American  Legion 
has  been  a  powerful  and  constructive 
force  in  American  life.  The  Legion  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  es- 
tablish the  best  system  of  help  and  care 
for  veterans  that  any  country  ever  had. 

"The  Legion  has  done  wonderful  work 
for  the  welfai-e  of  children.  It  estab- 
lished a  National  Child  Welfare  Division 
in  1925,  and  since  then  it  has  carried  on 


a  full-fledged  program  helping  to  pro- 
vide home  care  for  needy  children." 

"Another  of  the  Legion's  principal  ob- 
jectives has  been  to  help  in  achieving  a 
sound  national  defense"  continued  the 
President  in  commenting  on  the  Legion's 
fight  for  Universal  Military  Training 
began  at  the  first  National  Convention 
in  1919.  He  voiced  his  appreciation  of 
the  support  of  this  principle  and  stated 
that  "On  June  13  I  signed  into  law  a 
Universal  Military  and  Service  Act.  This 
is  a  great  step  toward  a  sensible,  long- 
range  military  manpower  program  for 
our  country." 

Concern  for  Veterans 

"It  is  natural,  he  said,  "for  the  Legion 
to  be  especially  concerned  with  veterans' 
affairs  and  national  defense.  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  The  American  Legion 
has  never  considered  its  i-esponsibilities 
to  be  limited  to  those  fields.  It  has  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning  that  its  mem- 
bers are  not  only  veterans,  but  more  im- 
portant they  are  also  citizens  of  a  great 
republic  with  all  of  a  citizens'  duties  and 
responsibilities." 

Then  switching  to  national  affairs,  the 
President's  speech  bristled  with  denun- 
ciation of  those  "who  attack  the  basic 
principles  of  fair  play  that  underlies  our 
Constitution"  and  by  excesses  endanger 
free  speech  itself. 

In  conclusion,  he  said:  "No  organiza- 
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tion  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
greater  service  for  America.  No  organi- 
zation was  ever  better  suited  or  better 
equipped  to  do  the  job.  I  know  the 
Legion,  I  know  what  a  tremendous  force 
for  good  it  can  be.  Now  go  to  it.  And 
God  bless  you." 

The  President's  address  was  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  over  the  fa- 
cilities of  five  major  radio  networks  — 
NBC,  ABC,  CBS,  Mutual  and  Liberty. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  address,  and 
a  short  selection  by  the  band.  President 
Truman  turned  again  to  the  audience 
and  formally  spoke  the  words  dedicating 
the  new  building  to  the  service  of  God 
and  country. 

The  ceremony  closed  with  benediction 
by  Dr.  William  B.  Adams,  Department 
Chaplain  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  a  selection  by  the  Army  Band. 

When  Chaix-man  Donohue  arose  to 
open  the  program  he  was  flanked  on  the 
platform  by  an  array  of  high  Govern- 
ment officials  of  our  own  and  foreign 
countries  such  as  rarely  seen  even  in 
Washington.  Twenty-two  Ambassadors 
and  four  Ministers  from  foreign  coun- 
tries were  in  attendance.  Chief  Justice 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  was  present,  as  was  two 
of  his  Associate  Justices,  Sherman  Min- 
ton  and  Stanley  Reed.  Four  Cabinet 
members  came  with  the  President,  At- 
torney General  J.  Howard  McGrath, 
Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  John  W.  Sny- 
der, and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  F.  Brannan.  The  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  were 
there,  as  were  many  Admirals,  Generals 
and  lesser  ranking  military  personages. 
In  attendance  were  also  hundreds  of 
high  ranking  leaders,  past  and  present, 
of  the  Legion  and  the  Auxiliary. 

Building  is  a  Monument 

The  building,  constructed  of  Indiana 
limestone  and  tapestry  brick,  is  the  first 
wholly  owned  headquarters  of  the  na- 
tional organization  -  it  stands  as  a  mon- 
ument to  an  organization  that  has  grown 
from  a  handful  in  1919  to  nearly  3,000,- 
000  members,  and  an  Auxiliary  of  1,- 
000,000  women.  Erected  at  a  cost  of  close 
to  $1,000,000,  the  7-story  edifice  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  modern  build- 
ings in  the  country,  and  completely  air- 
conditioned,  it  is  designed  to  meet  the 
Legion's  housing  needs  in  the  nation's 
capital  for  many  years  to  come. 

An  eleven  foot  statue,  a  composite  of 
servicemen  of  the  two  World  Wars, 
stands  on  guard  high  above  the  street 
level,  while  above  him  in  huge  bronze  let- 
ters is  emblazoned  "The  American 
Legion."  At  the  street  level  is  an  Amer- 
ican Legion  emblem,  and  beneath  the 
emblem  is  the  opening  lines'  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Legion's  Constitution  — 
"For  God  and  Country." 

The  structure  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  red  brick  building  at  1608  K 
Street,  North  West,  which  had  served  as 
the  Legion's  branch  National  Headquar- 
ters building  in  Washington  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  paid  out  of  funds  accumulated  over 
a  period  of  years,  earmarked  for  that 
specific  purpose;  a  not  inconsiderable 


amount  of  which  came  from  the  sale  of 
other  property  in  Washington.  The  new 
building  was  erected  and  occupied  at  a 
considerable  sum  under  the  original  es- 
timated cost,  thanks  to  the  careful  plan- 
ning and  watchful  care  of  Past  National 
Commander  Milo  J.  Warner,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Chairman  of  the  National  Build- 
ing Committee,  and  his  associates.  Past 
National  Commander  S.  Perry  Brown, 
Beaumont,  Texas;  John  E.  Curtiss,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska;  Leo  V.  Lanning,  Albany, 
New  York,  and  Harry  K.  Stinger,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  The  last  three 
named  are  members  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  their  respective 
Departments. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Britsch 
&  Mung-er,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Giesecke, 


Kuehne  &  Brooks,  Austin,  Texas.  Ray- 
mond E.  Reese,  "Toledo,  Ohio,  was  the 
structural  engineer,  and  the  general  con- 
tractor was  the  Hauser  Construction 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Mrs.  Miller  Fills  Vacancy 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Miller,  Reno,  Nevada, 
wife  of  National  Executive  Committee- 
man Thomas  W.  Miller,  has  been  elected 
National  Vice  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Estella 
Leavitt,  Las  Vegas.  Mrs.  Miller  takes 
over  the  direction  of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  the  organization  for  the  unex- 
pired term. 


Erected  at  a  cost  of  close  to  $1,000,000  and  complete  in  every  detail,  the  Washington 
branch  National  Headquarters  building  will  serve  the  Legion  for  many  years.  Though 
occupied  in  May,  formal  dedicatory  ceremonies  were  held  on  August  14  with  Legion- 
naire President  Truman  as  the  speaker. 
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"Americanism  Appreciation  Month"  Legion's 
Program  for  November;  WeeklyThemes  Named 


The  entire  month  of  November,  1951, 
has  been  designated  for  nation-wide  ob- 
servance as  Americanism  Appreciation 
Month. 

Working  together  with  business  and 
civic  leaders  in  towns  from  coast  to 
coast,  The  American  Legion  and  the 
Legion  Auxiliary  have  set  up  a  week- 
by-week  program  of  special  events  and 
activities  to  make  the  citizens  of  every 
community  realize  and  appreciate  the 
enormous  benefits  of  being  an  American ! 

A  series  of  dramatic  posters  have 
been  prepared  and  are  being  distributed 
by  the  Americanism  Division  at  Nation- 
al Headquarters  to  spark  the  observ- 
ance, and  to  lend  weight  through  draw- 
ing public  attention  to  "Americanism 
Appreciation  Month"  to  a  general  ob- 
servance. 

National  Commander  Erie  Cocke,  Jr., 
has  called  on  the  17,400  Posts  of  the 
Legion  and  their  Auxiliary  Units  to 
take  an  aggressive  lead  in  this  new  pro- 
gram to  aid  patriotism  in. their  com- 
munities. 

Each  week  in  November  will  be  de- 
voted to  extolling  one  of  the  basic  pil- 
lars of  the  American  way  of  life  —  re- 
ligion, education,  economics  and  govern- 
ment—to develop  a  greater  appreciation 
of  these  American  blessings.  Com- 
mander Cocke  explained. 

"There  will  be  an  inspiring  poster 
for  each  weekly  theme,"  Commander 
Cocke  said.  "The  posters  will  be  in  color, 
20  by  26  inches  in  size.  The  job  of  The 
American  Legion  Posts  and  their  Aux- 
iliary Units  will  be  to  get  these  posters 
displayed  in  store  windows,  on  factory 
and  office  bulletin  boards,  in  the  schools 
and  in  all  public  buildings  in  every  city 
and  town  in  America.  A  large  circular 
outlining  details  of  this  new  American- 
ism program  already  has  been  mailed  to 
every  Post  and  Unit." 

Commander  Cocke  outlined  the  week- 
by-week  program  of  activities  which 
will  be  stressed  during  November : 

Week  of  November  2  to  8  will  be  de- 
voted to  religious  freedom  and  freedom 
of  worship. 

Week  of  November  9  to  15,  the  theme 
of  education,  which  will  be  tied  in  with 
the  observance  of  American  Education 
Week. 

Week  of  November  16  to  22,  the  stress 
will  be  on  the  free  enterprise  system  of 
American  life. 

Week  of  November  23  to  30,  the  right 
of  every  American  to  vote  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

"American  Legion  Posts  and  Auxil- 
iary Units  will  have  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  leaders  of 
their  communities  in  displaying  the 
weekly  posters  and  developing  special 
theme  programs  each  week,"  Com- 
mander Cocke  pointed  out.  "During  the 
week  of  November  2  to  8,  they  should 
work  closely  with  church  leaders.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  November  9  to  15  they 
should  work  with  school  authorities  and 
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educational  leaders.  During  the  third 
week  they  should  cooperate  closely  with 
community  business  and  labor  leaders. 
During  the  final  week  of  November  they 
should  team  up  with  government  offi- 
cials and  civic  leaders." 

Commander  Cocke  urged  every  Post 
and  Unit  to  set  up  special  committees 
immediately  to  arrange  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  community-wide  observances  of 
"Americanism  Appreciation  Month." 


GENERAL  MacNIDER  REACHES 
END  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 

Major  General  Hanford  MacNider, 
Mason  City,  Iowa  —  Past  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  and  one  of  the 
distinguished  combat  commanders  in 
two  World  Wars  -  came  to  the  end  of 
the  active  service  military  trail  on 
October  2  when  he  reached  the  manda- 
tory age  of  retirement.  General  Mac- 
Nider had  just  completed  a  tour  of  sum- 
mer training  with  the  103rd  Infantry 
Division  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wisconsin  — 
a  Reserve  unit  he  had  commanded  since 
1946. 

He  reWres  with  a  long  record  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Mexican  Border,  and  in  both 
World  Wars  in  which  he  earned  three 
Distinguished  Service  Crosses,  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  three  Silver 
Stars,  two  Bronze  Stars,  two  Purple 
Hearts,  and  his  outfit  (the  158th  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team  known  as  "Bush- 
masters")  won  for  him  three  Distin- 
guished Unit  Citations  in  WW  2.  He 
also  holds  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  a 
flock  of  foreign  medals  and  decorations. 

His  record  in  civil  life  is  no  less  dis- 
tinguished as  a  man  of  large  business 
affairs,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
1925-28,  and  as  the  first  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Canada.  He  was  elected  National 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion  at 
Kansas  City  in  1921  at  the  age  of  31 
years. 


CHILD  WELFARE  AID  RUNS 

OVER  7  MILLION  IN  1951 

In  1951  The  American  Legion  broke 
all  previous  records  in  its  child  welfare 
program.  The  total  aid  provided  for 
children  by  the  Legion  and  its  affiliated 
organizations  for  the  12-months  period 
covered  by  the  1951  report  is  $7,338,- 
376.25. 

This  surpasses  the  aid  given  in  1950 
by  approximately  a  half  million  dollars 
and  brings  the  grand  total  of  Legion 
aid  to  children  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  in  1925  to  $87,165,759.18. 

These  are  the  figures  which  will  be 
reported  to  the  33rd  National  Conven- 
tion at  Miami  on  October  15-18.  They 
are  based  on  reports  received  from  52 
Departments  of  the  Legion,  53  Auxil- 
iary Departments,  30  Grande  Voitures 
of  the  40  and  8,  and  41  Departments  of 
the  8  and  40. 

National  Child  Welfare  Chairman 
David  V.  Addy,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
stated  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  number  of  indi- 
vidual children  aided,  but  he  estimates 
that  about  175,000  needy  children  re- 
ceived direct  aid  in  cash  or  kind  from 
the  Legion  during  the  year.  Also,  that 
125,000  needy  children  were  helped  to 
secure  aid  from  other  sources  through 
direct  Legion  service  work,  and  that 
more  than  half  a  million  children  had 
some  contact  with  the  child  welfare 
program  of  the  Legion  through  institu- 
tional parties  and  visits,  community  proj- 
ects for  children,  gifts  at  Christmas  and 
other  occasions,  and  similar  activities. 


LEGION  FOUNDERS  TO  MEET 
AT  MIAMI  NATL  CONCLAVE 

The  Society  of  American  Legion 
Founders— the  "founding  fathers"  of  the 
Paris  and  St.  Louis  Caucuses  in  1919 
—  will  have  a  get-together  at  the  33rd 
annual  National  Convention  at  Miami. 
The  event  will  be  staged  at  the  Riviera 
Country  Club,  Coral  Gables,  on  the 
evening  of  October  13.  For  the  formal 
part  of  the  reunion,  present  plans  call 
for  a  cocktail  party  at  5  p.m.,  followed 
by  a  dinner  at  7.  General  Larry  Whit- 
ney, Chicago,  is  President  of  the  Legion 
Founders;  General  Frank  Schwengel, 
New  York,  is  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 


COLORADO  RETAINS  VIVIAN 
AS  REHABILITATION  CHIEF 

Colorado  Department  Commander 
Cal  Maier  has  announced  the  reappoint- 
ment of  John  C.  Vivian,  former  Gov- 
ernor and  Past  Department  Commander, 
as  Department  Rehabilitation  Chair- 
man—and thereby  maintained  a  record. 
Taking  time  out  to  serve  two  terms  as 
Governor  of  Colorado,  Past  Commander 
Vivian  has  served  the  rest  of  the  time 
since  the  Legion  was  formed  in  1919  as 
Rehab  Chairman  of  his  Post,  District, 
Department,  Area  or  as  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Commission  in  1931-32. 
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COMMANDER  CROSSES  HOT  SAND 


With  all  the  traditional  pageantry, 
mysticism  and  street  comedy  (reminis- 
cent of  a  Legion  convention)  several 
thousand  red-fezzed  Shriners  over-ran 
Albany,  the  South  Georgia  metropolis, 
on  Monday,  August  6.  The  occasion  was 
the  charter  ceremonial  of  Hasan  Temple 
—newest  chartered  group  of  the  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  It  was  to  celebrate  the  formal 
delivery  of  the  charter  by  Imperial  Po- 
tentate Robert  Gardiner  Wilson,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  and  to  send  some  200  candidates 
"across  the  hot  sands,  traveling  toward 
Mecca." 

Among  those  200  candidates  was  Erie 
Cocke,  Jr.,  National  Commander  of  The 
American  Legion,  whose  home  is  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Dawson.  Along 
with  his  fellow  initiates,  including  other 
distinguished  Legionnaires  of  the  South- 
west Georgia  area,  he  was  led  through 
the  mazes  and  over  sands  hotter  than  the 
sun  ever  made  within  the  boundaries  of 
his  native  State. 

The  highest  officers  of  the  Shrine  were 
present  for  the  ceremonial.  Imperial  Po- 
tentate Robert  Gardiner  Wilson,  Jr., 
came  from  his  home  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts; Imperial  Recorder  George  M. 
Saunders  from  Chicago;  Imperial  Cap- 
tain of  the  Guard  George  Mattison, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  Past  Imperial 
Potentate  Galloway  Calhoun,  Tyler, 
Texas,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  Shriners  Hospi- 
tals for  Crippled  Children,  and  many 
others  holding  high  official  positions. 

Legion  Post  Breakfast 

While  the  event  was  strictly  a  Shrine 
affair  —  and  the  business  of  the  day  had 
to  do  only  with  the  Nobles  — Albany  Post 
No.  30  and  most  of  its  members  were 
actively  interested  in  assisting  with  ar- 
rangements and  entertainment  of  the 
hundreds  of  red-fezzed  guests.  National 
Commander  Cocke,  the  Imperial  Poten- 
tate and  members  of  his  staff  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a  breakfast  given 
by  Albany  Post  on  the  morning  of  the 
big  day.  The  breakfast  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Post  Commander  Nelson 
Tift.  J.  Neely  Peacock,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Legion's  National  Housing  Com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  Post,  intro- 
duced the  distinguished  guests  from  the 
Shrine.  A  get-together  for  Legionnaires 
attending  the  ceremonial  was  held  on 
Sunday  evening. 

What  non-members  of  the  Shrine  got 
to  see,  of  course,  was  the  so-called  street 
work  —  the  comedy  acts  put  on  by  mem- 
bers directing  candidates  in  preparation 
for  the  initiation  —  but  they  put  on  a 
show  that  delighted  Albany.  Rank  or 
station  was  not  considered  in  the  comedy 
acts  assigned  —  National  Commander 
Cocke  drew  a  shoe-shining  job.  The 
money  he  earned  went  into  the  fund  for 
the  Shrine's  crippled  children's  hospi- 
tals, the  order's  great  philanthropic 
work. 

It  is  this  work  for  and  with  crippled 
children  that,  more  than  anything  else, 
enlisted  the  interest  of  National  Com- 
mander Cocke,  as  it  has  thousands  of 


A  group  of  dignitaries  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  assembled  at  Albany, 
Georgia,  to  participate  in  a  ceremonial 
of  brand  new  Hasan  Temple,  and  to  ini- 
tiate a  class  of  200  candidates,  including 
National  Commander  Erie  Cocke,  Jr. 
Above,  standing  left  to  right,  George  A. 
Mattison,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Im- 
perial Captain  of  the  Guard;  Judge 
Robert  Gardiner  Wilson,  Jr.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  Imperial  Potentate; 
Thomas  C.  Law,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Past 


Imperial  Potentate,  and  George  M. 
Saunders,  Chicago,  Imperial  Recorder. 
Kneeling  in  front,  Galloway  Calhoun, 
Tyler,  Texas,  Past  Imperial  Potentate 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Shrine's  Crippled  Children's  Hos- 
pitals, and  National  Commander  Erie 
Cocke,  Jr.,  who  has  just  received  his  red 
fez.  In  center  is  7-year-old  Judy  Brock, 
Bainbridge,  Georgia,  who,  thanks  to 
treatment  in  a  Shrine  Hospital,  will  soon 
be  able  to  walk  again. 


others.  "The  Shrine  found  its  soul  when 
it,  in  the  early  1920s,  coinmenced  its 
work  for  the  most  pathetic  of  all  human 
beings  —  destitute  crippled  children," 
said  Past  Imperial  Potentate  Galloway 
Calhoun,  who  is  National  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Shriners 
Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children. 

Beginning  in  1922,  the  Shrine  has 
erected  and  put  into  operation  17  hospi- 
tals for  crippled  children.  These  units 
are  located  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington; Portland,  Oregon;  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
Greenville,  South  Carolina;  San  Fran- 
cisco, California;  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts; Los  Angeles,  California;  Win- 
nipeg, Canada;  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
They  are  open  to  all  crippled  children 


i-egardless  of  race,  faith  or  creed  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  hos- 
pital services. 

"More  than  250,000  children  have 
been  treated  in  these  hospitals,  and  most 
of  them  have  been  restored  to  a  normal 
or  near-normal  life,"  continued  Noble 
Calhoun.  "That's  a  mighty  army  in 
terms  of  manpower,  transformed  from 
dependents  into  useful  citizens.  The 
cost?  Well,  the  maintenance  of  these 
hospitals  runs  to  about  $3,500,000  each 
year." 

The  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  is  affiliated 
with,  but  not  a  part  of  the  organized 
Masonic  order  —  the  Forty  and  Eight 
holds  a  relative  status  with  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  —  but  membership  is  limited 
to  those  who  have  reached  the  top  levels 
of  the  Masonic  system,  to  Knight  Tem- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Pemiscot  County  Post  No.  88  will  hold 
its  18th  annual  American  Legion  Fair 
at  Legion  Park,  Caruthersville,  Mis- 
souri, on  October  3-7.  The  event  com- 
bines an  exposition  and  county  fair,  with 
agricultural  and  commercial  displays, 
running  horse  races  each  afternoon,  and 
entertainment  and  carnival  features . . . 
Tom  M.  Fleming  has  been  again  drafted 
as  Adjutant  of  Post  No.  7,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  and  is  starting  his  21st  year 
in  that  office  . . .  Lydia  Whiteside  Post 
No.  319,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  —  all 
nurses  —  has  been  awarded  a  special 
trophy  for  outstanding  work  with  Girl 
Scouts  by  the  Minnesota  Department. 
The  Post  sponsors  Girl  Scout  Troop  248 
at  Glen  Lake  Hospital.  Most  of  the 
Troop  members  are  heart  and  rheumatic 
fever  patients,  some  are  confined  to 
wheelchairs.  This  Post  has  been  active 
in  Girl  Scout  work  since  1922,  with  the 
program  now  under  the  direction  of 
Legionnaire  Lydia  Micklos,  Post  Child 
Welfare  Chairman. 


Steve  Youngdeer  Post  No.  143,  Chero- 
kee, North  Carolina,  -  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Indians  -  will  have  a  welcome 
for  Legionnaires  at  the  Cherokee  Indian 
Reservation  when  enroute  to  the  Miami 
National  Convention.  The  famous  Chero- 
kee Indian  Fair  will  be  held  October  2-5. 
Youngdeer  Post  has  won  trophies  for  its 
community  service  projects  ..  .Van  Bib- 
ber-Hansen  Post  No.  148,  Savanna,  Illi- 
nois, presented  a  life  membership  card 
to  Dr.  J.  B.  Schreiter,  organizer,  and 
first  Commander  of  the  Post  in  1919. 
Presentation  was  made  at  "Doc  Schreiter 
Day"  celebration  on  August  8,  when  the 
entire  city  turned  out  to  pay  honor  to  its 
veteran  physician  and  civic  leader... Men 
of  the  131st  Field  Artillery,  61st  Brigade, 
36th  Division,  are  advised  that  copies  of 
the  Trail  Log,  outfit  history,  can  be  had 
free  by  writing  Joe  C.  Bettencourt,  327 
North  Presa  Street,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


In  a  joint  installation  ceremony  at 
Albany,  New  York,  Arthur  Froelich  was 
seated  as  Commander  of  Flynn  Post 
No.  1035,  and  his  wife,  Marjorie  Froe- 
lich, was  installed  as  Commander  of 
Tamara  Post  No.  1708  —  one  of  the  few 


\  COWAN  RESIGNS  AS  NEW 
\     JERSEY  DEPT.  ADJUTANT 


After  twenty-five  and  one-half 
years  as  Department  Adjutant  of 
New  Jersey,  Roland  F.  Cowan  has 
submitted  his  resignation  to  Depart- 
ment Commander  C.  Conrad 
Schneider.  The  resignation  is  effec- 
tive September  30,  though  Adjutant 
Cowan  will  leave  the  office  on  the 
15th  for  a  two-week  vacation.  He 
leaves  the  Legion,  after  his  long 
service,  to  enter  another  field  of 
business. 


instances  in  the  Legion  record  when  a 
husband  and  wife  skipper  two  Posts  at 
the  same  time.  To  make  the  event  more 
unique,  the  couple  were  installed  by 
District  Commander  Joseph  L.  Diamond 
on  their  fifth  wedding  anniversary  . . . 
Old  timer  Joseph  S.  Bock,  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  currently  a  Navy  Chief  Petty 
Officer  serving  in  Korea,  is  only  51  but 
he  has  served  in  four  wars  —  WWl, 
Nicaragua  Campaign,  1925-27;  WW2 
and  the  present  Korean  "police  action." 
.  .  .  Past  Commander  Ellsworth  F. 
Roukey,  Henry  J.  Sweeney  Post  No.  2, 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  had  the 
privilege  of  presenting  his  Post  Com- 
mander's cap  to  his  son,  John,  when  the 
latter  was  installed  as  Commander. 
Mrs.  Roukey  was  an  interested  onlooker 

—  she  is  Past  President  of  the  Auxiliary 
Unit. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 

Air  Service  Command  Post  No.  200, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is  carrying  on  its  member- 
ship campaign  built  around  its  own  ver- 
sion of  a  first-class  child  welfare  project 

—  helping  Judy  Lukous.  Judy  is  a  little 
girl  who  lost  her  legs  in  a  fire  —  the  Post 
started  a  Judy  Lukous  Fund  to  see  that 
she  has  care  and  the  best  artificial  limbs 
while  growing  up,  and  to  finance  a  mu- 
sical education  for  her  so  that  she  can 
become  self-supporting.  Commander 
Jerome  A.  von  Mohr,  sparking  the 
double-header  membership  and  fund 
drive,  lost  his  legs  in  WW2  fighting... 
Legionnaire  Charles  E.  Grout,  Eugene  M. 
Connor  Post,  Winchendon,  Massachu- 
setts, was  awarded  a  citation  by  the 
County  Council  for  bringing  in  more 
than  100  new  members  to  his  Post  in 
1950  and  1951. 


Tennessee's  newest  Legion  unit  is 
William  E.  Blair  Post  No.  95,  East 
Ridge,  a  suburb  of  Chattanooga.  The 
Post  is  named  in  honor  of  an  Air  Force 
Captain  whose  home  was  at  Torrance, 
California,  who  died  when  his  B-29 
bomber  crashed  in  the  East  Ridge  sec- 
tion in  1949.  The  young  hero  stayed  with 
the  plane  until  it  cleared  the  city,  sac- 
rificing himself  to  save  others.  John 

Bolton  is  the  first  Commander  Leighr 

A.  Wright  Post  No.  53,  Hillsdale,  Michi- 
gan, will  sponsor  a  great  mass  Legion 
initiation  on  Saturday,  September  29,  as 
a  climax  to  "Veterans'  Day"  at  the 
Hillsdale  County  Fair.  The  initiation 
ceremony  will  be  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Champion  Ritual  Team  of  Naval 
Post  No.  372,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Legion- 
naires from  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  will  attend  and  bring  their 
new  members  for  induction  . . .  Highland 
Park  (Illinois)  Post  No.  145  will  offi- 
cially open  the  Service  Men's  Center  in 
its  splendid  new  memorial  home  on 
September  16.  General  William  H.  Wil- 
bur, who  holds  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  is  Chairman  of  the  commu- 
nity committee  which  will  operate  the 
center. 


Lemon  Bay  Post  No.  276,  Englewood, 
Florida,  is  preparing  to  build  a  Post 
home.  On  the  site  a  large  sign  has  been 
erected:  "We  need  help  to  build  our 
Legion  home.  Wages  no  object.  No 
wages!" ...  Bill  Williamson,  Laurinburg 
(North  Carolina)  Post  No.  50,  became 
the  first  1952  Century  Club  member  of 
the  Tarheel  Department  when  he  signed 
up  his  100th  member  on  June  23.  He  is 
a  repeater  —  was  a  top  Century  Club 
member  for  1951 . . .  Another  husband 
and  wife  team  -  Tim  Best  is  Alleghany 
County  (New  York)  Commander,  and  his 
wife  holds  the  opposite  number  as  Alle- 
ghany County  Auxiliary  Chairman.  Both 
have  served  their  home  Post  and  Unit 
as  Commander  and  President . . .  Delbert 
Charles  David,  Jr.,  Norman,  Oklahoma, 
14-year-old  son  of  Past  Commander  D.  C. 
David,  Sr.,  WW2  Navy  vet,  earned  the 
coveted  Five  Star  medal  of  the  Sons  of 
The  American  Legion.  Presentation  was 
made  by  J.  B.  Koch,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional SAL  Committee. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 

Walton  H.  Walker  Post  No.  55, 
Belton,  Texas,  is  sold  on  the  husband 
and  wife  command  team  —  Raymond 
Meyer  and  his  wife,  Cleo,  have  been  re- 
elected to  serve  the  1951-52  term  as  Post 
Commander  and  Auxiliary  President . . . 
And  again  — Robert  G.  Hyssong  has  been 
installed  as  Commander  of  Middletown 
(Rhode  Island)  Post  No.  66,  and  his 
wife,  June  M.  Hyssong,  was  installed  as 
Junior  Vice  Commander  at  the  same 
time.  Both  are  ex-Navy  . . .  Barringer- 
Walker  Post  No.  139,  Lyndhurst,  New 
Jersey,  recently  presented  an  American 
flag  to  the  local  Masonic  Lodge  for  dis- 
play at  their  new  Adoniram  Temple  . . . 
Mission  completed  —  Mr s.  Charles 
Cooper,  Community  Service  Chairman 
of  the  Suffolk  County  (New  York) 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  presented 
a  check  for  $2,000  to  St.  Charles  Hos- 
pital for  Crippled  Children  at  Port 
Jefferson,  Long  Island,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a  therapeutic  table.  Fund  was 
raised  by  Suffolk  County's  41  Auxiliary 
Units. 


SIGNS  UP  52  MEMBERS  FOR 
RETAIL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Jerry  Sternberg,  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Chatham 
Post  No.  36,  Savannah,  Georgia,  is 
sold  on  the  idea  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  Retail  Advisory 
Council.  Starting  out  as  a  committee 
of  one,  Legionnaire  Sternberg  signed 
up  52  members  in  his  community,  all 
Legionnaire  retailers  and  wholesal- 
ers in  a  dozen  different  lines.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Council 
would  be  more  helpful  if  more  Posts 
backed  the  idea  and  gave  some  at- 
tention to  enrolling  the  Legionnaire 
dealers;  and  also  that  it  would  be 
helpful  in  building  up  the  member- 
ship of  Posts.  Complete  information 
on  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Retail 
Advisory  Council  is  to  be  had  for 
the  asking  from  Fred  L.  Maguire, 
Advertising  Director,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  580  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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McGRAIL  NAMED  DIRECTOR 

MIAMI  NATL  CONVENTION 


Appointment  of 
Edward  McGrail, 
Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia  as 
National  Conven- 
tion Director  of 
The  American  Le- 
gion through  the 
Miami  National 
Convention  has 
been  announced 
by  National  Com- 
mander  Erie 


Edward  McGrail         Cocke,  Jr.  He  suc- 
ceeds Ed  W.  Bolt, 
San  Francisco,  California,  who  tendered 
his  resignation  after  18  months  in  the 
post. 

Director  Bolt  staged  the  Los  Angeles 
Convention  in  1950  and  had  been  ac- 
tively formulating  plans  and  organiza- 
tion at  Miami  until  his  resignation  on 
August  14. 

A  veteran  of  both  World  Wars  and  6- 
star  Legionnaire,  Director  McGrail  has 
had  experience  in  directing  the  Legion's 
National  meets.  He  served  as  National 
Convention  Director  from  1947  through 
1949,  in  charge  of  direction  of  the  New 
York,  Miami  and  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tions. 

In  1937,  after  a  period  as  Department 
Adjutant  of  West  Virginia,  Director 
McGrail  was  appointed  National  Pub- 
licity officer  of  the  Legion  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  entering  the  Air 
Force  for  WW2  duty.  After  a  tour  of 
domestic  duty,  he  spent  some  two  years 
with  his  Air  Force  unit  in  the  Pacific 
area.  Since  1949  he  has  been  located  at 
the  Washington  branch  of  the  National 
Headquarters  as  Information  Officer  of 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Commission. 


**UNITE  FOR  FREEDOM"  IS 
THEME  OF  EDUCATION  WEEK 

"Unite  For  Freedom"  is  the  theme  of 
the  31st  observance  of  American  Edu- 
cation Week,  November  11-17.  This  topic 
was  selected  by  the  co-sponsors  of  the 
annual  observance,  and  it  is  urged  that 
it  be  given  maximum  emphasis  at  this 
period  in  world  history  when  freedom 
has  been  lost  by  many  countries,  and  the 
slave  world  is  challenging  very  gravely 
the  survival  of  all  free  nations. 

Since  freedom  is  an  eternal  goal  which 
has  united  men  throughout  the  ages,  the 
31st  observance  of  American  Education 
Week  seems  destined  to  surpass  in 
achievement  all  other  observances  over 
the  past  30  years. 

Since  our  schools  are  essential  to  the 
survival  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
free  men,  daily  topics  selected  for  the 
1951  Week  observance  are:  Sunday,  No- 
vember 11—  Our  Faith  in  God;  Monday, 
12th,  Schools  and  Defence;  Tuesday, 
13th,  Schools  Keep  Us  Free;  Wednes- 
day, 14th,  Education  for  the  Long  Pull; 
Thursday,  15th,  Teaching  the  Funda- 
mentals; Friday,  16th,  Urgent  School 
Needs,  and  Saturday,  17th,  Home  — 
School  —  Community. 


"Every  American  Citizen  is  vitally 
concerned  in  safeguarding  and  perpetu- 
ating our  good  traditional  American 
way  of  doing  things,"  Allen  B.  Willand, 
Director  of  the  National  Americanism 
Commission,  said  i-ecently.  "To  continue 
to  be  free,  every  citizen  must  be  pi'e- 
pared  to  protect  the  basic  foundations 
of  our  liberties.  Our  schools  build  free 
men  with  educated  minds  who  will  keep 
our  great  democracy  free.  To  maintain 
this  freedom  we  must  be  a  united  people. 
The  task  of  creating  and  maintaining 
unity  can  be  advanced  immeasurably 
through  participation  in  American  Ed- 
ucation Week,  1951." 

American  Education  Week  is  spon- 
sored annually  by  The  American  Legion, 
National  Education  Association,  Na- 
tional Congress  of  P.  T.  A.,  and  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 


HISTORY  OF  TEXAS  LEGION 
IS  TOLD  IN  520  PAGE  BOOK 

The  American  Legion  in  Texas  is  the 
latest  history  of  a  Legion  Department 
to  be  published  —  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  that  has  been  compiled  in  the  32 
years  of  Legion  history.  Physically,  it 
is  a  book  of  520  pages,  well  designed, 
nicely  illustrated  and  bound  substan- 
tially in  cloth.  Historically,  it  tells  the 
story  of  the  Legion  in  the  Lone  Star 
State  from  its  inception  in  1919  down 
to  the  close  of  1950,  and  tells  that  story 
well. 

The  history  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Carrie  Wilcox,  Department  Historian, 
in  collaboration  with  a  Texas  History 
Publications  Committee  chairmanned  by 
Royall  R.  Watkins  of  Dallas.  The  result 
is  a  "must"  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
Texas  and  its  Legion. 

"Certainly  no  Department  of  The 
American  Legion  has  had  a  more  color- 
ful or  eventful  history  than  that  of 
Texas.  A  conscientious  effort  has  been 
made  to  give  the  reader  a  simple,  chron- 
ological account  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department,  rather  than  the  records  of 
individuals,"  says  Historian  Wilcox  in 
the  foi'eword.  It  is  indeed  a  grand  sweep 
of  Legion  work  and  accomplishment, 
and  is  replete  with  the  names  of  those 
who  have  made  the  Texas  Legion  great. 

The  volume  is  published  by  Banks 
Upshaw  and  Company,  Publishers,  Dal- 
las, Texas,  and  sells  for  $5  per  volume. 
Sales  will  be  handled  through  the  oflfice 
of  G.  Ward  Moody,  Department  Adju- 
tant, The  American  Legion,  Commodore 
Hotel  Building,  Austin,  Texas. 


Wisconsin  Has  New  Adjutant 

Robert  G.  Wilke,  Milwaukee,  has  been 
named  Department  Adjutant  of  Wis- 
consin to  succeed  Jack  L.  Spore,  who 
resigned  on  June  30  to  enter  other  busi- 
ness. Appointment  of  Adjutant  Wilke 
by  Department  Commander  Jerome  E. 
Host  was  confirmed  by  the  Department 
Executive  Committee.  The  new  Depart- 
ment Adjutant  is  an  attorney,  graduate 
of  Marquette  University  and  Law 
School,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment was  serving  as  Department  Judge 
Advocate.  He  is  an  ETO  Field  Artillery 
veteran  of  WW2. 


CHINA  BORN,  AIR-NAVY  VET 
HEADS  TUCSON'S  BIG  POST 


When  the  mem- 
bers of  Morgan 
McDermott  Post 
No.  7,  Tucson, 
Arizona,  —  a  3,000 
member  Legion 
unit  — looked  for  a 
skipper  for  the 
1951-52  term 


therewasnot     ^         ^  ^, 

V    J-   •  •  n      Commander  Soleng Tom 

much  division  of 

opinion.  Soleng  Tom  was  the  man,  and 
he  was  elected  without  opposition  to  di- 
rect the  big  Post's  affairs  for  the  current 
term.  An  American  by  choice,  a  success- 
ful business  man  with  a  fine  war  record 
—  he  seemed  just  the  man  to  take  the 
reins  in  a  difficult  year. 

Born  near  Canton,  China,  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1913,  Commander  Tom  came  to 
the  United  States  when  18  years  of  age, 
attended  Tucson  High  School,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  and  Arizona  Com- 
mercial College.  He  was  graduated  from 
St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  1936  with  a  BS  degree  in  aero- 
nautical engineering.  During  WW2  he 
served  in  Navy  Aviation  as  a  ferry  pilot 
and  at  the  Alameda  Base,  discharged  in 
1946  as  a  petty  officer,  3rd  class. 

As  a  business  man.  Commander  Tom 
operates  a  super  market  and  real  estate- 
insurance  firm,  besides  managing  his 
own  block  of  buildings  for  business  rent- 
als. He  is  President  of  the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Zone  Chair- 
man of  Lions  International.  Active  in 
Morgan  McDermott  Post  and  in  its  af- 
fairs since  his  return  to  civil  life,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Post  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  1948;  Junior  Vice 
Commander  in  1949,  and  Senior  Vice 
Commander  in  1950. 


NEW  LIST  OF  SUBVERSIVE 

GROUPS  HAS  BEEN  PRINTED 

A  brand  new  "Guide  Book  to  Sub- 
versive organizations"  has  been  made 
available  to  all  Legionnaires  and  Legion 
Posts  at  a  small  cost  through  the  Na- 
tional Americanism  Division  at  Indian- 
apolis. The  guide  has  an  official  stamp; 
it  was  compiled  and  published  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Through  a  special  arrangement  this 
book  can  now  be  purchased  at  25  cents 
per  copy,  or  at  15  cents  a  copy  in  lots 
of  25  or  more.  Addi"ess  orders  to  Na- 
tional Americanism  Division,  The 
American  Legion,  700  N.  Pennsylvania 
Street,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana.  Every 
Post  should  have  copies. 


For  Legionnaire  Travelers 

Ocean  Beaches  Post  No.  129,  Jack- 
sonville Beach,  Florida,  (Highway 
AlA)  is  preparing  a  rest  and  refresh- 
ment center  -  and  will  swing  out  a  big 
Welcome  sign  —  for  Legionnaires  and 
their  families  enroute  to  or  from  the 
Miami  National  Convention  in  mid- 
October. 
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OUTFIT  REUNIONS 


TEXAS-GEORGIA  GET  MAJOR 
AWARDS  IN  HISTORY  CONTEST 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 


29th  (Blue  and  Gray)  Infantry  Div.  Assn., 
(both  WWs)  —  32nd  annual  reunion,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  12-14.  Contact  William  E.  Guthrie, 
Court  House,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

45th  (Thunderbird)  Div.  Assn.  —  6th  annual 
reunion,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  6-7  ;  Hotel 
Statler.  Information  from  Lester  J.  Buckler,  3100 
Conn.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

90th  (Tough  'Ombres)  Infantry  Div.  Assn., 
(both  WWs)  —  33rd  annual  reunion,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  Nov.  2-4.  Details  from  Roy  T.  West, 
Executive  Secy.,  1023  So.  Robinson  St.,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

Natl.  Assn.  of  Balloon  Corps  Vets.  —  20th  an- 
nual reunion,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  6-10;  hdqrs. 
American  Legion  Club,  2026  Dodge  St.  Info  from 
J.  Wilbur  Haynes,  Adjt.,  4007  Farnam  St., 
Omaha  3,  Neb. 

National  Yeoman  (F)  —  Reunion  luncheon  at 
Betty's  Lobo  Lounge,  1440  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami, 
Fla..  Oct.  16  at  12:30  p.m.  Write  Ida  S.  Maher, 
Reunion  Chairman,  3080  N.  W.  1st  St.,  Miami  36, 
Fla. 

USS "Solace,  (WWl)— Annual  reunion  of  ship- 
mates, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  3.  Write  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Kern,  "Temple  University  Hospital, 
3401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 

Battery  B,  925th  AAA,  (AW)  Bn.  and  Battery 
F,  70th  CA,  AA  —  2nd  annual  reunion,  Oct.  27, 
at  880  Club,  Jamaica  Ave.  and  Cypress  Hills, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Contact  Donald  Reed,  12 
Franklin  Ave.,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  (Phone 
Babylon  628R.) 

28th  Construction  Bn.,  (Seabees)  —  Reunion, 
New  York  City,  Nov.  10;  Hotel  New  Yorker.  Info 
from  Louis  Koch,  719  Grand  Ave.,  North  Bergen, 
N.  J. 

536th  Ordnance  H.M.  Co.  (Tank)  -  5th  annual 
reunion,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  29-30;  Hotel  Ken- 
more.  Write  Bayard  W.  Peabody,  Secy.,  6  Forest 
St.,  Baldwinsville,  Mass. 

Anti-Tank  Co.,  409th  Inf.,  103rd  Div.-Reunion, 
Chicago.  III..  Oct.  20-21;  Morrison  Hotel.  Info 
from   Richard   W.   Scheer,   Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

Evacuation  Hospital  No.  37  —  33rd  annual  re- 
union, Chicago,  111.,  November  24;  Bismarck 
Hotel.  Info  from  Max  A.  Goldstein,  120  S. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Co.  A,  2nd  Florida  and  124th  Infantry,  31st 
Div.,  (WWl)  -  3rd  annual  reunion,  Ocala,  Fla., 
Nov.  11.  For  details,  write  George  H.  Howell, 
502  Anthony  Rd.,  Ocala,  Fla. 

22nd  Bomb  Group  —  2nd  annual  reunion,  New 
York,  day  of  Army-Navy  football  game,  (Dec. 
1st.)  Current  Newsletter  gives  all  info.  Write 
Walter  Gaylor,  367  Broad  St.,  Newark  2,  N.J. 

Troop  E,  124th  Cavalry  —  Annual  reunion, 
Brenham,  Texas,  Nov.  17-18.  Write  Sam  Winkel- 
man,  Rt.  2,  Brenham,  Texas. 

Battery  D,  80th  FA,  7th  Div.,  (WWl)  -  Re- 
union, write  Frank  C.  Grieves,  3931  No.  Percy 
St..  Philadelphia  40.  Pa.,  for  date  and  place. 

51st  Field  Hospital  —  2nd  annual  reunion.  New 
York  City,  Nov.  2-4;  Hotel  Belmont  Plaza.  Con- 
tact Archie  Korngut,  26  Huntington  Terrace, 
Newark  8.  N.  J. 

Co.  6,  1st  Air  Service  Mechanics  Rcgt.,  (AEF) 
—  Annual  reunion  and  dinner.  New  York  City, 
Oct.  13;  Hotel  Piccadilly,  (6  p.m.)  Info  from 
Edwin  Lord.  11  Otis  St..  Everett  49.  Mass. 

Co.  C,  314th  Ammunition  Train,  (WWl)  —  An- 
nual  reunion,  Fremont,  Neb.,  first  Sunday  in 
June.  1952.  Write  Ray  L.  Spath,  Secy.-Treas., 
Scribner,  Neb. 

119th  Station  Hospital  —  5th  annual  reunion, 
Chicago,  III..  Oct.  6  ;  Congress  Hotel.  Write  M.  E. 
Robertson.  615  W.  Lafayette,  Detroit  31,  Mich. 

Co.  M,  397th  Infantry  -  3rd  annual  reunion, 
Cincmnati,  Ohio,  April  25-26,  1952.  Contact 
Donald  E.  Elstad.  Chairman,  Lakeville  Minn 

Tilton  General  Hospital,  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  -  10th 
annual  get-together.  Totem  Lodge.  Averill  Park 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  5-7.  Contact  Dr.  Martin  J.  Healy,  35 
Outlook  Ave.,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

82nd  Div.  Assn.  and  328th  Infantry  —  Annual 
corned-beef-and-cabbage  dinner  and  reunion, 
Memorial  Hall.  28  E.  39th  St..  New  York  City, 
Nov.  17.  Information  from  Manuel  Safferman, 
Secy..  138  Prince  St..  New  York  12    N  Y 

309th  Field  Artillery  Assn.,  78th  '  Div.  -  17th 
annual  reunion,  Doud  Post  Memorial  Home.  898 
Buffalo  Rd..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10.  Dinner 
at  6:30.  Info  and  reservations  from  Monroe  A. 
BJumen^tiel.  Secy.,  66  Mayflower  Drive,  Rochester 

3rd  Pioneer  Infantry  Vet.  Assn.,  (WWl)  — 14th 
annual  reunion,  Minneapolis.  Minn..  Oct.  27; 
Hotel  Leamington.  Write  R.  F.  Palmq'uist,  Secy., 
4733  Columbus  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minn 

127th  Inf.  Regt.,  32nd  Div.  -  Annual  reunion, 
Neenah,  Wis.,  Sept.  28-30.  Write  Truman  E. 
Hawkinson,  2312  Caroline  St..  Neenah  Wis 

Co.  L.  325th  Inf.,  82nd  Div.,  (AEF) -25th  an- 
nual reunion,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  27;  High- 
land Hotel.  Info  from  Arthur  W.  Silliman.  Secy- 
Treas.,  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

Hdqrs.  Btry.  1st  Bn.,  21st  CA  (AA)  and 
Hdqrs.  Btry.  7srd  AAA  Bn.  -  Reunion,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  Oct.  27.  Info  from  H.  C.  Brensinger.  Jr., 
119  S  10th  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Hdqrs.  Co.,  342nd  Inf.,  (WWl)  -  Reunion, 
Rockford.  111.,  Oct.  6.  Write  John  E.  Fagerstrom, 
Secy.,  221  Robert  Ave..  Rockford.  111. 


Legion  Post  Historians  in  Texas  and 
Georgia  won  four  of  the  five  major 
awards  in  the  annual  National  Post 
History  Contest,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  National  Historian 
Monte  C.  Sandlin.  As  in  past  years,  the 
contest  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Type 
I  for  Posts  eight  years  old  or  older,  and 
Type  II  for  Posts  under  eight  years  old, 
organized  during  and  since  WW  2. 

Vera  Terry  Langley,  Historian  of 
John  Low-Joe  Smartt  Post  No.  63,  Dal- 
las, Texas,  was  top  winner  in  the  Type 
I  category  and  was  awarded  a  prize  of 
$150  and  first  place  citation.  In  second 
place  was  Mary  B.  Howard,  Historian 
of  Richmond  Post  No.  63,  Augusta, 
Georgia,  who  received  a  check  for  $100 
and  citation,  and  in  third  place  in  the 
older  Posts  was  Gertrude  B.  Malloy, 
Past  Commander,  Mars-Sur-Allier  Post 
No.  270,  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  was 
awarded  $50  and  citation. 

In  the  second  classification,  Type  II, 
comprising  the  Posts  organized  since  the 
end  of  WW2,  Reuben  Porras,  Historian 
of  Latin-American  Post  No.  495,  Dallas, 
Texas,  was  awarded  first  prize  of  $100 
and  citation.  Second  place  award  went 
to  Cassandra  Aaron,  Historian  of  Vin- 
ing-Goodman  Post  No.  501,  Macon, 
Georgia,  who  was  the  first  place  winner 
in  this  class  in  1950. 

National  Historian  Sandlin  expressed 
himself  as  highly  pleased  with  the  Post 
histories  submitted  in  competition  this 
year,  showing  a  marked  advance  over 
some  of  the  past  contests.  Commenting 
on  the  fact  that  Texas  and  Georgia  took 
down  the  lion's  share  of  awards,  the 
National  Historian  paid  a  high  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Carrie  Wilcox,  Texas  De- 
partment Historian  and  author  of  the 
recently  published  The  American 
Legion  in  Texas,  and  John  J.  McCreary, 
Macon,  Georgia,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  American  Legion 
Department  Historians,  both  of  whom 
have  done  much  to  stimulate  the  writing 
of  Legion  history  on  the  Post  and  De- 
partment levels. 

Judges  of  the  1951  National  Post  His- 
tory Contest  met  at  the  National  head- 
quarters on  August  20.  They  were: 
Harold  D.  Robinson,  Chairman,  Public- 
ity Director  American  Legion  Auxili- 
ary; Cecil  H.  Munson,  Director  of  the 
Legion  National  Field  Service,  and 
Danny  L.  Deaver,  Assistant  to  the  Na- 
tional Americanism  Director. 

il  H.  I.  CARRELL  RESIGNS  AS  ; 
\:  TENNESSEE  DEPT.  ADJUTANT  : 

H.  I.  Carrell,  who  has  served  as 

<]    Department  Adjutant  of  the  Ten-  i! 

nesseee  Legion  since  1945,  has  re- 

I ;    signed  to  enter  the  practice  of  law  in  ; ; 

;    Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee,  his  home  | 

|i    town.  W.  R.  (Bob)  Looney,  Depart-  ; 

ment  Field  Adjutant,  was  picked  to  \', 

I;    succeed   Carrell,  and   Marshall  E.  !; 

I ;    Duggin  has  taken  over  the  field  work  | ; 

J'    formerly  carried  by  Looney.  J; 


317  FA  Bn.,  81st  Div.,  particularly  Co.  C  — Ur- 
gently need  to  hear  from  service  comrades  of  my 
late  son,  Pfc  John  Baptist  Moel,  who  remember 
his  chest  injury  or  who  were  in  hospital  with  him 
in  States  and  overseas.  He  was  Battery  carpenter 
and  cannoneer.  Mrs.  Mathilda  Moel,  2637  West 
Fournoy  St.,  Chicago  12,  HI. 

Walter  Englander  Army  Hosp..  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  — Need  to  hear  from  men  with  me  while  a 
patient  in  Med.  Ward  311,  or  Neuro  Ward  B,  7th 
floor.  Station  Hosp.,  during  November  and  De- 
cember, 1942.  Harry  Tressel,  (Pvt.,  906  QMC). 
2531  N.  Fifth  St..  Philadelphia  33.  Pa. 

359th  Inf.  Regt..  90th  Div..  Camp  Barkelcy. 
Tex.  — Will  anyone  who  remembers  my  injury  at 
Camp  Barkeley  or  at  QMC  Det.,  Camp  Carson, 
Colo.,  in  1942  and  1943,  please  write.  Statements 
needed.  Lewis  Bada,  Latham,  Kansas. 

Co.  E,  366th  Inf..  Camp  Dodge.  Iowa.  (WWl) 
—Need  to  contact  officers  and  men  for  statements; 
urgent.  Will  Capt.  Alonzo  Hurst.  Lt.  Williams, 
Lt.  Naser,  Lt.  Tulane,  or  anyone  who  knows  their 
present  address,  please  write.  Willis  Cole,  Box 
361A,  Route  3,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

25th  Quartermaster— Will  Pvt.  Richard  Merrian 
or  anyone  who  knows  his  present  address,  please 
write.  (Trained  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  and  with  me 
on  Sea  Devil  and  also  at  Kanoca  Barracks,  Osaka, 
Japan.)  Statement  needed.  Joseph  S.  Lien,  RFD 
1,  Melrose,  Wis. 

Co.  A,  135th  Inf..  34th  Div.  — Urgently  need  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  remembers  me  having 
trench  feet.  Statements  needed.  George  A.  Albert, 
2701  N.  Center  St.,  Joliet.  111. 

C-5-2,  FARTC.  PI  2,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.-Need 
statements  to  support  claim;  will  men  who  knew 
me  above  outfit  or  with  Hdqr.  Battery,  45th 
CA  Bn.,  Leyte  Island,  please  write.  Fred  L. 
Foster.  Rt.  2.  Buford.  Ga. 

125th  Ordnance  Co..  HM.  Camp  Swift.  Texas 
—  Will  anyone  who  remembers  me  and  my  acci- 
dent when  I  slipped  on  top  step  in  barracks, 
please  write.  Statements  needed.  Karl  R.  Moore, 
205  Water  St.,  ( PRR  Apt.),  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Co.  E,  1st  Amm.  Train,  1st  Div..  (AEF.  WWl) 
—Will  anyone  who  remembers  me  or  who  was 
with  me  on  the  morning  of  the  attack  on  Can- 
tigny.  1918.  please  write.  James  Hemingway,  c/o 
George  H.  Levitt.  2673  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 

563rd  AAA,  AW,  Battery  A.  Camp  Stewart, 
Ga. ;  114th  Inf.,  Camp  Van  Dorn,  Miss.,  Co.  H, 
114th  Inf.,  44th  Div.  —  Will  men  who  remember 
me.  and  recall  that  I  fell  out  on  hikes  because  of 
bad  feet,  please  write.  Louis  Lomangino,  227 
Weed  Ave.,  New  Dorp.  S.  I.  6,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  Dispensary  and 
Hospital  —  Need  to  hear  from  hospital  corpsmen 
who  treated  me  for  ruptured  disc  in  October  and 
November.  1942.  particularly  Robert  Conover. 
William  J.  Burgey,  Charles  Schott,  and  Joseph 
P.  Feigl.  Lester  L.  Etters,  501  R.  R.  Ave.,  Kings 
Mountain,  N.  C. 

Hayes,  Green,  ASN  6,  518,  619  -  Discharged 
May  30,  1925,  home  address,  Smithville,  Tenn. 
Will  veteran  or  anyone  who  knows  his  address 
please  write  R.  O.  McKewen,  Veterans  Service 
Center,  Corinth,  Miss. 

Hdqrs.  Co.,  18th  Inf.,  1st  Div.  — Urgently  need 
to  hear  from  Capt.  Merriam.  MC;  Capt.  .loseph 
Moore.  1st  Sgt.  Louis  K.  Gray.  S/Sgt.  Ashby  L. 
Cain,  Sgt.  Salvatore  De  Santis,  Cpl.  Robert  Aust 
and  others.  Statements  needed  about  hospitaliza- 
tion while  Division  was  stationed  in  southern 
England.  Write  John  Chalinder,  Adjt.  American 
Legion  Post.  Newark  Valley.  N.  Y. 

Co.  K,  7th  Cavalry,  (stationed  at  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  South  Dakota,  1890-91)  -  Will  anyone 
who  remembers  me  and  who  served  under  Col. 
Forsythe  or  Capt.  Cook,  or  who  was  enlisted  by 
Agent  Royer  at  this  station,  or  anyone  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  1890-91, 
please  write  undersigned.  Urgent  that  I  estab- 
lish enlistment  in  outfit  and  participation  in  above 
battle.  John  William  Payton,  Springfield,  Colo. 

British  General  Hospital,  Rouen,  France, 
(WWl)  —  Will  anyone  who  remembers  Newt 
Rough  (or  Ruff}  at  above  hospital  or  Deauville, 
France,  in  1917,  please  write  his  daughter.  Help 
needed  to  establisli  pension  claim.  Helen  Cannon, 
800  Russell,  Amarillo.  Texas. 

1848th  Service  Command,  South  Camp  Hood, 
Texas  —  Need  to  contact  men  who  served  with 
me.  particularly  Lt.  Koons,  George  Fowler  and 
others.  Statements  needed  to  establish  claim.  Earl 
Mansee.  1504  Washington,  Parsons.  Kansas. 

96th  Balloon  Co.,  Camp  John  Wise,  Texas-Will 
anyone  who  served  with  me  this  outfit  at  above 
station  and  Kelly  Field,  please  write.  Particularly 
need  to  hear  from  Major  Prentice.  Capt.  Keogh, 
Capt.  Feinstein,  Lt.  Whitney,  Sgt.  (jrin  Van- 
sickel.  Statements  needed.  G.  C.  Kauffmen,  RD  2, 
Melrose,  N.  Mex. 

Co.  L,  274th  Infantry  -  Will  Medic  Sgt.  James 
C.  (Doc)  Martens,  ex-Cumberland,  Md.,  or  anyone 
who  knows  his  present  address  please  write.  Help 
needed  to  locate  records.  Samuel  A.  Sloper.  Box 
686,  Holbrook,  Arizona. 

Armored  Battery  A,  419th  FA  Bn.— Will  anyone 
who  served  with  Mart  is  Judson  Tyler  in  the  ETO, 
please  write  him.  Address  RFD  1.  Jack.,  Alabama. 
He  needs  statements  to  prove  claim,  arthritis. 
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Los  Angeles  Junior  Ball  Team  Takes  Little 
World  Series;  White  Plains  Team  Runner-up 


Crenshaw  Post  Junior  Baseball  team, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  is  the  new  na- 
tional champion,  winner  of  the  Little 
World  Series  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in 
the  national  finals  played  during  the 
week  of  Sei^tember  3-8.  The  Los  Angeles 
lads  clinched  the  title  by  defeating  the 
White  Plains,  New  York,  team  by  11 
to  7  in  the  seventh  game  of  the  series. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
title  goes  to  the  West  Coast  —  Oakland, 
California,  won  the  championship  in 
1949  and  1950;  the  only  team  in  25 
years  of  Legion  Junior  Baseball  to  win 
the  crown  two  in  a  row. 

The  finalists,  four  teams  repi-esenting 
four  sections  of  the  nation  —  teams 
from  Los  Angeles,  California;  White 
Plains,  New  York;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Jacksonville,  Florida  —  were  the  survi- 
vors of  12-week  long  eliminations  that 
involved  16,300  teams  put  into  competi- 
tion by  Legion  Posts. 

Taking  off  to  a  slow  start  when  Cin- 
cinnati beat  White  Plains  in  its  first 
game,  the  New  York  team  snapped  back 
into  fighting  form.  In  the  series,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Jacksonville  were  elimi- 
nated, leaving  the  unbeaten  Los  Angeles 
team  to  face  White  Plains  for  the  title. 
In  the  sixth  game  of  the  series.  White 
Plains  drubbed  the  Californians,  3  to  1, 
forcing  the  series  to  a  full  seven  games. 

The  final  game  was  played  on  Satur- 
day, September  8,  when  the  New  York- 
ers jumped  off  to  a  3-run  lead  in  the 
first  inning  by  a  homer  by  Grover  Jones 
with  two  aboard.  But  Los  Angeles 
scored  four  runs  in  its  half  of  the  frame 
and  added  three  more  in  the  second. 
The  Californians  clinched  the  title  with 
two  more  runs. 

Grover  Jones,  17-year-old  White 
Plains  player,  was  selected  as  the  most 
valuable  player  of  the  tournament.  His 
batting  average  for  the  series  was  .408, 
higher  than  any  other  player.  He  also 
starred  on  the  base  paths  and  played 
three  positions  —  right  field,  left  field 
and  catcher  — in  the  course  of  the  series. 
In  the  final  game  he  drove  in  five  of  his 
team's  seven  runs. 


^GENERAL  MacARTHUR  WILL  ] 
SPEAK  ATMIAMI CONCLAVE 

General  Douglas  MacArthur,  5- 
star  General  of  the  Army  and  6-star 
Legionnaire,  has  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  attend  and  address  the  33rd 
annual  National  Convention  of  The 
American  Legion  at  Miami.  Present 
plans  call  for  the  General  to  arrive 
at  Miami  on  October  16th,  when  he 
will  participate  in  and  review  the 
parade.  He  will  speak  to  the  Con- 
vention at  noon  on  Wednesday.  Octo- 
ber 17th.  Life  member  of  Alonzo 
Cudworth  Post,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  holder  of  The  American 
Legion's  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  General  has  not  been 
privileged  to  attend  a  Legion  Con- 
vention since  1936. 


and  reservations  may  be  made  in  ad- 
vance by  writing  to  Mrs.  Doris  Clarke, 
Chairman,  3390  Oak  Ave.,  Coconut 
Grove,  Miami,  Florida.  Tickets  will  also 
be  on  sale  at  Convention  Headquarters, 
McAllister  Hotel,  Miami. 

The  luncheon  for  all  women  Legion- 
naires is  set  for  October  17,  1  P.M.,  at 
the  Biscayne  Terrace  Hotel.  Tickets  are 
$3.00,  and  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Lundberg,  Chairman  of  the 
Women's  Division,  616  N.W.  40th  St., 
Miami,  Florida.  They  will  also  be  on 
sale  at  the  McAllister  Hotel. 

All  women  Legionnaires  are  invited 
to  use  Room  629  of  the  McAllister  Hotel, 
Miami,  as  their  headquarters.  Hostesses 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 
JULY  31,  1951 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit.  . .  .$  314,007.05 

Receivables    840,245.61 

Inventories    468,538.21 

Invested  Funds    459,482.11 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund  $  252,890.84 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund  .  .  .  ■  1.224,202.75  1,477,093.59 


EVENTS  PLANNED  FOR  WOMEN 
LEGIONNAIRES  AT  MIAMI 

Two  big  get-togethers  for  women 
Legionnaires  are  scheduled  during  the 
National  Convention  in  Miami,  Florida 
—  a  breakfast  for  war  nurses,  and  a 
luncheon  for  all  women  members.  Both 
events  will  be  held  in  the  Sky  Room  of 
the  Biscayne  Terrace  Hotel,  340  Bis- 
cayne Blvd.,  Miami's  newest  hotel. 

The  breakfast  will  be  on  Tuesday, 
October  16,  8  A.M.,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  National  Organization  of 
World  War  Nurses,  of  which  Mrs.  Mary 
F.  Cuttell,  Natick,  Massachusetts,  is 
National  Commander.  All  nurses  are 
vrelcome,  even  though  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  organization. 

Tickets  are  $2.75  for  the  breakfast, 


Real  Estate,  less  depreciation. . . .  857,032.38 
Furniture  and  Fixtures,  less 

depreciation    316.190.27 

Deferred  Charges    75.910.22 

$4,808.499.44 

LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  192,720.33 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   500,868.69 

Deferred  Income    865,183,78 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust   $  252,890.84 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust   1.228,545.57  1,481.436.41 

Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital: 

Reserve  Fund  23,464.13 
Restricted  Fund  .  .  17,939.98 
Reserve  for  construction 

Wash,  office  .  .  .  784,502.42 
Real  Estate  .  .  .  .  .    80,000.00  905,906.53 
Unrestricted  Capital: 

Surplus    254.371.73 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expense 

7  months    608.011.97  862,383.70 

1.768,290.23 
$4,808,499.44 


from  local  Posts  will  be  on  duty  to  give 
information  and  take  messages.  A  reg- 
ister of  all  women  who  come  to  Room 
629  will  be  kept,  so  that  friends  can 
locate  one  another. 


CROSSES  HOT  SAND 

( Continued  from  page  32) 
plar  of  the  York  Rite  or  32nd  Degree  of 
the  Scottish  Rite.  The  order  is  limited 
to  North  America,  embracing  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  enrolled  in  its  162 
Temples  are  some  650,000  members. 

The  great  philanthropic  and  humane 
work  of  the  Shrine  —  which  is  not  gen- 
erally known  to  the  man  on  the  street; 
he  sees  only  the  "street  work"  at  cere- 
monials —  is  supported  wholly  by  the 
organization. 

"Each  one  of  our  650,000  members," 
said  Mr.  Calhoun,  "is  assessed  $5  each 
year  in  addition  to  his  dues,  and  we  have 
built  up  a  sizable  endowment  fund,  but 
with  all  this  we  must  look  to  other 
sources  of  revenue,  such  as  bequests, 
gifts  and  charitable  events." 

Chief  among  the  annual  events  which 
provides  the  money  to  keep  the  hospitals 
going  is  the  East-West  New  Year's  Day 
football  game  at  Kezar  Stadium,  San 
Francisco,  and  many  other  similar 
events. 


AMERICANISM  DIVISION  TO 
HOLD  OPEN  FORUM  AT  MIAMI 

The  National  Americanism  Commis- 
sion of  The  American  Legion  will  con- 
duct an  all-day  open  forum  meeting  at 
Miami,  on  Saturday,  October  13.  Prom- 
inent speakers  who  will  address  the  for- 
um will  be,  among  others,  Edwin 
Wright,  of  the  State  Department,  on 
world  communism;  Glenn  R.  Hillis,  Ko- 
komo,  Indiana,  who  recently  made  a 
world  tour,  on  world  affairs  and  crusade 
for  freedom;  John  A.  Jones,  Director  of 
Publications  and  Publicity,  Weirton 
Steel  Company,  on  community  service. 

Americanism  delegates  from  Posts 
and  Departments  and  other  Legion- 
naires interested  in  the  Americanism 
program  who  will  be  in  Miami  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
33rd  annual  National  Convention,  are 
invited  to  attend  and  participate. 


NATIONAL  HDQRS.  TO  HAVE 
MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  SHELF 

In  several  instances  books  have  been 
presented  to  the  Library  at  National 
Headquarters,  Indianapolis,  in  memory 
of  some  nationally  prominent  Legion- 
naires who  have  passed  away.  This 
thought  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  departed  in  a 
more  permanent  way  than  by  the  usual 
floral  offering  for  the  funeral. 

The  official  Legion  bookplate  is  placed 
in  each  memorial  volume  designating 
the  donor  and  the  person  in  whose  mem- 
ory the  book  is  presented.  A  letter  is  sent 
the  family  telling  them  of  the  tribute. 

Mrs.  Verna  B.  Grimm,  Librarian,  will 
be  glad  to  suggest  titles  to  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  this  form  of  memorial. 
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Hardly  Anybody  Is  Disabled 


appraisal  of  all   disabled   job  applicants. 

Charles  Hulbert,  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island,  worked  for  fourteen  >  ears  in  pri- 
vate emplo)'menf  before  War  II.  When  he 
returned  from  Nazi  captivit>-  with  one  leg 
and  part  of  the  other  foot  missing  his  em- 
ployers retained  him  little  longer  than  the 
Selective  Service  Act  required,  then  let  him 
go. 

Hulbert's  spirits,  which  neither  war  nor 
serious  disability  had  been  able  to  dampen, 
sank  to  a  dangerously  low  ebb. 

Fishing  from  a  rowboat  in  Narragansett 
Sound  he  drifted  past  the  Quonset  Point 
Naval  Air  Station  and  told  himself, 
"They'll  hire  me." 

.\nd  so  they  did,  in  a  Civil  Service  job 
at  the  air  station  in  production  control, 
which  does  not  require  two  legs,  and 
which  Hulbert  does  well. 

Roughly  10  percent  of  the  employable 
men  and  women  in  this  country  —  or  about 
seven  million  people  —  are  physically'  im- 
paired. About  two  and  a  half  million  of 
them  are  veterans,  while  four  and  a  half 
million  are  non-veterans. 

Nearly  one  million  of  the  physically  han- 
dicapped are  constantly  and  unsuccessfully 
in  the  iob  market. 

Nobod)  has  estimated  how  man)  of  the 
seven  million  are  under-employed  —  forced, 
like  Ralph  Kilcourse,  to  take  work  that  is 
far  below  their  abilities  because  of  unrealis- 
tic attitudes  to\A'ard  their  impairments. 

In  194.>  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
began  a  stud}'  of  the  performance  of  work- 
ers \\  ith  physical  impairments  in  185  manu- 
facturing plants  in  all  major  classes  of 
.\merican  industry. 

It  found  that  76  of  these  plants  employ  ed 
too  few  impaired  workers  to  make  a  study 
of  their  performance  worthwhile.  So  it 
dropped  them  from  the  survey  and  concen- 
trated <jn  the  remaining  109  plants. 

Of  these  109  plants,  thirty-four  had  spe- 
cific rules  against  hiring  people  with  one 
or  another  phy  sical  impairment. 

Si.\  of  them  had  rules  against  hiring 
anybody  with  any  impairment. 

Only  rwenty-five  had  a  positive  policy 
directing  the  personnel  director  to  do  for 
a  disabled  man  what  he  would  do  auto- 
matically for  the  non-disabled  —  attempt  to 
place  him  successfully. 

Of  the  thirty-four  plants  with  strict 
rules  against  hiring  anyone  with  certain 
physical  impainnents.  thirry-three  forbade 
the  hiring  of  anyone  with  so  simple  a  dis- 
ability as  a  hernia! 

This  rule  uas  not  based  on  anything 
concrete,  and  was  unrelated  to  any  known 
principle  of  personnel  placement. 

In  those  109  plants  there  were  3,544  men 
and  women  with  hernia  successfully  filling 
more  than  600  different  kinds  of  jobs. 
.Many  of  them  were  working  in  the  same 
plants  that  forbade  hiring  hernia  victims. 
They  had  been  hired  first,  suffered  a  hernia 
later,  and  had  been  kept  on. 

Altogether  the  Labor  Department  sur- 
vey found  more  than  11,000  disabled  work- 
ers in  these  109  plants. 

Their  performance  for  their  employers 
as  a  group  —  and  when  broken  down  dis- 
ability by  disability  —  was  not  significantly 
different  from  that  of  unimpaired  workers 
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on  the  same  jobs  and  on  similar  jobs. 

The  impaired  were  slightly  superior  to 
the  unimpaired  in  pn)ductivityl 

The  biggest  difference  between  the  two 
groups  uas  that  employers  fired  the  phy- 
sically impaired  somewhat  more  willingly 
than  they  fired  the  whole-bodied. 

No  other  differences  in  jobs  records 
were  as  significant  as  that  — not  in  produc- 
tixity,  absenteeism,  accident  rate,  fre- 
quency of  injuries  on  the  job,  or  time  lost 
through  injuries. 

The  11,000  impaired  workers'  disabili- 
ties included  all  the  disabilities  against 
which  some  of  the  plants  had  ironclad 
hiring  rules  -  hernia,  various  degrees  of 
blindness,  deafness,  deaf-muteness,  heart 
trouble,  ex-tuberculosis,  diabetes,  missing 
limbs,  useless  limbs,  impaired  limbs,  de- 
formity, epilepsy  and  stomach  ulcer. 

Nearly  600  of  these  men  and  women 
suffered  a  combination  of  two  of  these 
disabilities  but  still  they  did  their  jobs 
well  without  inconvenience  to  their  em- 
ployers. 

The  Labor  Department  survey  found 
that  there  was  apparently  no  job  in  these 
plants  that  some  impaired  person  could  not 
do  well.* 

I  will  add  that  there  are  precious  few 
physically  handicapped  men  or  women 
who  cannot  do  some  job  well.  1  he  chief 
exceptions  u ould  be  in  some  cases  of  men- 
tal disabilities.  Even  here  ue  must  recall 
that  the  late  Clifford  Beers,  father  of  the 
mental  health  movement  in  this  country, 
was  an  inmate  of  a  mental  hospital  when 
he  began  the  work  that  brought  him  na- 
tional distinction. 

We  know  that  most  of  America's  two 
and  a  half  million  disabled  veterans  and 
four  and  a  half  million  disabled  non-vet- 
erans can,  if  they  v\  ill,  fit  themselves  for 
useful  and  satisfying  employment.  We 
provide,  through  two  huge  government 
agencies  and  many  state  agencies,  the  train- 
ing and  guidance  for  them  to  refit  them- 
selves. These  agencies  are  the  \^eterans 
Administration,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  state  agencies  that  coop- 
erate with  both  of  them. 

We  know  that  American  business  and 
industry  can,  if  they  will,  place  the  im- 
paired in  successful  employ  meni.  And 
there  is  no  need  to  be  sentimental  about 
it,  unless  one  is  so  inclined.  To  the  extent 
that  we  needlessly  reject  the  disabled  we 
misuse  manpower,  we  waste  tax  money 
spent  on  rehabilitation,  we  increase  the 
cost  of  rehabilitation  by  making  it  ssnneces- 
sarily  difficult  and  we  vastly  increase  the 
national  cost  of  outright  welfare  expendi- 
tures. 

There  is  no  basic  difference  between 
placing  the  impaired  and  placing  the  un- 
impaired in  business  and  industry. 

Is  the  man  physically  fit  for  this  job? 

Does  he  have  the  mentality,  the  educa- 
tion and  the  skills  for  this  job.' 

Are  his  interests  and  personal  attitudes 
such  that  they  will  aid  rather  than  hinder 
his  success  on  this  job.' 


*Thf  Performance  of  Phviically  Impaired  Workers 
ill  Manufacturing  Industries,  bulletin  No.  923. 
L'nited  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  1948.  132  pages. 


Is  he  personally  acceptable  to  the  people 
he  must  get  along  with  on  this  job? 

These  are  the  basic  problems  of  hiring. 

F.ach  job  has  its  own  requirements,  and 
a  man  lacking  enough  in  any  one  of  them 
so  that  he  is  a  bad  bet  for  the  panicular 
job  is  a  man  the  employer  should  not  hire 
for  that  ]oh  — whether  he  is  disabled  or  not. 
If  a  man  meets  all  these  requirements  —  as 
millions  of  the  disabled  are  able  to  do  for 
thousands  of  jobs  —  then  he  should  rank  as 
a  serious  contender  for  the  job  whether 
disabled  or  7iot. 

Many  sorts  of  handicaps  require  no 
greater  personnel  skills  for  placement  than 
common  sense. 

There  are,  of  course,  handicaps  which 
call  for  real  placement  skill.  Since  personnel 
work  is  recognized  as  a  specialized  and 
profitable  service  in  business  and  industry, 
any  firm  can  reasonably  expect  its  person- 
nel .staff  to  dex'elop  such  skills  as  part  of  its 
own  qualifications  —  and  plenty  of  help  is 
available  for  a  firm  which  has  hitherto 
closed  its  doors  to  the  disabled. The  Veterans 
Employ'ment  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  retains  a  Veterans  F,mployment 
Representative  in  each  state  who  is  familiar 
with  the  problems  and  the  channels  of  in- 
fomiation  for  sound  placement  and  human 
engineering  in  the  field  of  the  handicapped. 

In  addition,  each  state  has  its  own  State 
Employment  Service,  which  cooperates 
with  the  VES.  The  State  Employment 
Serv'ices  have  skilled  specialists  who  can 
go  into  a  plant  and  help  map  out  detailed 
and  workable  policies  for  routine  place- 
ment of  qualified  men  and  women  with 
even  the  most  severe  physical  handicaps. 

For  twenty  years  The  American  Legion 
has  made  it  a  major  program  to  shed  light 
on  the  sound  principles  of  employing  the 
handicapped.  Today,  more  industries, 
plants,  agencies,  committees,  commissions 
and  organizations  .stand  with  us  than  ever. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  that  may 
be  expected  to  have  a  lasting  effect.  Those 
progressive  industries  and  plants  that  have 
dropped  their  automatic  bars  against  people 
with  disabilities  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  iron-clad  rules  against  the  handi- 
capped, with  no  attempt  at  proper  place- 
ment, are  about  as  sensible  as  turning  away 
all  people  with  red  hair. 

A  persistent  myth,  which  has  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat,  is  that  a  firm  that  hires  the 
physically  handicapped  must  pay  higher 
compensation  insurance  rates.  J.  Dewey 
Dorsett,  general  manager  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Casualty  and  Surety^  Companies, 
swung  another  axe  at  this  stubborn  tale 
May  4th,  when  he  said,  in  part: 

"It  is  utterly  untrue  that  the  physically 
handicapped  cannot  be  hired  in  industry 
because  the  insurance  companies  oppose  it. 
The  sooner  that  myth  is  buried  the  better. 

"Seven  years  ago,  in  1944,  our  association 
prepared  a  'Declaration  of  Attitude'  stating 
clearly  the  fact  that  the  hiring  of  the  handi- 
capped had  no  influence  on  workmen's 
compensation  rates.  It  was  also  made  very 
clear  that  workmen's  compensation  rates 
are  based  on  an  insured  employer's  acci- 
dent experience,  not  on  whether  he  does 
or  does  not  employ  physically  impaired 
persons.  Experience  has  shown  that  physi- 
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cally  handicapped  employees,  ivhen  prop- 
erly placed  in  a  job,  have  no  more  accidents 
than  other  workers.".  . 

But  what  happens  when,  for  instance,  a 
man  with  one  hand  lias  an  accident  on  the 
job  which  costs  him  the  other  hand?  His 
compensation,  for  loss  of  his  last  hand,  sky- 
rockets over  the  compensation  of  a  two- 
handed  worker  who  loses  one  hand  on  the 
job  but  still  has  one  hand  remaining.  Need 
employers  fear  that  this  "second  injury"  ele- 
ment makes  the  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped a  very  real  added  insurance  cost? 

They  need  not!  Today  42  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  "second  injury" 
funds  which  pay  the  extra  cost  in  cases  like 
this.  The  additional  money  risk  is  not 
added  to  the  insurance  experience  of  the 
employer  who  hires  a  handicapped  person, 
and  does  not  affect  his  insurance  rates. 

The  impact  of  two  world  wars,  and  par- 
ticularly the  manpower  shortage  on  the 
home  front  during  War  II,  forced  many 
employers  xo  hire  men  and  women  they 
would  have  automatically  rejected  on  phy- 
sical grounds  before.  Not  all.  but  many  of 
these  emplo\'ers  took  the  pains  to  check 
on  the  performance  of  their  temporary 
wartime  handicapped  workers  and  found, 
often  to  their  complete  surprise,  that  their 
firms  had  been  rejecting  a  surprisingly  pro- 
ductive source  of  manpower. 

By  1946,  some  of  the  barriers  began  to 
disappear.  Orders  went  out  to  personnel 
directors  to  fit  the  man  to  the  job,  and  to 
rewrite  medical  rules  that  rejected  men  for 
disabilities  on  a  company-wide  basis  with- 
out reference  to  the  particular  job. 

A'Ve  find  these  changes  to  work  success- 
fully everywhere  they  are  tried,  and  we 
find  them  to  be  most  common  among  those 
industries  and  businesses  that  are  the  most 
progressive.  It  is  also  among  the  more  pro- 
gressive industries  that  vve  find  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  toward  successfully 
placing  the  handicapped. 

Since  War  11  there  have  been  no  auto- 
matic bars  against  the  handicapped  in  the 
Bulova  Watch  Company,  either  in  policy 
or  practice.  Bulova  hires  strictly  by  match- 
ing the  men  to  the  job,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
firms  —  Ford  is  another  and  there  are  quite 
a  few  more  —  that  made  a  special  attempt 
ta  make  the  handicapped  independent  and 
productive.  Bulova  set  up  a  school  of  watch- 
making for  paraplegics,  amputees  and 
other  wheel-chair  cases  at  Woodside,  Long 
Island.  There  it  taught  watchmaking  to 
the  disabled  without  cost  to  the  man  or  the 
government.  Graduates  of  the  school  have 
gone  into  the  Bulova  plants  and  into  other 
branches  of  the  watch  indu.stry. 

Bulova's  policies  attracted  many  other 
handicapped  men  and  women  to  the  com- 
pany, so  that  for  nearly  seven  years 
Bulova's  five  U.S.  plants  (and  now  a  sixth) 
have  hired  an  abnormally  high  percentage 
of  handicapped  people. 

After  seven  years,  Bulova  personnel 
people  sum  up  their  experience  in  three 
little  words;  "It  works  fine." 

All  servicemen  and  veterans  are  familiar 
with  the  way  rigid  policies  against  disabili- 
ties work  somewhat  senselessly  in  reverse 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  two  great  wars  it 
was  hard  to  believe  that  there  was  much 
sense  in  man>'  of  the  physical  grounds  for 
which  the  Armed  Forces  would  reject  a 
man  from  all  service. 


Now  even  the  Anny  has  changed,  as 
18-year-old  Corporal  George  Cardwell  can 
testify.  Cardwell  highlights  a  1950  Army 
regulation  by  which  the  Army  may  accept, 
for  limited  service,  men  who  have  been 
wounded  in  action.  Cardwell  had  his  right 
leg  blown  off  in  Korea  in  August,  1950. 
When  he  re-enlisted  last  June  7  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  because  he  couldn't  get 
a  civilian  job,  the  Associated  Press  quoted 
him  as  saying;  "From  now  on  the  Army  is 
my  home.  There  are  many  civilian  jobs  I 


"You're  a  fine  boy,  and  I  love  you  like  a  \ 
father  should  love  his  son,  but  if  you  j 
don't  stop  blowing  that  horn,  I'm  going  j 
to  break  your  little  arm  in  four  different  j 
places!"  j 
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could  do,  but  it  seems  no  one  wants  to 
hire  a  fellow  who  has  a  little  difficulty 
moving  as  swiftly  as  others." 

Though  the  Army  still  rejects  new  can- 
didates for  minor  physical  reasons,  it  has 
announced  it  plans  to  put  10,000  combat- 
wounded  men  on  limited  service  in  easy- 
chair  jobs,  to  replace  the  able-bodied. 

And  why  not?  The  term  "limited  serv- 
ice" may  be  one  bugaboo  that  hinders 
larger  extension  of  these  sensible  policies. 
It  is  a  negative  temi,  implying  special  privi- 
lege and  protection,  but  is  not  different 
from  "proper  placement,"  which  the 
Armed  Forces  and  private  employers  should 
practice  at  all  times. 

It  is  a  pretty  poor  organization  that  does 
not  have  everybody  on  limited  service, 
doing  what  he  does  well  and  keeping  out 
of  what  he  cannot  do  well.  Limited  service 
need  mean  no  more  than  getting  the  best 
from  ever>'  man  and  woman. 

Happily,  more  and  more  people  in  key 
spots  are  realizing  this,  even  though  it  has 
taken  a  couple  of  national  emergencies  to 
drive  the  lesson  home.  In  1945  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  set  aside  the  first 
full  week  in  October  as  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week,  a 
movement  sponsored  by  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
and  heartily  backed  by  The  American 
Legion. 


In  1947  the  President  went  further  and 
appointed  a  permanent  committee  to  spon- 
sor sound  employment  of  the  handicapped 
both  in  and  out  of  government.  Vice  Ad- 
miral Ross  T.  Alclntyre  (Ret)  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  President's  special  committee.* 
All  major  employing  agencies  of  the  fed- 
eral government  were  urged  to  cooperate, 
and  a  permanent  office  for  the  committee 
was  set  up  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  committee  has  done  and  is  doing 
a  fine  year-'round  job,  enlisting  more  and 
more  firms,  organizations  and  individuals 
in  the  job  of  promoting  realistic  placement 
practices.  Outspoken  supporters  of  its 
policies  include  such  influential  and  impor- 
tant groups  as  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  C.I.O.,  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  and  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  large  companies  which  have  pro- 
gressive policies  toward  physical  require- 
ments for  jobs  are  steadily  increasing  in 
number.  They  include  —  in  addition  to 
Bulova  and  Ford  —  such  firms  as  Lockheed, 
Cadillac,  International  Business  Machines, 
International  Harvester,  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  and  Weirton  Steel.  This  short  list  is 
simply  representative  and  far  from  all- 
inclusive. 

Notable  government  agencies  with  a 
direct  hand  in  the  rehabilitation  and  the 
placing  of  the  handicapped  include  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Other  cooperat- 
ing agencies  include  the  Treasury,  Defense, 
Commerce  and  State  departments  and  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board. 

VA  and  Defense  employ  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  handicapped  people 
who  are  in  government  jobs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Civil  Sen'ice  Com- 
mission render  sen  ices  and  promote  poli- 
cies that  place  the  handicapped  in  private 
and  public  employment.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  renders  a  host  of  services 
toward  creating  independent  family  farm- 
ers which  are  of  great  help  to  the  handi- 
capped on  the  farms. 

When  we  consider  that  twenty  years  ago 
The  American  Legion  was  the  only  organi- 
zation with  national  influence  that  was 
vigorously  promoting  the  sound  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  we  can  be  well 
pleased  with  the  changes. 

Once  the  Legion  could  do  little  more 
than  talk  and  plead  for  saner  attitudes.  To- 
day many  voices  have  been  added  to  ours, 
and  the  Legion,  with  its  nearly  three  mil- 
lion members,  does  a  steady  job  of  sup- 
porting the  growing  list  of  agencies  that 
are  charged  with  doing  the  work. 

It  is  too  bad  that  every  Legionnaire 
could  not  go  to  Washington  and  see  the 
day  by  day  cooperation  between  Legion 
representatives  and  these  agencies,  or  hear 
such  men  as  Larry  Fenlon,  chairman  of  the 
Legion's  Economic  Commission,  testifying 
before  Congress  when  annual  appropria- 
tion time  comes  around  —  explaining  that 
the  millions  of  Legionnaires  want  this 
work  to  continue  until  no  man  or  woman 
is  handicapped  in  the  minds  of  others,  but 
is  measured  by  his  own  true  worth. 

THE  END 

*Erle  Cocke,  Jr.,  National  Commander  of  The 
American  Legion,  is  a  member  ol  the  executive 
board  of  the  President's  rommittee.  Editors 
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//  you  w/n  \hh  sensational  $2,500.00 

WELDWOOD 

GLUE  CONTEST 

for  American  Legion  Members  only 
and  members  of  fhe  Auxiliary 


Just  a  few  of 
many  uses  for 
WELDWOOD 
GLUE... 


R  epairing 
Wobbly  Chairs 


Building 
Model  Airplanes 


Gluing  Joints 


Mending 
Loose  Veneers 


Building  and 
Repairing  Boats 


Mending  China 
and  Crockery 


You  don't  even  have  to 
buy  anything  to  enter 
this  contest.  But  to 
familiarize  yourself, 
we'd  suggest  you  get  a 
packet  or  can  ( 10c-15c- 
35c-65c  and  95c  sizes) 
of  Weldwood  Glue  —  at 
any  hardware,  paint  or 
lumber  dealer's— read  all 
its  advantages  on  the 
label  —  and  try  it  your- 
self! Then  write  your 
lencr. 


NEVER  2>E?ORE  such  an  opportunity  fo 
raise  $1,000.00  for  your  Legion  Post  —  and 
$1,000.00  for  yourself,  besides! 


Almost  everybody  uses  Weldwood  Glue  — 
to  mend  things;  to  make  things.  Because 
it's  so  efficient,  that  it  makes  joints  stronger 
than  the  wood  itself! 

Now  we'd  like  you  to  tell  us  why  YOU 
like  Weldwood  Glue.  And  we're  offering 
$2,500.00  for  the  best  letters  about  it.  To 
participate  in  this  contest,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  this: 

Write  us  a  letter  of  25  words  or  less 
on  this  easy  subject:  "WHY  I  LIKE 


WELDWOOD  GLUE!  "-and  mail  it  to 
us  not  later  than  November  10th. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  your  entry 
is  a  winner,  you'll  receive  one  of  the  17 
prizes  listed  below.  Get  busy  and  enter  this 
contest  right  now.  Remember,  if  you  win 
first  prize  of  $1,000.00  cash  we'll  give  your 
Legion  Post  an  additional  $1,000.00! 
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EASY  CONTEST  RULES 

In  25  words  or  less  write  us  a  letter  on 
this  subject:  "Why  I  Like  Weldwood 
Glue  ".  State  your  Legion  Post  Number. 

Send  in  as  many  entries  as  you  wish  to 
Weldwood  Glue  Contest,  P.O.  Box  50, 
New  York  -46,  N.  Y. 
Winnmg  replies  will  be  selected  by  in- 
dependent judges,  on  the  basis  of  sin- 
cerity, originality  and  aptness.  Judges' 
decisions  are  final.  Duplicate  prizes  in 
case  of  ties.  All  entries  become  property 
of  United  States  Plywood  Corp.  Contest 
is  subject  to  Federal,  State  and  Local 
regulations. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  November  10th,  1951.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion  or  the 
Auxiliary  of  the  American  Legion  in 
good  standing,  is  eligible;  except  em- 
ployees of  U.  S.  Plywood  Corp. 

All  winners  will  be  notified  by  mail. 
Complete  list  of  winners  will  be  sent  on 
request,  accompanied  by  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope. 


UNITED  STATES  PLYWOOD  CORPORATION 

55  West  44th  Street  •  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


The  Myth  of  the  Mighty  Red  Army 
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fighters.  Red  Army  men  in  several  instances 
had  to  be  puslied  into  battle  by  the  l)ayun- 
ets  of  the  NKVD  troops.  \'V'hen  there  was 
no  danger  of  being  shot  in  the  back  by 
NKVD  troops  they  surrendered  in  droves 
to  the  Germans.  Soviet  press  bulletins 
never  made  mention  of  the  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  million  red  prisoners  who 
handed  themselves  over  to  the  Germans 
without  firing  a  shot.  As  prisoners  of  war 
working  on  German  farms  and  in  arma- 
ment plants,  their  life  was  heaven  com- 
pared to  their  peacetime  existence  in  sovk- 
hozes  and  kolkhozes.  After  Normandy  the 
"liberating"  Bolshe\iki  fell  upon  half  a 
million  Ukrainians  fighting  communism  in 
the  south  of  Russia  under  Gen.  \'laso\ . 
later  hanged  as  a  "war  criminal."  Hund^ed^ 
of  thousands  of  civilians  follovved  the  re- 
treating German  and  Rumanian  armies. 
This  mass  exodus  was  so  important  that  at 
Potsdam  the  Soviets  demanded  and  ob- 
tained American,  English  and  French  as- 
sistance in  repatriating  these  political  refu- 
gees against  their  will. 

It  was  common  practice  during  the  earK 
stages  of  the  war  for  red  soldiers  to  wound 
or  maim  themselves  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  stay  away  from  the  front.  The  demand 
for  cannon  fodder  was  so  great  that  six- 
teen-year-olds were  sent  to  battle  follow- 
ing a  bare  two  weeks'  training.  Even  this 
couldn't  satisfy  the  ruthless  demand  foi 
more  and  more  men.  Bandits  were  released 
from  jails  provided  they  went  to  the  front 
lines.  Such  desperadoes  dressed  in  Red 
Army  uniforms  are  responsible  for  some 
of  the  outrages  attributed  to  the  Red 
Army.  Indignant  parents  with  relatives 
under  political  arrest  showed  me  certifi- 
cates notifying  them  that  their  sons  had 
died  a  glorious  death  "in  defense  of  the 
socialistic  fatherland."  To  raise  its  pres- 
tige, the  party  enlisted  unwilling  Red 
Army  men  into  its  ranks,  sending  them 
membership  cards  at  the  front  as  a  "re- 
ward" for  their  valor.  After  the  war, 
purges  brought  the  party  back  to  normal, 
i.e.,  l/20th  of  the  population. 

In  the  heat  and  haste  of  the  Soviet  retreat 
the  reds  finished  off  captured  Germans, 
plus  their  own  wounded  and  those  Russians 
who,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  could  not 
keep  up  the  pace.  Stragglers  from  the  front 
testified  to  me  about  these  horrible  prac- 
tices. The  debacle  of  the  hot-footed  Red 
Army  racing  for  the  Caucasus  is  only  one 
of  the  unwritten  chapters  of  the  last  war. 
Press  correspondents  a  thousand  kilometers 
away  could  not  and  never  did  report  this 
military  marathon  won  hands  down  by  the 
Red  Army. 

I  constantly  ran  across  Red  Army  men 
who  fled  from  the  front  with  absolutely 
no  desire  to  fight  the  Germans  or  any  other 
invader.  What  they  did  want  to  do  was 
fight  the  NKVD  troops,  fully  equijjped 
and  fed  with  American  lend-lease.  It  was 
this  secret-police  army  that  prevented 
global  insurrections  from  taking  place  in 
unoccupied  Russia.  How  often  Russians 
asked  me  what  kind  of  men  our  American 
leaders  were  to  be  sending  so  much  ma- 
teriel to  the  torturers  of  their  people! 

With  the  Wehrmacht  fighting  on  two 


fronts,  the  Red  Army  triumphantly  reoc- 
cupied  its  territory,  proudly  riding  on 
Dodge,  Ford  and  ten-wheeler  Studebaker 
trucks.  Close  to  half  a  million  vehicles 
from  the  U.S.A.  alone  reached  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  the  endless  columns  1  watched,  there 
was  scarcely  any  Soviet-made  equipment 
after  1942. 

As  the  "liberating"  Red  Forces  ap- 
proached cities  and  villages  only  recenth' 
evacuated  by  the  Gcnnans,  the  people  got 
after  the  officers  of  the  Red  Army,  plead- 
ing with  thern  to  seize  power.  "We  want 
to  live  like  normal  people,"  they  said.  "Get 
rid  of  that  man  in  the  Kremlin  and  abolish 


"Look  Pop,  I'm  not  allowed  to  let  you 
atros.s  against  traffic  even  if  you  are  late 
for  work." 
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this  organized  slavery  of  collective  farm- 
ing." That  was  the  general  chorus  through- 
out Russia  in  1944-45. 

General  N.  F.  Vatutin  of  the  Red  Army 
was  suspected  of  being  favorable  to  this 
move.  While  ill  in  a  Kiev  hospital,  he  was 
surgically  assassinated  in  the  quiet  manner 
known  to  the  Kremlin  potentates.  On  the 
day  of  his  death  (April  15,  1944)  he  was 
promptly  proclaimed  "a  true  son  of  the 
Bolshevik  Pany,  one  of  the  best  military 
leaders  of  the  Red  Army." 

Readers  will  object  that  the  Red  Army 
fought  well.  This  is  absolutely  undeniable. 
Red  Army  men  fought  like  blazes  and 
were  models  of  bravery,  endurance  and 
self-sacrifice  in  circumstances  of  hardship 
that  defy  description.  How  is  this  ex- 
plained? The  good  muzhik  (peasant)  who 
carried  the  brunt  of  this  war  began  to  give 
his  all  and  fought  like  mad,  frcw  the  mo- 
nieiit  he  saw  the  possibility  of  a  change  of 
regime.  This  is  of  extreme  importance  for 
a  true  understanding  of  this  about-face. 
Every  Russian  from  then  on  really  thought 
he  was  fighting  for  himself  and  his  famih'. 
This  aLso  explains  the  widespread  type  of 
partisan  guerilla  warfare  that  then  became 
so  popular.  Moreover,  the>'  had  expected 
the  Allies  to  bring  them  liberation.  This 


was  especially  so  when  the  no v\  -forgotten 
Atlantic  Charter  was  proclaimed.  While 
millions  of  Russians  have  learned  the  hard 
way  to  distrust  Stalin's  signature,  the)'  be- 
lieved the  western  leaders  heralding  the 
FOUR  FREEDO.VIS.  Also  when  the 
Kremlin  for  a  time  was  forced  to  withdraw 
its  Fotitritki  (political  administrators)  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Red  Arm>'  because  of  the 
resulting  disorders,  mutinies,  killings,  de- 
nunciations and  desertions,  then  the  Red 
Army  did  fight.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
military  begun  to  feel  their  power  than 
the  Politmki  reappeared  reinforced  b\'  the 
karatelni  riadi  (punitive  squads)  of  the 
NKVD  troops.  They  did  such  a  fine  job 
of  keeping  the  Red  .Arm)-  in  check  that 
these  NKVD  chiefs  were  decorated  at  the 
war's  end.  The  indignation  of  the  Russiars 
people  then  knew  no  bounds. 

Similarly  when  victory  salutes  were  fired 
on  the  Red  Square  just  as  the  NKVD 
troops  were  resuming  their  stranglehold 
of  the  "liberated"  populations,  repressed 
anger  was  apparent  on  all  the  faces.  All  this 
happened  during  the  critical  period  of  flux 
when  Russians  were  led  to  think  they  v\  ere 
heading  for  a  much-dreamed-of  democ- 
racy. People  then  said:  "V\h>-  did  these 
British  and  Americans  come  over  here  to 
pour  oil  on  our  fire?"  Disenchantment  is 
a  mild  word  to  translate  the  feelings  of 
Red  Army  men  who  went  abroad  and 
compared  standards  of  life  undreamed  of. 
Moreover,  prisoners  of  war  forcibly  re- 
patriated were  never  allowed  to  go  back 
to  their  families.  Branded  in  a  body  as 
predateli  naroda  (traitors  to  the  country) 
they  were  herded  into  boxcars  or  put  on 
barges  and  sent  deep  inland  for  their  pere- 
vospitanie  (re-education).  The>'  had  seen 
too  much.  To  this  day  they  are  at  forced 
labor  under  MVD-.MGB  armed  guards. 

The  NKVD  during  the  war  dealt  both 
with  the  militant'  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  arguing  with  these  per- 
fected Tchekists.  This  explains  to  a  great 
extent  the  perfect  "discipline"  of  a  red 
soldier.  Quivering  submission  is  a  far  bet- 
ter expression.  The  Russian  nevertheless 
is  tough  and  can  endure  a  great  deal  more 
than  any  ordinary  western  soldier,  because 
he  is  born  in  poverty  inconceivable  to  the 
West,  and  accustomed  to  extraordinar>- 
privations  from  early  childhood.  Outsiders 
are  prone  to  confuse  "discipline"  \\  \t\\  the 
results  of  mental  fear  and  physical  intimi- 
dation. Upon  the  slightest  act  of  insubor- 
dination a  red  soldier  may  be  shot  dead  on 
the  spot  by  a  superior  officer.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  casual  observers  should  mar- 
vel at  Soviet  "discipline?"  General  pass- 
portization  in  the  U.S.S.R.  makes  escape 
virtually  impossible.  Should  a  red  soldier 
get  away,  he  knows  that  his  next  of  kin 
will  immediately  be  arrested.  This  is  a 
simple  application  of  the  Penal  Code  (Art. 
58  in  12  subdivisions)  protecting  the  bol- 
shevik regime. 

[n  the  light  of  these  details,  the  might 
of  the  Red  Army  becomes  a  myth,  its 
strength  a  v\'eakness  —  because  all  is  based 
on  systematized  fear  and  bulh'ing.  Stalin 
and  the  Politburo  know  this  better  than 
anyone  else.  Never  will  they  risk  sending 
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the  Red  Army  into  world  conflict,  because 
of  its  inherent  instabilit>'.  Besides  this,  the 
Russians  have  been  severely  weakened  in 
manpower  —  a  fact  so  far  carefully  con- 
cealed. Stalin  admitted  seven  million  killed 
in  World  War  II.  But  Red  Army  men 
never  hesitated  to  tell  me  that  ten  of  theirs 
at  least  died  for  every  German  killed.  To 
say  that  20  million  Russians  died  in  this  last 
war  is  an  understatement.  And  what  about 
the  invalids,  the  maimed  and  the  helpless 
veterans?  Their  number  is  far  greater  than 
the  killed.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  it  is  an  act  of 
counter-revolution  even  to  mention  this. 

While  V't)roshilov,  Budenny  and  Timo- 
shenko  in  the  initial  campaign  lost  entire 
armies  of  400,000  men  apiece,  it  is  also 
true  that  they  had  as  many  more  men  to 
throw  into  battle.  Our  own  GI's  bravely 
fighting  in  Korea  with  organized  handicaps 
know  what  this  means  with  the  Red 
Chinese  "volunteers"  descending  upon 
them  in  wave  after  wave. 

It  is  also  true  that  such  generals  as  Zhu- 
kov,  Rokossovsky  and  Manilovsky,  to 
name  but  a  few,  acquired  glory.  Leningrad 
never  fell  to  the  Germans  and  von  Bock 
was  stopped  at  the  outskirts  of  Moscow, 
Stalingrad  did  change  the  cour.se  of  the 
war  and  Simferopolis  in  the  Crimea  held 
out  nobly.  No  one  denies  these  accomplish- 
ments. Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  omit 


throwing  into  this  balance  other  important 
considerations:  In  the  face  of  an  invasion 
Russia,  not  the  Red  Army,  has  three  nat- 
ural advantages:  1.  14'/:  million  square 
miles  of  territory  to  run  on.  2.  Almost  in- 
exhaustible manpower.  3.  Insurmountable 
winter  conditions.  Added  to  this,  two  other 
important  factors  in  World  War  II 
pumped  and  puffed  the  Red  Army  to  a 
degree  of  glory  far  in  excess  of  its  real 
worth.  Who  knows,  for  example,  that  two 
entire  Soviet  fronts  were  exclusively  sup- 
plied, fed  and  equipped  with  U.S.A.  lend- 
lease?  Red  Army  officers  admitted  to  me 
that  but  for  this  they  could  not  have  held 
out.  The  Allies  in  general  and  the  Ameri- 
cans in  particular  are  held  responsible  by 
the  Russian  people  for  abetting  NKVD 
ruthlessness  at  a  time  when  it  should  have 
been  wiped  out.  The  true  factor  in  the 
Soviet  "victory"  is  not  the  overstated  Red 
Army  so  much  as  the  NKVD-MVD-MGB 
type  of  perfected  GESTAPO  the  Russian 
people  hoped  to  get  rid  of.  Since  when  are 
we  to  look  upon  this  as  a  symbol  and  proof 
of  Red  Army  might? 

The  real  story  of  red  military  weakness 
remains  to  this  day  little  known.  No  Allied 
military,  naval  or  air  attache  accredited  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  ever  permitted  to  observe 
the  Red  Army  or  any  other  red  military 
unit  in  combat  throughout  the  entire  war. 


Their  weaknesses  had  at  all  cost  to  be 
concealed.  I  know  that  occasionally  Allied 
officers  were  conducted  to  the  "front." 
Similar  excursions  were  organized  for  for- 
eign newspapermen,  including  the  impu- 
dent farce  of  the  Katyn  massacre  investi- 
gation elaborately  staged  by  the  Soviets. 
Participants  used  to  call  these  trips  "vodka 
circuits." 

When  our  GI's  stretched  a  hand  of 
friendship  to  greet  the  Red  Army  on  the 
Elbe,  they  were  offering  perfect  sincerity 
but  the  Americans  quickly  noticed  the 
"disciplinary"  restraint  of  the  Red  Army 
men  cowed  by  the  NKVD.  Every  single 
American  officer  and  GI  who  ever  dealt 
with  the  Soviets  experienced  the  same 
embarrassment. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  an  American 
correspondent  in  Moscow  showed  me  a 
cablegram  just  received  from  his  home 
office  which  approximately  read:  "We  sent 
you  to  Russia  to  get  the  nevvs.  Since  you 
can't  do  that  come  back  home."  Much  less 
starry-eyed  admiration  of  the  non-existing 
Red  Army  superman  would  have  resulted 
in  the  American  public  mind  had  other 
agencies  acted  likewise.  The  survival  of 
our  God-given  liberties  and  the  safeguard 
of  our  constitutional  heritage  are  too  pre- 
cious to  be  disturbed  by  unfounded  belief 
in  Soviet  super-excellence.  the  end 
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the  United  Nations  can  do  business  with 
Moscow  only  on  Moscow's  terms.  Here 
I  stand  with  Generals  MacArthur,  Wede- 
meyer  and  Chcnnault,  Congressman  Walter 
Judd  who,  for  two  terms  was  a  medical 
missionary  in  China,  and  Toyohiko  Kagawa, 
distinguished  Christian  evangelist  of  Japan. 

My  penny's  worth  toward  these  billion- 
dollar  answers  comes  from  no  wisdom  of 
my  own,  but  is  one  man's  screened  con- 
clusion who  has  had  unusual  facilities  for 
looking  and  listening  around  the  world. 
Since  April,  1950,  I  have  been  in  England 
and  France  four  times;  in  Holland  and 
Germany  twice;  three  times  in  Italy  and 
Israel;  in  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  Hong- 
kong, the  Philippines,  India,  Pakistan  and 
Spain  once  each.  These  visits  have  ranged 
from  flight  stops  in  Hongkong  and  Cal- 
cutta, where  I  met  important  individuals 
or  committees,  to  visits  of  three  days,  three 
weeks  and,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  even  longer. 
Also  in  1949  I  was  in  the  Far  East  for  two 
months,  visiting  Japan,  Korea,  China,  the 
Philippines,  and  returning  via  Alaska. 

These  visits  followed  a  uniform  pattern 
of  inquiry  and  observation.  I  listened  to 
educators  and  industrialists,  privates  and 
officers  in  the  army,  and  to  the  clergy.  I 
talked  to  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Budd- 
hists and  .Mohammedans.  I  sat  in  conference 
with  newspapermen,  students  and  labor 
leaders.  I  was  often  with  the  representatives 
of  the  various  governments  and  visited  our 
Ambassadors  and  Consuls  General.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  many  travelers  have  had  so 
many  opportunities  to  hear  the  relaxed 
judgment  of  the  clergy  of  the  countries 
visited.  What  I  write  now  is  a  composite 
from  all  the  voices  heard  and  all  things 
read  and  seen. 

Here  then  is  the  roll  call  of  the  nations  I 
visited:  Germany  is  interested  in  getting 


and  she  will  go  to  the  highest  bidder.  Her 
attitude  now  toward  the  Allies  is  significant 
of  her  basic  national  characteristic.  Defi- 
nitely she  respects  France,  who  has  given 
her  the  least,  more  than  either  England  or 
the  United  States,  who  have  given  much. 
To  arm  West  Germany  is  highly  dangerous, 
and  that  to  say  the  least.  If  and  when 
Russia  comes,  she  will  be  received  not  with 
open  arms,  but  I  fear  she  will  get  rather 
easily  the  arms  and  all  else  the  Allies  have 
contributed.  The  old  nazi  spirit  rides  again 
with  the  ghost  of  Hitler  out  in  front.  The 
power  that  can  unite  both  East  and  West 
Germany  will  take  everything,  and  without 
serious  opposition  —  unless  both  leadership 
and  manpower  are  supplied  from  other 
sources,  hi  convincinjr  quality  and  mivibers. 

Within  one  week  I  heard  two  distin- 
guished Americans,  who  have  lived  in 
France  since  W'orld  War  I,  say  essentially 
this:  "France  will  not  fight.  France  has 
known  two  world  wars  of  'liberation'  with- 
in the  memories  of  those  who  have  fought 
in  both.  Look  at  her  ruins.  To  France,  any- 
thing is  better  than  another  war."  And  that 
is  the  quick  reaction  of  Europeans  generally 
on  the  street,  in  the  shops  and  schools,  and 
particularly  in  the  homes.  The  men  I  have 
quoted  have  French  families  and  are  con- 
stant, accurate  students  of  public  opinion. 
VV'hen  I  said,  "Under  DeGaulle  France 
would  fight?"  they  replied:  "Wars  are  al- 
ways fought  under  dictatorship.  Democ- 
racies are  of  course  different.  But  even 
democracies  at  war  must  operate  as  dic- 
tatorships if  they  are  to  succeed.  Eventually 
they  outdo  the  dictatorships  in  their  effi- 
ciency. Who  made  and  dropped  the  first 
bomb?"  And  then  one  friend  added,  "Cer- 
tainly France  will  call  to  the  colors,  but  the 
debacle  of  1939  would  be  only  a  preview 
for  this  next  one  —  and  I  am  not  thinking 


exclusively  of  the  communist  party.  France 
has  no  stomach  and,  as  she  sees  it,  no  reason 
for  war  —  any  war."  To  my  question,  "Does 
France  like  America?"  my  friend  shook  his 
head  ruefully  and  answered,  "Yes,  her  dol- 
lars." Granted,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  but  this  is  the  verdict  I  found. 

What  of  Italy?  Perhaps  better  than 
France  in  spirit  but  militarily  the  nation  of 
Michelangelo  and  Garibaldi,  even  under 
Mussolini,  was  hardly  more  than  a  headache 
for  Hitler.  Now  she  struggles  with  her  own 
totalitarianism  and  in  the  heart  of  the  com- 
mon people  there  is  only  revulsion  for  the 
thought  of  conflict.  Here  again  a  friend 
voiced  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  rep- 
resented in  my  survey:  "If  Russia  comes  to 
the  Italian  frontier  she  will  find  the  workers 
of  Turin  and  Milan  waiting  to  receive  her. 
Not  with  guns  perhaps  but  with  out- 
stretched hands."  To  my  statement  that 
Mussolini  made  Italy  tight  before  and  for 
something  infinitely  less  worthy,  he  an- 
swered: "Not  really  fight,  you  know  that! 
And  all  we  got,  even  when  we  changed 
sides,  was  inflation  and  the  loss  of  colonies." 
Does  Italy  like  America?  Yes  —  definitely 
more  than  France  likes  us,  and  here  the  law 
of  contradiction  holds  for  we  were  her 
conquerors. 

In  France  I  heard  very  little  about  aid 
given  by  this  country,  even  the  good-will 
dolls  and  toys,  but  constantly  1  was  re- 
minded that  the  guns  and  bombs  of  the 
Allies  killed  French  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren while  they  devastated  the  country. 

And  now  Spain.  My  visit  confirmed  the 
reports  of  Neiv  York  Times  correspondents 
Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger  and  Sam  Brewer.  Rec- 
ognition of  Spain  has  not  resulted  in  easing 
conditions  for  minorities.  And  now  our 
program  for  Spain  worsens  our  relations 
( Continued  on  pa^e  44) 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


VA  DIRECT  LOAN  FOR  GI  HOUSING: 

Correction  and  statement  of  present  status:  August 
Veterans  Newsletter  announced  passage  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  of  provision  for  two-year  extension  of  time  limit 
to  VA  to  make  direct  home  loans  to  vets  who  cannot  obtain 
private  financing.  .  .  .  But  —  news  item  failed  to  state  that 
there  were  differences  in  the  two  bills  passed  which  had  to 
be  ironed  out  before  being  sent  to  President  for  approval. . . . 
Direct  loan  feature  was  tied  up  in  Housing  Act;  Committee 
of  Conference  agreed  on  a  measure  acceptable  to  both 
Houses.  .  .  .  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  August  20;  House 
gave  its  approval  on  August  21.  .  .  .  The  bill  (at  time  of 
closing  this  letter)  is  on  the  desk  of  President  Truman 
awaiting  his  approval.  .  .  .  His  signature  will  make  it  law. 

In  addition  to  extending  authority  to  VA  to  make 
direct  loans  up  to  $7,500  maximum,  bill  provides  that  if  a 
vet  previously  obtained  $3,000  VA  guaranty  on  home 
purchase  he  may  now  obtain  the  additional  $4,500  in  this 
program.  .  .  .  $150,000,000  set  up  as  a  revolving  fund  from 
which  loans  are  to  be  made,  to  be  maintained  by  repayments, 
sales  of  mortgages,  etc.  .  .  .  Bill  also  provides  maximum 
down  payment  of  4  percent  on  routine  GI  housing  up  to 
$7,000;  6  percent  from  $7  to  $10,000,  and  8  percent  from 
$10  to  $12,000.  ...  At  the  same  time  FHA  and  conventional 
loan  down  payment  requirements  are  10  percent  up  to  $7,000; 
15  percent  from  $7  to  $10,000,  and  20  percent  from  $10  to 

$12,000  Beyond  that  amount.  Regulation  "X"  governs  

In  addition  $50,000,000  is  also  provided  for  housing  in 
critical  areas  which  must  be  sold  when  emergency  terminates. 
.  .  .  Vets  will  be  given  priority  for  purchase  when  sold. 

HOUSE  OVERRIDES  VETO  OF  DISABLED  BILL: 

President  Truman  vetoed  the  Legion-supported  bill 
(R.R.  3193)  which  would  provide  $120  per  month  for 
non-service  connected  disabled  vets  who  are  in  need  of 
attendance  or  nurses'  care.  .  .  .  Gave  as  one  reason  that  bill 
would  cost  $400,000,000  a  year  by  the  end  of  the  20th 
century.  .  .  .  President  reiterated  his  belief  that  veterans' 
legislation  "should  be  limited  to  meeting  those  special  and 
unique  needs  which  arise  directly  from  military  service."  .  .  . 
Other  needs,  he  contended,  should  be  met  through  "com- 
prehensive programs  for  veterans  and  non-veterans  alike." 

House  of  Representatives,  on  August  17,  expressed 
disapproval  of  President's  attitude  by  overriding  the  veto 
by  the  thumping  vote  of  318  to  45  —  or  76  more  than  the 
required  two-thirds  majority  to  pass  a  measure  over  the 
President's  veto.  .  .  .  Bill  now  awaiting  Senate  action.  .  .  . 
If  the  Senate  also  overrides  the  veto  the  bill  will  become  law 
despite  the  President's  objections. 

Increased  rate  of  payment  to  totally  and  permanently 
non-service  connected  disabled  (whose  condition  requires  a 
nurse  or  attendant)  would  be  paid  to  about  50  Spanish- 
American  War  vets,  about  25,000  WWl  vets,  some  500  WW2 
vets,  and  an  unknown  number  of  Korean  War  vets. 


GOLD  STAR  BUTTON  ACT  AMENDED: 

President  Truman  has  signed  into  law  an  Act  amending 
Public  Law  306,  80th  Congress,  to  provide  Gold  Star  lapel 
buttons  for  widows  and  parents  of  Armed  Forces  personnel 
who  lost  their  lives  in  WWl  and  the  Korean  War.  .  .  .  Law 
previously  provided  for  this  distinctive  button  for  eligible 
survivors  of  WW2  only.  .  .  .  Application  forms  for  the  Gold 
Star  button  in  the  authorized  classifications  (NME  Form  3), 
if  not  available  from  Service  Officers,  can  be  had  from  the 
following  offices :  Army  —  Adjutant  General,  Department  of 
the  Army;  Navy  —  Chief  of  Navy  Personnel,  Attention 
Personnel  10;  Marine  Corps  —  Commandant,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps;  Coast  Guard  —  Commandant,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  all 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

BONUS  FOR  VERMONT'S  KOREAN  VETS: 

Bonus  benefits  have  been  extended  by  Vermont  to  its 
Armed  Forces  personnel  serving  in  the  Korean  War  crisis.  .  .  . 
Benefit  goes  to  enlisted  personnel  in  U.  S.  service  after 
June  27,  1950,  and  prior  to  June  30,  1953,  who  resided  in  the 
Green  Mountain  State  at  time  of  enlistment  or  induction.  .  .  . 
Rate  is  $10  for  each  month  of  service,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $120  —  next-of-kin  of  servicemen  who  die  in  service 
receive  the  maximum.  .  .  .  But  if  death  of  serviceman  occurs 
after  discharge  and  before  collecting  benefit,  payment  only 
of  earned  amount  is  paid  to  survivors.  .  .  .  Fact  that  veteran 
has  been  paid  State  bonus  for  WWl  or  WW2  service,  or  both, 
does  not  bar  this  entitlement.  .  .  .  Application  forms  obtained 
from  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  BONUS  BOND  SALE  STYMIED: 

For  the  second  time.  West  Virginia  State  officials  failed 
to  win  approval  for  sale  of  $67,000,000  bonds  to  pay  a  WWl 
and  WW2  war-service  bonus  authorized  by  the  voters  last 
November.  .  .  .  War  Mobilization  Director  Charles  E.  Wilson 
says  it's  inflationary  and  National  Voluntary  Credit 
Restraint  Committee  refuses,  under  this  directive,  to  give 
the  green  light.  .  .  .  Governor  Okey  L.  Patteson  will  continue 
efforts  to  raise  the  funds,  meanwhile  Mountain  State  vets 
of  two  wars  will  whistle  for  their  bonus.  .  .  .  Oregon  vets 
face  the  same  snafu.  .  .  .  But  despite  the  difficulties  in 
financing,  Oregon  Department  of  Veteran  Affairs  will  issue 
application  forms,  to  be  available  some  time  in  October. 

SILVER  STAR  ADDED  TO  COMBAT  BADGE: 

Two-war  vets  who  have  earned  the  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge  can  now  wear  a  silver  star,  which  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  oak  wreath.  .  .  .  Front-line  medical  men  who  have 
served  in  WW2  and  Korea  are  given  similar  recognition.  .  .  . 
A  silver  star  has  also  been  added  to  the  Medical  Badge.  .  .  . 
One-war  doughboys  and  medical  corpsmen.  who  have  served 
in  spots  where  the  only  thing  between  them  and  the  enemy 
was  the  front  of  their  shirts,  wear  the  badges  without  the  star. 
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Which  bird  dod  is  your  choice  ? 


ENGLISH  SEHER 


POINTER 


SETTER  vs.  POINTER:  Upland  game  hunters  can 
argue  for  hours  about  the  relative  merits  of  the 
^  setter  and  the  pomfer— especially  where  quail  and 
pheasant  are  the  game. 

The  setter  is  a  long-haired  dog  .  .  .  exceptionally 
good  in  brushy  and  briary  country  .While  the  pointer 
is  a  short-haired  dog,  ideal  for  more  open  country. 

Both  dogs  have  similar  styles  of  hunting,  and  the 
sportsman  who  favors  one  over  the  other  will 
never  let  his  dog  down  in  an  argument.  That's  why 
it's  a  good  idea  to  try  both  dogs  and  make  up  your 
own  mind.  After  all,  you're  the  expert,  and  the 
best  dog  for  you  is  the  dog  that  works  best  for  you. 


YOU'RE  THE  EXPERT  in  choosing  whiskey,  too! 
Whiskies  differ  in  flavor  and  in  freedom  from 
harshness.  That's  why  we  invite  you  to  compare 
the  taste  of  Calvert  with  any  other  whiskey  — 
regardless  of  price  or  type. 

MAKE  THIS  60-SECOND  TASTE  TEST:  Just  ask  a 
friend  or  barman  to  pour  V4  oz.  of  Calvert  into 
a  glass,  and  the  same  amount  of  any  other  whiskey 
into  another— without  telling  you  which  is  which. 
Compare  each  one  for  smoothness,  flavor  and 
freedom  from  bite,  burn  or  sting.  Then  pick  the 
one  that  really  tastes  better  to  you. 

Here's  why  we  believe  you'll  pick  Calvert:  It  is 
blended  to  your  taste  ...  to  a  taste  determined  by 
a  "Consumer  Jury"  of  thousands  of  folks  like  vou. 

However,  if  you  still  prefer  another  brand,  then 
that's  the  whiskev  for  you.  Fair  enough? 


Calyert:  Challenges  Comparison 

>vith  any  whiskey —  at  any  price  ! 


CALVERT  RESERVE  BLENDED  WHISKEY- 86.8  PROOF-65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CORP.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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wirh  our  French  and  Knglish  allies.  Defi- 
nitely it  has  made  conditions  worse. 

Spanish  papers  in  May  were  particularly 
offensive  in  their  references  to  President 
Truman.  As  they  sec  it,  recognition  was  not 
our  gift  but  Franco's  achievement.  They 
say  pridefully  that  Franco's  government 
was  underrated  by  the  West.  He  was  the 
winner  completely,  and  of  course  Franco 
controls  the  press.  President  Truman,  re- 
luctant to  recognize  the  Spanish  dictator- 
ship has  done  his  utmost,  within  established 
diplomatic  amenities,  to  make  recognition 
count  toward  the  liberalization  of  the  Span- 
ish administration.  Ambassador  Stanton 
Griffis  is  doing  a  splendid  job. 

But  have  we  strengthened  the  Allied 
cause  in  F.urope  by  adding  Spain?  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  a  world  traveler  and  a 
former  graduate  student  in  an  American 
universit>',  answered  that  question  with  a 
shrug:  "You  will  never  get  from  Spain  what 
you  paid  for.  Our  people  want  no  fighting. 
After  the  revolution  they  prefer  anything 
to  w  ar.  Yes  —  even  Russia  is  better  than  that. 
If  we  submit,  then,  in  God's  time,  faith  will 
prevail.  War  can  only  ruin  all." 

Franco's  government  stands  today  (and 
may  fall  presently)  on  poverty  and  fear. 
Those  who  oppose  the  government  go  to 
jail  or  underground  and  non-violent  strikes 
in  Barcelona  and  the  north,  which  got  sup- 
port from  the  freedom-loving  Basques, 
arise  from  the  workers  themselves,  for 
unions  are  Franco-controlled.  In  Spain 
every  basic  liberty  has  been  abrogated  and 
the  lot  of  the  common  man  is  a  starvation 
existence.  I  spent  hours  in  the  slums  of 
Madrid  —  back  less  than  ten  blocks  from 
magnificent  public  buildings  (the  number 
of  which  still  increase)  and  broad  boule- 
vards unsurpassed  for  beauty  in  the  free 
world.  I  found  hunger,  vice,  and  disease 
equaling  that  of  Algiers  and  Cairo  at  their 
worst.  How  the  little  people  stay  alive  in 
Spanish  cities  remains  a  mystery  to  me. 

Finally,  what  about  the  United  Kingdom? 
"There  will  always  be  an  England'"  is  still 
characteristic  of  our  greatest  ally.  But  — 
or  until  the  last  few  weeks  —  we  were  mov- 
ing steadily  away  from  each  other.  1  am 
very  sure  the  breach  can  be  closed,  and 
now  both  Britain  and  America  are  purpose- 
fully at  the  business  of  closing  it.  Misun- 
derstandings have  been  serious  over  our 
differences  in  the  Far  East.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  in  October  of  last  year,  was 
most  charitable  when  he  said,  after  reading 
a  particularly  vicious  attack  on  his  leader- 
ship in  Japan  and  Korea  which  was  given 
a  double  spread  in  a  Hongkong  paper:  "If 
Hongkong  were  ours  and  we  had  billions 
invested  in  China,  and  our  leadership  of 
one  hundred  >'ears  had  been  superseded 
overnight  by  Great  Britain,  this  would  all 
look  different  to  us!"  But  today  the  British 
people  are  startled  and  even  bitterly  dis- 
illusioned by  revelations  of  continuing  trade 
with  Red  China.  The  remarkable  increase 
in  Chinese  imports  of  rubber  from  27,000 
tons  in  1949  to  over  70,000  tons  in  1950. 
with  65,000  tons  of  this  total  in  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year,  was  a  shock  to 
Britain  that  may  still  become  the  last  straw 
to  break  the  camel's  back  of  the  present 
government. 

On  the  day  General  MacArthui's  recall 
was  bannered  across  American  newspapers. 


Britain's  Foreign  Secretary  Morrison  asked 
that  we  negotiate  for  Formosa's  return  to 
China,  that  Peiping  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  and  given  the  preliminar>' 
draft  of  the  peace  treats  with  Japan.  Later 
he  modified  his  position,  but  said  that  For- 
mosa should  be  returned  to  China  when  a 
proper  settlement  has  been  made  on  Korea. 
But  I  found  little  support  for  Mr.  Morrison 
in  London.  Rather,  British  public  opinion 
supported  Mr.  Churchill's  demand  that  de 
facto  recognition  of  the  Peiping  govern- 
ment be  withdrawn.  And  now  Mr.  Morri- 
son seems  to  have  completely  reversed  him- 
self on  Far  Eastern  matters.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  cue  for  Mr.  Acheson  to  come  in. 
The  over-all  atmosphere  of  Great  Britain 
has  become  of  such  quality'  that  only 
Aneurin  Bevan  now  sounds  an  impressive 
anti-American  trumpet. 

Differences  over  fleet  commanders  are 
petty  annoyances  when  compared  with 
what  have  been  major  disagreements,  but 
the>'  rankle  and  hurt.  While  at  first  the 
firing  of  General  MacArthur  was  applauded 
in  London,  his  speech  to  Congress,  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee, 
and  the  following  presentation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's position  have  inspired  a  sober 
second  thought. 

My  plane,  taking  off  from  the  London 
airport,  was  delayed  by  engine  trouble  and 
returned.  In  those  closing  hours  of  my  sta>' 
in  England,  a  long-time  British  friend  said: 
"From  General  Marshall's  testimony,  it  be- 
gins to  look  to  us  as  though  AlacArthur 
got  fired  for  "what  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  supported,  and  for 
trying  to  finish  the  job  they  say  now  they 
want  done  —  finish  it  with  maximum  speed 
and  minimum  losses."  He  referred  then  to 
MacArthur's  defense  of  the  Eisenhower 
command  in  Europe  and  of  General  Mar- 
shall's insistence  that  Red  China  must  not 
be  recognized  by  the  United  States  or  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  —  and  that 
Formosa  must  not  go  to  the  reds. 

Also,  thoughtful  Europeans  generally 
have  begun  to  ask  whether  fighting  a  war 
intelligently  in  Korea  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  save  lives  and  v\  in  a  decisive  victory 
as  quickly  as  possible,  would  have  been  a 
greater  invitation  to  Russia  and  a  more 
serious  threat  of  all-out  World  War  III 
than  was  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  the  Marshall  Plan  and  General  Eisen- 
hower's return  with  our  stepped-up  militarj- 
aid  to  Europe  and  our  own  vastly  expanded 
preparedness  program. 

As  to  whether  or  not  Europe  and  the 
world  can  be  saved  from  communism  by 
\\  inning  the  war  in  Korea,  and  by  recap- 
turing the  initiative  from  the  communists 
in  China,  I  write  here  that  increasingly  as 
General  MacArthur's  formula  becomes 
known,  it  wins  the  support  in  Europe  not 
only  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  who 
scan  closely  the  international  scene,  but 
also  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

There  arc  u  ide  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
bombing  Manchuria,  and  landing  Chiang's 
troops  on  the  mainland,  but  with  the  over- 
all strategy'  of  holding  Formosa,  of  never 
recognizing  the  Peiping  government  and 
not  atlmitting  it  to  the  United  Nations, 
General  Douglas  .MacArthur  has  won  his 
case  in  Europe's  court  of  public  opinion, 
even  as  he  seems  to  have  won  it  with  the 
administration  that  fired  him. 


Europe,  with  the  threat  of  internal  dis- 
order, the  acute  menace  of  sabotage  now 
and  of  resolution  from  within  should  at- 
tack come  from  without,  is  keenly'  sensitive 
to  what  is  happening  in  Asia.  Nowhere  in 
the  v\'orld  did  I  find  thoughtful  men  and 
women  who  were  not  troubled  by  the 
contradiction  in  our  Asian  and  European 
policies:  Our  effort  to  impose  a  coalition 
government  upon  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  our  "u  hite  paper,"  and  our  "cease- 
fire" —  all  of  these  the  direct  opposites  of 
the  pattern  set  by  our  aid  to  Greece  in 
spite  of  its  reactionary  government,  and 
our  refusal  to  accept  Russian  domination 
of  Berlin  or  her  command  of  any  situations 
beyond  the  satellite  countries  which  are 
directly  in  front  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
prompt  action  of  President  Truman  in  go- 
ing to  the  aid  of  Korea  and  his  support 
from  the  United  Nations  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  absence  of  Russia,  con- 
tributed immensely  to  European  morale, 
though  they  did  not  entirely  remove  the 
doubt.  Now  General  MacArthur's  support 
of  a  global  strategy,  his  rebuke  of  vacilla- 
tion and  delay,  with  the  apparent  reversal 
of  Washington's  over-all  policy  in  the  Far 
East,  have  added  hope  and  given  a  clear 
picture  of  global  defense  of  the  free  world. 
Both  the  direct  and  indirect  returns  from 
General  MacArthur's  recall  may  be  com- 
pensation to  his  country  and  to  the  free 
world,  even  though  they  do  not  excuse  the 
method  and  manner  of  the  recall  itself. 

As  to  saving  Europe  and  the  world  from 
communism  by  winning  the  war  in  Korea, 
I  found  the  rapidly  focusing  attention  of 
public  opinion  overseas  moving  from  the 
removal  of  General  MacArthur  from  his 
dual  command  back  to  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  from  Seoul  and  then  to  the 
hardening  of  our  attitude  toward  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  "You  began,"  said  my  Protestant 
friend  in  Rome,  "by  holding  open  the  back- 
door in  China  even  though  you  never 
wavered  in  your  detennined  purpose  to 
keep  that  same  door  in  Europe  closed."  We 
discussed  the  "white  paper"  which  ruth- 
lessly unhanded  a  faithful  ally  in  the  face  of 
his  oncoming  enemy;  the  "cease-fire"  which 
immobilized  his  armies  for  a  year  while  it 
gave  the  communists  a  long  breather  to 
re-group  in  Manchuria  where  Russia  gave 
them  technical  advice  and  Japanese  war 
supplies  sufficient  to  keep  an  army  of  one 
million  men  in  the  field  for  five  years.  We 
remembered  the  determined  effort  made 
by  our  State  Department  to  impose  upon 
Chiang  a  coalition  government.  Then  came 
the  unequivocal  declaration  of  both  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
Korea  and  Formosa  would  not  be  defended. 
"You  said  'come  on'  to  Red  China  and 
Stalin,"  my  friend  remarked.  "You  never 
did  that  in  Europe." 

In  a  pointed  conversation  in  London  re- 
cently, a  British  citizen  made  this  state- 
ment: "It  just  doesn't  make  sense  for  us  to 
continue  recognition  of  a  government  that 
refuses  to  recognize  our  recognition  while 
it  rolls  on  rubber  we  supply  to  slaughter 
some  of  our  best  battalions,  and  it  doesn't 
make  sense  for  us  to  insist  that  you  repeat 
our  folly.  It  is  ridiculous  to  urge  now  the  sub- 
stitution of  Peiping  for  Taipei  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  return  of  Formosa  to  Red 
( Covtimicd  oj!  page  46) 
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Down  through  history,  American  soldiers  have  proved  that  their 
battle- worn  garb  is  the  mark  of  a  man. 

From  the  buff  and  blue  of  the  first  Continentals  to  the  combat 
dress  of  today,  the  U.  S.  Army  uniform  has  been  worn  proudly  by 
generations  of  men  .  .  .  good  soldiers  who  have  faced  with  quiet 
courage  the  dark  days  at  Valley  Forge  and  Trenton  .  .  .  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  the  Argonne  . . .  Bataan  and  the  Bulge,  and  the  Pusan 
perimeter. 

The  man  who  puts  on  this  uniform  joins  the  good  company  of 
those  stubborn  Americans  who  never  admitted  they  were  licked. 

American  combat  soldiers  are  again  leaving  the  mark  of  a  man  on 


the  history  of  the  free  world 


.  in  the  vanguard  of  greater  forces 
yet  to  be  formed  and  put  into  the 
field  to  uphold  America's  belief 
that  people  can  live  together  in 
peace  and  equality. 

Each  day  that  passes  finds  America 
stronger  and  more  secure.  Each 
day  more  and  more  of  these  young 
men  prove  they  are  ready  and 
worthy  to  wear  the  honored  uni- 
form that  is  the  mark  of  a  man. 
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(Coininued  fro///  ijagi.'  44) 
China,  but  it  does  make  as  much  sense  as 
your  vacillation  in  the  Far  East.  And  vacil- 
lation," he  concluded,  "kills  more  men."  He 
was  kind  enough  not  to  mention  it,  even  if 
he  thought  of  it,  that  until  now  America's 
Far  Eastern  policy  has  been  the  thing  that 
was  born  in  the  State  Department  when 
Alger  Hiss  was  still  there  and  when  Mr. 
Owen  Lattimore  was  rated  "Far  Eastern 
adviser."  Mr.  Lattimore,  in  an  April  inter- 
view with  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration, opinioned  that  any  strategic  move 
to  hold  Formosa  as  a  na\  al  base  is  "a  relic 
of  19th  Century  naval  thinking."  Every 
hour  it  becomes  more  apparent  that  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  was  following  close  to  the 
Administration  on  both  global  strategy  and 
the  conduct  of  our  total  program  in  Asia; 
that,  if  General  Alarshall  rightly  represents 
the  present  policy  of  Washington,  then 
MacArthur's  removal,  particularly  its 
abruptness,  while  fully  within  the  authority 
of  tiie  President,  was  both  unnecessarj-  and 
unwise.  A  conference  in  Washington  could 
have  cleared  the  differences  or  at  least  kept 
the  autlior  of  Japan's  new  democracy  and 
the  chief  shapcr  of  the  proposed  peace 
treaty  at  the  peace  table  in  Tokyo.  What 
the  Asian  peoples,  who  fear  communism, 
w  ho  regard  Nehru's  leadership  as  a  constant 
threat  but  to  whom  MacArtiuir  symbolizes 
the  unalterable  purpose  of  America  to  de- 
fend freedom  for  even  the  little  people  of 
the  Far  East  -  what  these  Asians  think  of 
the  General's  summar\-  dismissal  is  poig- 
nantly expressed  in  a  personal  letter  re- 
ceived from  Tokjo  this  month:  "You  arc 
as  stunned  as  w  e  are,  I  know,  over  the  re- 
mo\  al  of  our  great  leader.  Time  alone  w  ill 
cell  tlic  w  isdom  or  unw  isdom  of  it,  but  no 
cause  can  excuse  the  manner  in  which  it 
w  as  done.  Whit  a  victory  for  Stalin  and 
company!  Our  military  leadership  here  and 
in  Ivorea  remains  fine  and  has  our  confi- 
dence -  Japanese  as  w  ell  as  American  —  but 
an  inex|>ressiblc  aura  of  sadness  hangs  o\  er 
all.  Greatness  has  gone  from  us." 

That  quotation  voices  the  sentiment  and 
emotion  of  anti-communists  from  Korea, 
Japan,  F'ormosa  and  the  Philippines,  across 
Indo-China  and  Malaya  to  India  and  Pak- 
istan. General  Marshall's  statement  brings 
more  than  a  bit  of  reassurance,  but  also  they 
w  jU  still  fear  a  government  that  can  do  so 
much  to  fill  their  scene  with  uncertainty 
and  do  it  with  so  little  provocation.  Argue 
it  as  >  ou  will,  explain  it  as  you  may,  you 
w  ill  never  convince  the  Asians  who  are  not, 
and  would  not  become,  beholden  to  Mos- 
cow, that  refusal  to  accept  the  MacArthur 
strategy  and  the  firing  of  the  strategist  is 
not  appeasement.  Nor  do  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  be  convinced.  Nor 
will  we  be  convinced  that  all  differences 
which  still  remain  could  not  have  been 
reconciled  in  a  conference  that  surelj^  was 
General  AlacArthur's  due.  Also,  I  believe 
that  tile  American  people  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  State  Department,  ever  since  San 
Francisco,  has  bungled  and  failed  in  the 
Far  East,  pursued  a  policy  to  turn  China 
o\  er  to  communism,  and  finally  produced 
the  Korean  w  ar  with  all  its  attendant  losses. 
Until  now,  disregarding  the  counsel  of 
those  who  are  preeminent  in  their  Asian 
experience  and  know  ledge,  the  State  De- 
l)aitment  had  refused  to  change  its  policies. 
It  had  continued  to  act  as  though  Mr. 
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462.  Niagara  St.  Buffalo  1 ,  N.  Y. 
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CTIinV  AT  HflMF  I  cenlly  trained  men  win  higher  posi- 
O  I  UUI  nl  nUivIL  tions  and  bigger  success  in  business 
and  public  life.  Greater  opportunities  now  than  ever  before. 

Mor«  Ability:  More  Prestige:  More  Money  ^«^p^,"^tep  ^ou 

can  tr»in  «t  home  durinn  spare  time.  DeHree  of  LL.B.  We  furnish  all 
text  material,  includinti  I4-volume  I^w  Ltbniry.  Low  cent,  esi^y 
terms.  Get  oor  valuable  4ti-paKe  "Law  Training  for  Leadership" 
knd  "Evidence"  book^  KREK.  Send  NOW, 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,4t7  South  Dearborn  Street 
A  Correspondence  Institution  Dept.  10361L  Chicago  S.  IM. 
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Lattimore,  who  surely  has  followed  the 
communist  line,  and  .Mr.  Hiss,  who  cer- 
tainly was  a  communist,  w  ere  both  sitting 
close  to  Mr.  Acheson,  as  they  once  sat. 

Here  then,  is  one  man's  answer  to  the 
question,  "Can  Europe  and  the  world  be 
saved  from  communism  by  winning  the 
war  in  Korea?"  Yes,  but  only  as  the  Korean 
struggle,  whatever  comes  out  of  Kaesong, 
is  accepted  not  as  police  action  nor  as  an 
isolated  little  war,  but  as  an  all-out  effort 
to  stop  Russia's  next  move  toward  world 
revolution  after  our  checkmate  of  her 
Berlin  blockade. 

Paraphrasing  the  immortal  words  of  the 
English  nurse,  Edith  Cavell,  partisanship  is 


"Back  so  soon?  Thought  you  fellas  had 
a  3-day  pass!" 

AMERICAN   LEGION  MAGAZINE 


not  enough.  Now  is  the  time  for  political 
greatness.  Out  of  this  controversy  between 
partisans  there  must  come  unity  —  unity  to 
defend  America  and  to  help  save  the  world. 
Specifically:  If  we  are  going  to  stay  in 
Europe,  we  should  pledge  hiniiediately  to 
Eisenhower  tiveiity-five  divisions  as  he 
needs  them,  and  all  else  that  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  absence  of  our  ally,  China,  at  this 
particular  "peace"  table,  because  of  "special 
circumstances"  as  the  State  Department  ex- 
jilains,  is  ominous.  Both  the  absence  and  the 
explanation  are  ominous!  The  John  Foster 
Dulles  provision,  which  is  part  of  his  agree- 
ment with  London,  that  after  the  nations 
at  this  "peace"  table  have  signed  Japan  may 
sign  with  either  Red  Pciping  or  loyal  For- 
mosa, is  equally  ominous. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  though  time 
is  running  out  and  though  it  is  very  late, 
there  is  still  time.  Measured  against  our 
failures  and  delays,  this  fact  should  inspire 
us  with  the  faith  that  God  is  not  on  the 
side  of  the  Godless;  that  the  present  con- 
flict in  all  its  proportions,  is  spiritual;  that 
we  strive  for  the  minds  and  souls  of  man; 
that  for  America  "In  God  We  Trust"  is 
more  than  four  words  upon  a  coin;  and  that 
everywhere,  in  Europe  and  Asia  alike,  free 
men  stand  at  Armageddon  and  battle  for 
the  Lord. 

THE  END 


Upset  Stomach  •  Jumpy  Nerves 


Get  effective  relief /as/  from  head- 
ache, upset  stomach  and  jumpy 
nerves  with  Bromo-Seltzer.  Fol- 
low the  label,  avoid  excessive  use. 
A  product  of  Emerson  Drug  Co. 


ARTHRITIS? 

11'  you  ye  "tried  everything"  without  relief,  now  make  thia 
■  Free  Test  to  see  if  proper  food  can  give  you  the  amazing 
help  others  have  received.  Read  how  to  avoid  the  foods 
that  cause  calcium  surpluses  in  the  system  ;eat  the  foods  that 
encourage  deposits  to  be  carried  away  by  the  blood  stream. 

PDpP  TRI  Al    ^^"^  ^  special  Arthritic  diet  7 
■  days  at  my  risk.  The  secrets  of 

correctly  choosing  and  preparing  your  food  for  better 
health  are  told  in  "YOU  CAN  STAY  WELL,"  by  Adelle 
Davis,  M  .S.,  famous  consulting  nutritionist  for  many  well 
known  M.D's  and  movie  stars.  Go  to  your  nearest  book 
store  and  when  picking  up  YOU  CAN  STAY  WELLdeposit 
$1.  After  using  it  for  7  days  return  it  and  your  $1.  is  re- 
funded. Or  send  your  $1.  deposit  directly  to  D.  B  Bartz, 
18  E.  Klnzle  St..  Chicago  11.  111. 


YOUNG  STEP  WILL 


for  the  joy-ride  of  aliletimeiLooks 

just  like  a  man-size  Tractor.  The 
perfect  gift  for  boys,  girls,  up  to 
12  years  old.  Chain  Drive.  Sold 
only  direct  from  factory.  Write  for 
Literature,  FREE  trial  offer. 
INLAND  MFG.  C0RP.,AL-10  •  t64EllicottSt.,Buffalo3,N.Y. 
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SMOKCO  HAM     .     POIK  tOIN 
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EXTRA  CASH? 


kRush  Coupon  for 
SALES  KIT 


MAKE  MONEY  $  $  $ 

Spare  Time,  F ull  Time, 
Taking  Orders  from  F riends. 
Neighbors,  others  for  world-famous 

STARK  FRUIT  TREES 

Cash  in  now  Cakinf? orders  for  Stark  Bro's  world-famous  hardy 
Apple,  Fear,  Peach.  Plum. Cherry, Quick-Bearing  fruittrees 
Sensational  new  U.S.  Patented  varieties— PLUS  amazinti 
new  Stark  "Dwarf "  Trees  to  make  selling:  easy.  Boost  earn- 
ings showing  homeowners,  others  how  to  landscape  beauti- 
fully with  StarkTrees, Gorgeous  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses. 

Big  demand.  Get  set  now  with  Amer- 
ica's largest, oldest  nursery — 136-year- 
old  reputation  for  quality— reliability. 

SEND  NO  MONEY. . . 

(Jet  (Jiant  KREE  OUTFIT!  Mail  coupon  to- 
day for  biK  demonstration  outfit,  beautiful 
Full  Color  I'hoto  FlateBook  and  instrootions. 
No  experience.  BiR  season  starting,  act  now! 

STARK  BRO'S  Dept.  3002 

LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI 
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Teacher  Se/fs 
SPARE 
TIME 

.John  w. 
Simmons. 


STARK  BRO'S  Dept.  3002 

Louisiana,  MISSOURI 

Please  RUSH  FREE  Sales  Outfit.  1  am  ready  to  start 


.ADDRESS  COUNTY. 


THE  'THon/lOC-  COMPANY 

69  CHURCH  STREET  COtFAX.  IOWA 
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Throw  Away 

NICOTINE 


Switch  to 


When  filter  turns"^^»5l5'^ 
brown— in  Medico  ' 
Pipes  or  Cigarette  Holders— throw  it 
away,  with  the  nicotine,  juices,  flakes 
and  tars  it  has  trapped.  Insert  fresh 
filter  for  cooler,  cleaner,  dryer, 
sweeter  smoking.  Imported  Briar. 

NEW:  MEDICO  CREST-)3.00 

fines*  Medico  ever!  Exquhite  Burgundy  Finhh. 

MEDICO  V.F.Q.  —  J2.00 

MEDICO  MEDALIST-S1.50 

Wide  varioty  of  styles  and  sizes. 
Write  S.  M.  Frank  3.  Co.,  N.  Y..  for  Booklet  D 


MEDICO  CIGARETTE  H0LDERS-$1 


MILE 
RANGE 


LONG  VIEW  BINOCULARS 


1-, 


conslru 

sirenirUi.    ihliiv  Miiii 
iKK-k-flUiirMnU-*-.     SKNO  (HIM 

C.O.n.  ami  vnii  i..iv 

Case  and  Strap  $1.00  Extr. 
DELUXE    IViOUEL    -I-'    IVIM.  <bj.*«cl 

DOMAR   SALES  CO. 

LEX.   AVE.        Utt>l.   BF   l        iMi-w   Vorh  17, 


.  $2.$S 


"FALSE  TEETH 
BE  DAMNED!" 

If  that's  how  tcil  iHiaiisf 

platf*  slip  aiul  ruck  and  catiNC  sore 
gums  ii  y  Hrinirns  I'la s ti- l.i  nc r. 
One  appliiacion  iiiakts  plaics  tit 
snugly  iitui  .(/./>  Ih,il  iiav,  hicause 
Briiiitns  Plasii-I.iner  is  a  permanent 
relincr.  It  relines  and  relits  louse 
plates  in  a  way  no  powder  or  paste  can  do.  liven  on 
old  ruhber  plates  you  get  good  results  six  months 
to  a  year  or  longer.  rOU  CAM  CAT  ANYTHING !  Sim- 
ply lay  solt  strip  ol  Plasti-I.iner  on  troiiMesonie 
upper  or  U»\Ner.  Bite  and  it  nu>lds  |»ertecil>.  i'.asy 
I'j  use,  tasteleSN,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your 
plates.  Kemovable  it  desired.  Money  back  It  noi 
completely  satisfied.  Aik  your  Jrusghl! 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  OENTURE  RELINER 


Our  New  Frontier 
Is  Dixie 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


ill  pulp  and  paper  protJuction.  A  new  %y2 
million  mill  at  Coosa  Pines,  put  into  pro- 
duction in  1949,  now  turns  out  .lOO  tons  of 
newsprint  daily  and  provides  2000  stead\ 
iobs.  Other  big  paper  plants  are  schcdulctl 
for  Rome  and  X'aldosta  in  Ga.,  Vule,  Pcrr\ 
and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Saw  dust  clicmically  treated  to  make  ani- 
mal food,  perfume  and  synthetics  from  oUl 
stumps,  wood  w  aste  turned  into  wall-board, 
a  sawdust-mulched  soil  for  gardening  — 
these  arc  some  of  the  new  wonders  being 
developed  from  Southern  forests.  Scientists 
have  even  discovered  a  way  to  make  nature 
work  faster  in  producing  turpentine. 

The  industry,  looking  to  its  future,  is 
planting  60  million  new  trees  a  year. 

While  to  Southern  industry  the  climate 
means  little  snow,  low  heating  costs  and 
fewer  absentee  workers,  to  the  farmer  it 
means  year-round  crops,  such  as  the  John- 
son grass  that  has  supplanted  cotton,  and 
pro\  idcs  ha>'  and  grazing  for  sleek  herds 
of  fine  cattle,  with  no  drought  seasons. 

Soutiicrn  cattle  used  to  be  scoffed  at  as 
bundles  of  hair,  hide,  hoofs  and  horns,  but 
not  so  today.  There  arc  .^0  million  of  them, 
as  compared  to  18  million  twenty  years 
ago,  and  while  thc>''ve  flourished,  mechan- 
ized farming  has  pushetl  half  the  Southern 
mules  off  the  map. 

Box  ine  population  figures  don't  begin  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  improvement  in  South- 
ern beef  cattle.  This  has  been  due  to  three 
major  factors:  eradication  of  the  cattle 
tick,  fencing  of  the  land  and  better  qualit\' 
of  herds.  Florida,  for  example,  is  importing 
some  2,.>00  good  bulls  a  year  and  now  has 
over  a  million  beef  cattle,  with  almost  600 
registered  herds,  making  that  state  the 
leader  in  the  industry  in  the  southeast,  and 
twelfth  in  the  nation.  It  brings  in  more 
than  $30  million  a  year. 

A  cow  that  can  sweat  like  a  horse  is  the 
heroine  of  Dixie's  new  dairy  industry, 
which  bids  fair  to  swing  America's  milk- 
pail  from  the  northern  rim  of  states  to  the 
deep  South.  Cross-breeding  of  Brahma 
bulls  from  India  with  Gucrnse\s  and  other 
standard  strains  results  in  a  new  kind  of 
Bossy,  who  moos  like  any  other  cow,  gives 
generously  of  a  rich  butter-far-contcnt 
milk  —  and  doesn't  droop  in  hot  weather, 
because  she  daintily  perspires,  which  or- 
dinary cows  can't  do. 

Last  year  one  dair\'  outfit  alone  bought 
a  million  gallons  of  milk  a  week  from 
Southern  farmers,  from  Florida  to  Louisi- 
ana, with  no  letup  in  July  and  August, 
when  most  cows  go  on  vacation.  Demand 
for  the  air-contiitioned  milch  cows  is  so 
strong  that  Papa  Brahma  can't  travel  fast 
enough  to  accept  all  the  invitations  ten- 
dered to  him.  So  artificial  insemination  is 
prevalent  through  the  South,  and  the  calf 
birthrate  is  beating  all  records. 

Now  Southern  scientists  arc  developing 
a  frozen  milk  concentrate  that  you  can 
keep  in  the  refrigerator  like  cans  of  frozen 
orange  juice.  If  it  works  out.  Southern 
dair\-men  whoop,  the\'"ll  take  the  national 
market  like  Lee  took  John  Brown. 

Meanwhile  milk  consumption  has  soared 
f  Continued  ov  paiic  U)  I 


YOUR  COMBAT  HISTORY 

ON  A  GOLD  RING  OR  PIN 

130  Division  Desiins  •  Campaigns  •  Countries 


OVERSEAS  RING 

10K  Gold  $19.95 

Sterling  Silver  .  $12.95 

(Federal  Tox  Incl.) 


Matchlnt  Sweitheart  Pin  $8.95 

(  Federal  Tax  Incl . ) 
A  cherished  souvenir.  Embossed  with  division  insig- 
nia, campaigns  and  theatres  of  operation.  SEND 
NO  MONEY— Pay  postman  $19.95  for  Gold  Ring 
or  $12.95  for  Silver  Ring  or  $8.95  for  Dainty  Pin 
(Federal  tax  included)  plus  postage.  If  you  send 
cash,  we  pay  postage.  Write  today.  Send  name, 
division,  and  string  loop  fitting  finger  for  nng  size. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 
Refund  in  five  doys  if  not  delighted! 
PROMPT  DELIVERY 

TWENTIER'S,  Dept.  AL-1 -Drawer  T,  Warren.  Ariz. 


GRIFFIN  LCAJHtRCRAfT  KITS 

Best  assortment  of  tools,  maferiols 
in  U.S.  A.  !  Send  25«  for  116. page 
catalog,  ^TO^^y  r^/^;r,o....:j  i,r-J  ord?^} 

GRIFFIN  CRAFT  SUPPLIES 


5626- L  Telegraph  Ave  ,  Oakland  9,  Calif. 

ROLL  OF  HONOR 
AND  WAR  MEMORIAL 

IDEAS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
SPECIAL  DESIGNS-NO  OBLIGATION 

WRITE 

FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  CO. 

DEPT.  L  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


NEED  EXTRA  CASH 
FOR  CHRISTMAS? 


Every  year  thousands  of  people  make 
hundreds  of  dollars  selling  In  their  spare 
lime.  Write  fodoy  for  complete  details. 
No  obligation  on  your  port.  Soymon 
Products  Co.,  Dept.  A- 1  0,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

You  Frighten  &  Fool  'Em  on  Halloween 

NEW  LIFE  LIKE  LUMINOUS  HORROR  MASK 

AmaziniT    NEW   mask    immediately  chancres 
your    ar>I)ear;iMco    to     IikIoous  whitisti. 
bony-like   skull   with  rtcep.    hollow  eye 
I  soclccls.    irretailar    teeth,    sunken  jaw. 

"Becomes       alive"       reflectinc  each 
,  change     in     expression.     In     dark  has 
eerie,    blue- white    luminous    irlow  re- 
veal inff     every     detail     &  expression. 

Rubber  Skull  Mask  "Comes  to  Life" 
— Eat,  Talk.   Smoke.  Etc. 

Shines  in  Dark!  See  &  Act  Naturally!  Thin  rubber, 
full  size,  on  or  off  in  seconds.  Do  ehost  effects,  mys- 
teries, spiritualism,  etc.  Order  now  f(ir  Hallowe'en. 
Fun  on  any  dark  night.   (Special:   2  for  S2.59)Cl  MA 

EACH    POSTPAID  V*»*iT 

Johnson  Smith  &  Co..  Dept.  417.  Detroit  7,  Mich. 
Free  c^taloe,  2000  novelties  —  send  st.mtp  or  coin  post. 

Happy  Is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away  . . . . 

Natrging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
ache.s  an  J  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  .suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It*s  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 
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NEW  OIL  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL  REPRINTED  FROM  gf  jjje  JCetlT  JJjatlC  Stntie^J 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
PROFIT  MOTIVE 

This  editorial  appeared  recently  in  one  of  America's 
great  newspapers.  THE  New  York  Times  notes  par- 
ticularly the  many  skills  and  the  great  risks  involved 
in  the  search  for  oil. 

The  development  of  new  sources  of  oil  is  only  one 
phase  of  oil  company  rivalry.  The  oil  must  be  taken 
from  the  ground,  refined  into  finished  products,  trans- 
ported by  pipeline,  tanker,  truck  or  tank  car  and 
marketed  where  and  when  it  is  needed.  Every  step  of 
the  way,  every  day,  oilmen  try  to  win  more  business 
by  doing  these  jobs  better,  faster,  more  efficiently. 

As  The  New  York  Times  says  so  emphatically: 
. .  the  role  of  the  profit  motive  in  inducing 
socially  useful  action  is  of  primary  importance,  a  fact 
which  our  people  and  our  legislators  might  well 
keep  in  mind." 


IVERSON  NO.  1  -When  this  well,  shown  with  its  "slush 
pit,"  came  in  near  Tioga  in  the  Willislon  Basin,  North 
Dakota  became  America's  27th  oil-producing  state.  It  was 
29  years  ago  that  a  single  oil  company  began  the  long- 
search  for  oil  in  North  Dakota.  Today  many  oil  companies, 
big  and  little,  have  leased  over  half  the  state's  acreage 
for  drilling,  in  the  hope  that  the  region  will  prove  to  be  a 
major  oil  producer.  Oil  companies  are  getting  ready  to 
spend  millions  to  find  the  answer. 


WHAT  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  major  domestic 
oil  source  in  the  northern  Middle  West  is  indicated  by 
two  recent  important  finds  100  miles  apart,  one  last  April  in 
North  Dakota  and  another  in  the  past  fortnight  in  Montana. 
For  several  decades  this  country  has  depended  heavily, 
though  not  exclusively,  upon  southern  and  western  areas- 
such  states  as  Louisiana,  Texas  and  California.  If  these  new 
finds  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana  presage  the  opening  of 
comparable  rich  fields  they  are  of  great  importance. 

"The  mounting  number  of  cars  and  oil  heaters  in  this 
country  is  steadily  increasing  our  consumption  of  this  mate- 
rial, while  from  a  global  point  of  view  the  shadows  over  the 
future  of  oil  production  in  the  Middle  East,  particularly  Iran, 
make  it  most  desirable  to  increase  production  from  more 
certain  sources,  as  in  this  country,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"In  our  gratification  over  these  new  finds  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  factors  which  made  it  possible  for  oil  to  be 
discovered  at  depths  of  7,000  to  11,000  feet  underneath  the 
earth.  The  contributions  of  geologists,  drilling  technicians 
and  related  specialists  are,  of  course,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, for  they  make  possible  the  location  and  then  the 
reaching  of  this  buried  treasure.  But  important,  too,  are  the 
enterprise  and  the  willingness  to  bear  risks  which  motivated 
these  efforts.  Wells  that  find  oil  are  well  publicized,  but  the 
large  number  which  are  no  more  than  dry  holes  in  the  ground 
are  recorded  only  in  red  ink  in  private  ledgers. 

"The  men  and  organizations  who  search  for  oil  at  fantastic 
depths  risk  millions  in  such  ventures,  and  frequently  lose 
them.  But  they  continue  even  after  repeated  disappointments 
because  on  balance  profits  can  be  made  if  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  successes  is  attained.  In  this  activity,  as  in  many 
others,  the  role  of  the  profit  motive  in  inducing  socially  useful 
action  is  of  primary  importance,  a  fact  which  our  people  and 
our  legislators  might  well  keep  in  mind." 
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They're  Shoes  WOMEN 
like  MEN  in! 

Smart  gals  know  what  they  want 
in  Men's  Shoes!  And  they  give 
City  Club  Stadium  Styles  a 
unanimous  "I  Like!"  Yes,  men 
. .  .  with  City  Club  .  .  .  you're  in! 

Triple-threat  favorites  for 

Campus,  Club  or  Office!  Dollar 
for  dollar,  you  can't  beat  their 
comfort,  fit  and  lasting  good 
looks!  At  better  shoe  dealers,  or 
write  us  .  .  . 

And  see  the  new  City  Club  Shoes 
with  the  Luxury-Tred  Feature 

Also  CLASTON  SHOES  al  Lower  Prices 


(TtyCTub 


Personalized  pin-up 
photo  of  "glamour- 
lovelie"  starlet 
Marilyn  Monroe. 
(Nice  to  come  home 
to,  desk  or  den.)  Plus 
colorful,  8-page"Cor- 
rect  Dress"  Chart. 
Write  today  to: 
Dept.  A-10,  Peters 
Shoe  Company,  1505 
Washington  Ave., 
St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 


by  PETERS  •  distinctive  shoes  for  men 


PETERS,  DIVISION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SHOE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS  3,  MO. 


( Covtimied  from  /w.ye  -fS' i 
throughout  the  South,  \\  hich  means  health- 
ier babies,  and  there's  a  rump  roast  on  the 
table  for  Sunday  dinner  in  homes  where 
beef  had  never  even  been  tasted. 

Speaking  of  orange  juice,  the  way  Flori- 
da's citrus  fruit  industry  hit  the  jackpot 
is  a  classic  of  American  enterprise  in  sci- 
entific research.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
normal  annual  production  of  oranges  ex- 
ceeded demand.  Prices  were  low  and  you 
could  buy  a  citrus  grove  for  about  the 
price  of  vacant  land. 

Then,  according  to  H.  iM.  Conway,  Jr., 
director  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Science  and  Industry,  "as  a  result  of  ex- 
periments conducted  in  the  early  1940's, 
there  was  developed  the  method  for  can- 
ning and  marketing  the  frozen  concen- 
trate which  tastes  just  as  good  as  the  juice 
from  fresh  fruit.  The  method  was  first 
used  in  1946.  Public  acceptance  was  in- 
stantaneous and  production  skyrocketed  to 
over  25  million  gallons  annually  —  the 
equi\  alent  of  more  oranges  than  all  Florida 
grew  in  1929." 

But  neither  climate  nor  money  from  out- 
side can  explain  the  South's  new  spirit. 
AVorld  War  11  marked  tlie  turning-point. 
Southern  GI's  had  seen  not  only  most  parts 
of  the  world,  but  in  particular  most  other 
parrs  of  the  U.S.A.  They  were  changed 
men,  no  longer  to  be  satisfied  with  second 
best.  When  they  came  home,  two  ways 
were  open  to  them  —  either  to  move  else- 
where, or  to  make  over  their  homeland. 

Take  one  example  of  a  Southerner  who 
decided  to  change  his  world.  George 
McLean  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  discharged  from 
the  Navy  in  1945,  resumed  his  job  as  editor 
of  the  Daily  Joiirj/nl  in  his  home  town.  He 
organized  the  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Council,  operating  in  three  counties. 
So  far  about  10,000  persons,  in  sixteen  white 
and  six  colored  communities,  have  taken 
part  in  an  extensive  local  development  that 
has  raised,  and  some  say  doubled,  li\  ing 
srandards. 

No  help  was  asked  from  Washingron, 
rhank  you  just  the  same.  Local  businessmen 
contribute  S30,000  a  year.  A  wholesale 
grocer  gives  S500,  a  furniture  dealer  the 
same,  and  so  on.  hi  one  year  2139  whire 
families  reporred  they  had  made  improve- 
ments, such  as  terracing  fields,  painting 
houses,  buying  breeded  cattle,  using  arti- 
ficial insemination  for  betrer  livestock,  etc. 

Pastures  are  seeded  in  dallas  grass,  crim- 
son clover  and  Icspedeza.  These  are  "cover" 
crops,  in  contrast  with  the  "furrow"  crops 
which  for  over  a  century  denuded  Soutli- 
ern  soil  and  permirted  erosion  to  rob  it 
permanently  of  the  food  w  hich  plants  need 
to  live.  Timber  is  cut  selecrively,  ro  pre- 
serve woodlands.  Farm  homes  are  equipped 
wirli  such  things  as  \\  ater  heaters  and  home 
freezer  units.  Now  delegations  are  being- 
sent  from  all  over  the  map,  as  far  awa>'  as 
Michigan  and  Cuba,  ro  srudy  rhe  plan. 

In  Norrh  Carolina  >  oung  blood  in  the 
posrwar  legislature  brought  about  what  is 
now  called  rhe  "schoolliouse  re\  ohirion,"  a 
building  program  ro  rhe  rune  of  ,S50  million 
in  srare  funds,  ro  which  local  communities 
have  added  S75  million  of  rheir  ow  n,  in  one 
year.  Much  obliged.  Uncle,  but  tliese  folks 
provide  their  own  welfare  stare,  and  pay 
direct  taxes,  .so  they  won't  need  federal 
funds  to  educate  the  300,000  children  who'll 
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have  10,000  new  classrooms.  Colored  chil- 
dren, though  segregated,  get  the  same  kind 
of  buildings  as  white,  and  colored  teachers 
average  even  higher  pay. 

Southern  cities  are  impressive  to  the  visi- 
tor familiar  with  their  appearance  ten  years 
or  so  ago.  iMain  Street  has  had  its  face 
lifted,  with  new  modern  storefronts  of  por- 
celain enamel,  glass  and  plastics.  Substantial 
steel,  timber  and  concrete  frame  buildings 
have  replaced  picturesque  but  tumbledown 
old  structures.  But  it's  in  the  countryside 
and  in  the  small  towns  that  the  contrast 
shows  most  vividly. 

There  you  see  crews  at  work  tearing 
down  fences  that  used  to  hem  in  the  tiny 
one-family^  patches  of  land  where  impover- 


WALLY 


orWi  Ctof  fed-  n\is 


v^oun*  dues  "tcMi^e !! J 


(From  June.  193S  A.L.M.) 


ished  share-croppers  lived  in  huts  and 
hovels,  barely  raising  enough  to  feed  their 
children.  The  shacks,  many  not  fit  for 
humans,  are  likewise  being  demolished. 
This  land  is  needed  for  cattle-raising  and 
diversified  scientific  farming. 

Some  of  the  men  who  used  to  live  here 
work  witii  the  reconstruction  crews.  Others 
stay  on  the  land,  no  longer  on  a  starving 
"share"  basis,  but  at  respectable  wages. 
Thousands  of  tenant  farmers  have  moved 
into  modern,  prefabricated  homes  built 
mostly  in  small  towns  which  have  one  or 
two  industries. 

This  is  the  real,  down-deep  evidence  of 
what  is  liappcning  in  Dixie.  It's  easier  to 
understand  than  tables  of  statistics,  though 
every  village  has  its  chamber  of  commerce 
or  similar  business  promotion  agency,  and 
the  men  who  run  those  organizations  will 
rattle  off  figures  till  you're  dizzy. 

The  thing  that  hits  you  hardest,  walking 
around  the  Court  House  Square  of  a  typi- 
cal Southern  town,  is  that  the  town  itself 
seems  to  have  come  alive.  Drop  into  the 
hardware  store,  for  instance,  on  a  Saturday 
morning.  It's  as  brisk  as  a  New  York  City 
bargain  basement.  Clerks  don't  slouch.  Mer- 
chandise is  arranged  in  open-display  count- 
ers. One  section  of  floor  space  is  devoted 
to  refrigerators,  milk-separators,  kitchen 
ranges  and  other  gas  and  electric  appli- 
ances. A  home  economist  is  demonstrating 
to  a  group  of  housewives  an  improved 
method  of  canning. 

Out  back,  the  old  jumble  of  discarded 
junk  and  trash  has  been  cleaned  out.  A  fac- 
tory representative  is  showing  a  dozen  men 
and  big  boys  in  overalls  how  to  use  a  small 
welding  unit  for  machinery  repairs. 

This  hardware  store  is  a  school,  though 
neither  teachers  nor  pupils  think  of  it  that 
way.  The  ex-share-cropper  and  his  wife 
are  learning  how  to  do  things  in  a  new  way. 


Folks  have  been  calling  for 
Paul  Jones  for  five  generations! 


Paul 
Jones 


So  smooth,  so  mild, 

so  rich  and  mellow — 
You  just  can't  buy 

a  better  drink  ! 


av  since  \ 
%^   1865  J 


Paul  Jones 

Frankfort  Distillers  Corp.,  N.  Y.  C.  Blended  Whiskey. 
86  Proof.  IVAJo  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 
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J82  Sizes 

FROM 

^Aj^AAAtoEEEE 


STYLE 
K-45 


Whatever  your 
size  .  .  .  what- 
ever your  style  preference,  there's  a 
Knapp  Shoe  for  you!  Over  a  hundred 
smart  styles  in  Dress,  Sport  and  Work 
Shoes.  For  men  and  women.  Enjoy  the 
soothing  comfort,  the  real  economy  of 
Knapp  Aerotred  Shoes.  Write  for  free, 
colorful  descriptive  folder  and  the  name 
of  your  local  Knapp  Shoe  Counselor. 


KNAP 


KNAPP   IROTHERS   SHOE    MFG.  CORP. 

Dept.  4A  Brockton,  Massachusetts 

Please  rush  FREE  style  folder 

Name  (print)  „  

Address    _  

City  State  


dp 

^^^^ 


SMOKER'S 
CATALOG 


FREE  "Briar  Bob"  Pipe  Smokers' 
Catalog  .  .  .  amazing  buys  in  cus- 
tom pipes,  tobacco,  smokers'  items. 
Honest  values.  For  Free  catalog 
write  "Briar  Bob,  "  Edgcmont 
Smoke  Siiop,  Box  233-X,  Allen- 
hurst,  New  Jersey. 


PORTABLE  GARAGE 


$10.95  (Extra  Heavy  Gauge) 

USE  IT  ANYWHERE! 

•  Goes  wherever  your  car  goes  •  Folds  compactly  • 
Keeps  rain,  snow,  dust,  salt  air,  sun  or  sleet  away 
and  protects  your  car's  finish  •  Durably  constructed  of 
clear  transparent  —  heavy  gauge  vinyl  plastic  that  is 
long  wearing  ond  tough  •  Spring-tite  elasticized  bot- 
tom, holds  securely  in  oil  kinds  of  weather  •  Fits  all 
makes  and  models  •  Direct  from  manufacturer  • 
$10.95  •  Enclose  check  or  money  order,  or  sent  C.O.D. 
DOMAR  SALES  CO. 
480  LEXINGTON  AVE. 
DEPT.  CP-6  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Incidentally,  the  store  has  a  dozen  clerks 
instead  of  two  or  three.  The  new  ones  are 
recruited  from  farm  families,  trained  on 
the  job  and  paid  livable  \\  ages. 

While  you  hear  much  about  jobs  in  in- 
dustry, of  which  there  are  hundreds  avail- 
able, it  takes  a  personal  \  isit  to  realize  tliar 
some  of  the  biggest  opportunities  in  South- 
ern towns  and  cities  are  in  retail  and  sen- ice 
businesses. 

The  three  spick-and-span  barber  shops 
on  the  Court  House  Square  are  busy,  just 
from  the  plain  fact  that  menfolks  don't 
cut  their  own  hair  any  more.  Sounds  trivial, 
perhaps,  but  it  means  jobs.  Just  as  impor- 
tant, it  indicates  a  new  self-respect,  a  new 
feeling  of  human  dignity. 

Women  who  had  never  entered  a  beauty 
shop  in  their  lives  become  regular  patrons, 
especially  younger  women.  Many  hold 
factory  jobs,  mingle  with  well-dressed  folk 
at  work,  church.  Legion  dances  and  social 
affairs.  They  \\'ant  to  belong. 

Tiiey're  not  rich  by  any  means,  in  fact 
the  average  worker  and  his  wife  have  to 
watch  the  pennies  pretty  closely.  Inflation 
is  no  more  a  stranger  in  the  South  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  But 
just  a  decent,  respectable  mode  of  life  is 
now  possible  to  countless  families  w  ho  used 
to  be  referred  to  as  "marginal." 

What  about  those  who  stayed  on  the 
land?  The  South's  farm  income,  for  one 
thing,  increased  26  percent  in  the  past  year 
alone.  F-'arm  workers  got  a  share  of  that. 
A  practical  test  of  the  prosperity^  of  an 
agricultural  area  is  the  use  of  electricity. 
In  North  Carolina  today  only  two  farms 
in  ten  are  without  electric  power  and  in 
Georgia  only  one  in  twenty.  These  elec- 
trified farms  are  what  keeps  the  small  towns 
so  busy. 

The  typical  Southern  town  needs  car- 
penters, brick -masons,  plumbers,  plasterers 
and  other  building  tradesmen,  too.  Young 
professional  men,  such  as  lawyers,  account- 
ants, pharmacists,  hotel  managers  and  engi- 
neers aren't  finding  it  necessary  to  move 
to  some  big  city  for  a  profitable  career. 
For  example,  70  percent  of  recent  Georgia 
Tech  graduates  are  remaining  in  the  South, 
and  over  iialf  in  the  state. 

And  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses?  There 
the  picture  isn't  so  bright,  except  from  the 
standpoint  of  emplo>'ment  opportunities. 
The  South  has  been  depleted  of  much- 
needed  medical  care,  by  the  demands  of 
military  ser\ice.  In  some  rural  communi- 
ties in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
there  is  not  one  single  medical  man  avail- 
able near  enough  for  emergency-  calls.  Civic 
leaders  of  the  South  are  hopeful  of  getting 
medical  care  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of 
America,  but  they're  still  far  from  the  goal. 
One  good  sign  is  the  forty-three  new  hos- 
pitals included  in  North  Carolina's  building 
program,  but  other  states  desperately  need 
similar  projects. 

The  South  has  four  main  natural  di\  i- 
sions,  the  coastal  lands,  the  Piedmont  pla- 
teau, the  mountains  and  the  black  belt 
where  cotton  formerly  w  as  king.  They  call 
the  black  belt  the  .Middle  South  nowadays, 
and  a  combined  promotional  campaign  car- 
ried on  by  Louisiana,  Mississippi  aiuf  Ar- 
kansas interests  has  had  trcinendous  na- 
tional impact.  Oil  and  natural  gas,  together 
witli  rich  rimberlands  and  the  fast-moving, 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


.  .  .  .  complete  line 
of  .22  cal.  automatics^ 
Which  do  you  prefer? 

SPORT-KING  for  plinker-fisherman -camper 

FIELD-KING  low  priced  target  model 

SUPERMATIC  finest  target  pistol  made 

OLYMPIC  22  Shorts-for  indoor-outdoor  use 

FREEr   itiustrated  folder   describing  all  guns. 


THE  HIGH  STANDARD  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 


Dept.   11  J,  1817  Dixwell  Avenue,  Hamden,  Connecticut 

CASH  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME! 

BIG  MONEY  IN  OWN  BUSINESS 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  UP 
TO  Jill  A  DAY  aharpen- 
inK  and  .setting  circular 
daws  for  factorie.-*,  lum- 
ber yarde,  builderri  — 
with  NEW  BELSAW  COMPLETE  CIRCULAR 
SAW  SHOP.  Lew  Cost,  only  $1S  down,  sharp- 
ens four  to  five  saws  an  hour.  No  Experience  J 
NeefJed!  Instructions  furnished.  SEND  A 
POSTC'ARI)  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  KREE  BOOK. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.    3061  Fielil  BMi..  Kansas  City  2.  Mi. 

Start  Tailoring  Business 

WORK  ON  OUR  CAPITAL! 

Wonderful  opportanity  in  your  town  to  go  in- 
to biK-proiit  tj»iIorinK  business  without  invest- 
ing one  penny!  Take  orders  for  fine,  made-to- 
meiisure  suits  and  overcoats  at  LOW  PRICES. 
En^y,  noexperieneo  needed.  Start  spare  time. 
iCvervthing.  including  160  fabric  samples,  sup- 
*  plied  FKEE.  and  opportunity  to  get  suit  for  per- 
sonal wear  to  vhow  customerc^.  without  paying  one 
cent.    SEND  NO  MONEY.    Rush  name  today. 
PIONEER  TAILORING  COMPANY 
CONGRESS  &  THROOP  STS.,  Dept.  Y-1005,  CHICAGO  7,  ILL. 

STEADY  PROFITS! 

Your  Own  Business 
With 

CORyiDfO 

Coin  operated  Radio 

Pl.ioe     ihf  se     ^peclally  built 
radios  tliat  play  1  or  2  hours 
;.'<;  in  the  thousands  of  available 
>.  tourist  courts,  etc.  They  yield 
J-   and   steady   income.  Minimum 


5()  for 


info 


CORADIO  Coin  Operated  Radio 

Dept.   No.    10  AL  — 212  Broadway 
New  York  7,  N.  Y.       •       Telephone:  BEekman  3-0038-9 


INVENTORS 


If  you  believe  that  you  have  an  invention,  you  should  find 
out  how  to  protect  it.  We  are  regl.stcred  Patent  Attorneys. 
Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent  Booklet  *  'How  to  Protect 
Vour  Invention,"  and  an  "Invention  Record"  form.  No 
obligation.  They  are  yours  for  the  usUingr. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Reffl stored  Patent  Attorneys 
1462  Victor  Building  Washington  1,  D.  C- 


STOPS  rOb&y  WINDSHIELDS 


NEW  Chemical  MiM 


}  Amazlns  DIscoveryl  Aatoidt3 

.  wildovernew  FOG-STOP  Windshield 
-  Cleaner.  Simply  glide  over  windshield 
nically-treated  Mitt  — at  once  glass  sparkles 
Ul  clear.  Rlurry  mist,  frost,  tileot.  snow  dis- 
appear like  magic.  Stops  fogging.  Sellnlikeivildt 


ent  i 


SAMPLES  FOR  AGENTS  f^tXA 


...jdiataly   

BeDdnameatuQce.  Elgtry.  i'ostcard  willdo.  SEND  NO  MONEY— juiil 
vour  name.  KRISTEC  CO.,  Dept.  1458.  AKRON  8.  OHIO 

''Thought  rd  lose  my 
mind  from  terrible  pain 
until  I  found  Pazo!" 

says  Mrs.  F.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Itching  of  simple  piles  drive  you  mad?  Is 
agonizing  pain  daily  torture?  Amazing 
Pazo* acts inxlantly  to relievesuch  misery ! 
Soothes  inflamed  tissues.  Lubricates  hard- 
ened,dry  parts.  Helps  healcracking, reduce 
swelling,  soreness.  Don't  suffer  needless 
agony  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo,  get  real 
comfort,  rigid  away.  Ask  doctors  about  it. 
Suppository  form — or  tube  with  perfor- 
ated pile  pipe  for  easy  application. 
*Pazo  Ointmenl  and  Suppositories^ 
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^  These  Valuable 
B  Purina  Dog  Books! 


fVDOED 
DOG 

ETIQUETTE 
64  pages, 
nearly  100 
pictures 

The  best-read  pet 
dog  book  in  the 
country.  Some 
200,000  readers 
attest  to  its  pop- 
ularity in  training 
pet  dogs.  With  it  you  can  break 
common  faults  like  unnecessary 
barking,  chasing  cars,  jumping  up 
on  folks,  etc.  Also  gives  you  a  handy 
reference  on  most  of  the  popular 
breeds,  plus  hints  on  dog  care. 
A  deluxe  book  for  your  library. 


IFARMDOOi^i 


THE  FARM 
DOG  BOOK 
63  pages,  over 
100  pictures. 


The  first  book  of 
its  kind  in  the 
farm  dog  field. 
Shows  how  to 
train  your  farm 
dog  to  be  a  real 
working  partner  .  .  .  for  guard 
duty,  herding,  general  livestock 
work  .  .  .  and  many  other  helpful 
tasks.  Covers  the  farm  dog  com- 
pletely— training,  care,  housing. 
A  Purina  First  for  Farmers! 

RALSTON  PURINA  CO. 
St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 


GUN  DOG 
BOOK 

71  pages,  more 
than  80 
pictures 

A  handy,  com- 
plete training 
book  covering 
pointers,  setters, 
spaniels,  and  re- 
trievers, by  na- 
tionally known  experts.  If  you're 
a  bird-shooter,  you'll  find  the  best 
tips  of  the  top  trainers  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  average  man  can  easily 
adopt  these  tested  rules  for  devel- 
oping good  bird  dogs — for  week- 
end shooting  or  field  trial  work. 


HOUND  BOOK 
61  pages,  over 
100  photos 

The  only  book 
available  which 
covers  the  hound 
field  with  a  com- 
plete training 
story  in  pictures. 
See  how  top  handlers  train  beagles, 
foxhounds,  coonhounds  and  grey- 
hounds. Fast-moving  and  jam- 
packed  with  good  old  "hound 
dawg"  talk! 


Nc 


I  o  matter  where  your  in- 
terest lies  in  dogs — whether 
yours  is  a  pet,  working  dog, 
farm  dog,  or  hunter — you'll 
find  that  these  deluxe  Purina 
training  books  are  instruc- 
tive, easy  to  read,  and  highly 
entertaining. 

Top  experts  in  each  field 
helped  prepare  these  books. 
Full  of  photos  and  illustra- 
tions, they're  action-packed 
from  cover  to  cover.  You 
can  spend  a  lot  of  money  on 
other  books  about  dogs,  but 
you  won't  buy  better  train- 
ing information  at  any  price. 
Yet,  you  spend  no  extra  cash 
on  these!  They're  yours 
FREE  of  added  cost  when 
you  buy  Purina  Dog  Chow. 

Read  about  the  books — 
select  one  or  all  of  them. 
Then  send  in  the  coupon  be- 
low with  one  Seal  of  Quality 
from  a  Dog  Chow  bag  for 
each  book  ordered.  Better 
do  it  right  away! 


Send  this  COUPON  with  Bag  Seal 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
Dog  Book  Department 
1250  Checkerboard  Sq. 
St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 

^  Send  me  book(s)  checked  below.  One  Seal  Is  enclosed 
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IMPORTED  PIPES 
ALL  DIFFERENT  SHAPES 


TITANIUM  Me 

The  New  WONDER  GEM 
of  the  century  •  •  •  • 


Act  now  to  get  in  on  this  amazing  offer — we're 
closing  out  IMPORTED  pipes  from  Europe's 
largest  factory  at  a  price  so  low  it's  far  less 
than  dealers  pay  wholesale  for  the  ordinary 
domestic  kind  I  Only  slight  surface  imperfections 
(guaranteed  not  to  impair  their  fine  smoking 
quality)  keep  these  beauties  from  selling  at 
top  prices.  If  perfect  they  would  sell  for  $2.50 
$3.50  and  even  $5.00  each.  Turned  from  aged 
Imported  briar  and  finished  in  Natural  Color — 
No  paint — break  in  like  a  dream.  Each  with 
dry  smoking  aluminum  condenser.  12  different 
husky  popular  shapes — the  expensive  imported 
kind.  DEALERS,  PIPE  CLUBS.  QUANTITY 
BUYERS: — Make  big  money  selling  these  beauties 
-ideal  for  gifts,  premiums  and  prizes,  at  this  low 
price  smoke  a  fresh  pipe  each  week.  Quantity  Limited 


I    MAIL    ^WALLY  FRANK,  Ltd.  Dep..  504 

I  ORDERS  TO  ^       150  Nassau  St.    New  York  38.  N.  V. 

Here's   $5.00.    Send    me  those    12   pipes  quick! 
I  If  I  can  equal  them  at  lest  than  $12.00  a  dozen, 
I  I   will   return  the  pipes  for  a   prompt,  no-ques- 
I  tions-asked.  cash  refund  in  full. 
I  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  BELOW 
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CASH  IN  WITH 
HAHdlUTE 

CONSUMER  DEMAND 
RUNNING  WILD  ON 
1  SEC.  DEMONSTRATION 

Revolutionary  new 
invention  bringrs 
new  protection  to  \, 
motorists  and  money 
making  opportunity  ^ 
without  parallel  for  ^ 
live  Ajjents — Sales-  — 
men — Distributors.  — 
HANDILITE—  -' 
flashinc  ON  -OFF  ^ 
Safety  Lantern  ends  y 
danjrer  of  night  ac-  / 
cidents  when  car  is  ✓ 
parked  for  emer  -    ^  / 
(xency  repairs.  Casts 
powerful  1,000-foot 
beam  plus  flasliinjr  red  wam- 
inc  siirnal!  THREE-WAY 
ACTION.  Red  flasher  only 
—  both  flasher  and  white 
beam — or  beam  liprht  only 
at  turn  of  switch.  MOTOR- 
ISTS -  FLEETS  -  SPORTS- 
MEN  —  VACATIONISTS 
ALL  WANT  THIS  SAFETY 
LANTERN  ON  SIGHT. 

FREE!  Demonstrator  Offer! 

Huge  profits  in  direct  sales  and  to  stores  for  resale! 
Get  Sample  Offer.  Write  TODAY  I 

The  HANDILITE  CO.  stur^I'o'n irv'w.s. 


{ Continued  froj/i  page  52 ) 
meat-packing  industry,  are  being  developed. 

It  is  in  this  region  that  the  proce.ss  for 
"squeezing"  natural  gas  to  yield  gasoline 
and  other  liquids  valuable  in  industrj'  has 
made  great  strides  in  the  past  five  years. 
There's  lots  of  gas  available,  about  thirty 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  it.  Over  350  com- 
munities in  the  three  states  are  connected 
by  a  network  of  pipelines  for  home  and 
industrial  gas  uses.  Oil  and  chemical  indus- 
tries are  building  huge  plants,  tapping  and 
transforming  part  of  the  r\vo  and  a  half 
billion  barrels  of  "black  gold"  resen  es  into 
useful  products. 

Alabama,  with  its  important  steel  indus- 
try centering  in  Birmingham,  is  expanding 
into  chemical  and  pulpwood  industries. 
Stretching  eastward  from  Birmingham  to 
X'irginia  and  the  Carolinas,  the  rich  Pied- 
mont section  is  dotted  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages \\  here  small  factories,  employing  from 
fifty  to  a  few  hundred  persons,  are  proving 
that  there  is  room  in  the  South  for  re- 
sourceful enterprise. 

Gainesville,  Ga.,  is  the  home  of  an  in- 
dustry of  this  type.  It"s  the  poultry  center 
of  the  South,  with  an  output  of  around 
S60  million  a  year.  A  prime  mover  in 
Gainesville's  prosperit>'  is  Jesse  D.  Jewel, 
who  turned  a  failing  chickenfeed  business 
into  a  "chicken  dinner"  factory  and  made 
a  fortune.  Chickens  leave  the  Jewel  plant 
in  attractive  boxes,  ready  to  cook. 

Another  resourceful  Georgian  is  Ed 
Stevens,  who  put  his  town  of  3,800,  Daw- 
son, on  the  map.  Stevens'  claim  to  fame  is 
the  development  of  a  better  way  to  make 
peanut  butter  stick  together.  He  went 
about  it  scientifically,  by  hiring  the  South- 
ern Research  Institute  of  Birmingham  to 
experiment  on  the  problem.  Two  years 
later  they  had  the  answer,  and  today 
Stevens"  assembly  line  delivers  two  jars  of 
homogenized  peanut  butter  per  second. 
He's  the  world's  largest  producer  of  the 
"goober  goo"  — and  considers  Dawson,  Ga., 
the  finest  spot  on  earth.  As  it  happens, 
Dawson  is  the  home  town  of  National 
Commander  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  himself  an 
important  figure  in  the  Georgia  industrial 
upsurge. 

Whh  S1,000  cash  and  faith  in  an  idea, 
\\'illiam  \Vilkerson  of  Atlanta  gave  still 
another  demonstration  of  Dixie  ingenuity. 
He  was  told  by  a  cobbler  that  the  shoe 
liusiness  needed  a  machine  that  would  drive 
nails  automatically.  Not  being  an  inventor 
iiimself,  \\'ilkerson  hunted  up  a  machinist 
friend,  J.  L.  Moore,  and  worked  with  him 
through  one  failure  after  another.  \Miat 
they  didn't  know  was  that  the  shoe  indus- 
try's best  researchers  had  been  beating  their 
brains  on  the  same  problem  for  years.  Not 
being  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  the  idea, 
the  two  men  toiled  for  nearly  two  years  — 
then  they  had  it.  They  later  applied  the 
same  principle  to  a  furniture  and  toy  nailer, 
thus  opening  a  much  enlarged  national 
market. 

All  over  the  Southland,  men  like  W'ilker- 
son,  Stevens  and  Jewel  are  applying  the 
principles  of  courage  and  resourcefulness 
to  small  business  enterprises.  Their  total 
volume  may  not  stack  up  with  the  billion- 
dollar  concerns,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  them 
and  they  have  found  in  the  South  financial 
independence,  a  new  spirit  of  encourage- 
ment —  and  oh,  yes,  that  climate!     the  end 


For  the  first  time  in  history  and  as  a  result  of  intensive 
experimentation  and  research  on  a  vital  military  project 
brilliant  scientists  of  one  of  America's  largest  corporations 
suddenly  hit  upon  the  solution  of  the  aees.  TJie  secret  of 
how  to  crystalize  in  the  laboratory  a  srem  with  a  refractive 
index  higher  than  and  a  dispersion  factor  greater  than  a 
DIAMOND  was  DISCOVERED.  The  discovery  is  TITANIUM 
RUTILE  so  widely  accl.Timed  by  leading  reportorial  medi- 
UTr^s  such  as  Readers  Digrest  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

REFRACTIVE  INDEX  ABOUT  10% 

HIGHER  THAN  DIAMONDS 

Compare:  Refractive  Index  of  Rutile  is  between  2.62  and 
2.90  as  comnared  to  the  diamond's  2.42.  Dispersion  of  Rutile 
ranges  between  0.135  and  0.205  in  comparison  to  the  dia- 
mond's 0.025. 


(Actual  Phofogroph  of  Our  Product) 


You  are  living  in  an  apre  of  miracles.  As  you  know,  atoms 
are  being  split.  Actual  basic  materials  are  being  re-ar- 
ranfied.  Fantastic  as  it  may  seem  to  the  layman,  the  secret 
of  what  has  formerly  been  referred  to  as  the  DIAMOND  is 
now  known  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

YOU  PROFIT.  No  longer  need  you  invest  large  sums  of 
money  in  a  tiny  stone  the  value  of  which  is  determined 
largely  by  scarcity  and  control.  YOU  can  enjo.v  the  beauty 
and  prestige  and  the  envy  of  vour  friends  with  a  stone  that 
no  one  of  lesser  ability  than  a  REAL  JEWELER  working 
with  a  magnifying  slass  in  his  eye  under  good  light  can 
detect  as  not  being  a  real  DIAMOND. 

A  handsome  engagement  ring  made  of  our  remarkable  gem 
presented  to  anv  girl  will  inspire  her  devotion.  The  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  thus  saved  will  go  far  towards  building  a 
happy,  permanent  home. 

Hudson  Gem  Co.  sells  RUTILE  only  in  the  cut  stones.  Each 
stone  is  perfectly  cut  with  full  58  facets  per  BRILLIANT 
stone.  By  law  we  cannot  refer  to  our  products  as  DIA- 
MONDS so  we  ask  you  to  order  them  in  the  three  most 
popular  DIAMOND  shapes  namely  the  round  or  BRIL- 
LIANT the  oblong  or  EMERALD  and  the  oval  or 
MARQUISE  cuts.  You  may  order  these  stones  for  setting 
by  your  local,  friendly,  trusted  jeweler  who  will  be  glad 
to  verify  vour  purchase. 

We  do  not  sell  mountings  nor  do  we  go  in  for  costly  cata- 
logues nor  expensive  time  payment  plans.  You  get  the 
benefit  of  direct  to  consumer  possession  of  a  valuable  prod- 
uct which  you  can  then  have  mounted  and  SAVE  THE 
MONEY  YOURSELF.  PAWNBROKERS  —  ATTENTION!  We 
suggest  that  you  order  a  sample  of  this  amazing  product 
to  have  in  your  shop  for  comparison.  Some  pa%%nbrokers 
have  paid  out  money  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
loaning  on  DIAMONDS  when  in  reality  people  were  offering 
titanium  rutile.  Lapidarists  can  make  money  buying  cut 
stones  from  us  and  setting  and  selling  complete  rings. 
UNCONDITIONAL  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  30  DAY 
TRIAL  IN  YOUR  HOME.  You  are  the  SOLE  JUDGE.  In  this 
adverti.seinent  you  are  assured  that  if  for  any  reason  what- 
ever you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase  from  us  vou 
may,  within  30  days,  return  your  purchase  for  IOOOq 
CASH  REFUND  WITHOUT  QUESTION.  Speciallv  developed 
gems  enable  us  to  givelO   YEAR  GUARANTEE  with  each 


Order  with  confidence.  Selcc 
BRILLIANT    or    EMERALD  o 

select  the  number  of  carats 
21/2  etc.,  up  to  30  carats.  R 
full  5S  f.Tcets.  Check  this  wit 
$10. UO  per  carat.  Add  20^-, 
Money  Order    (do  not  send  < 


ch  BRILLIANT  ^s 


HUDSON  GEM  CO.,  Ne^'v^r^isrS  v. 


7  JEWELS! 

3  YEAR  SERVICE  GUARANTEE 

•  Shock  Resist  •  Radium  Dial 

•  Sweep  Sec.  Hand    •  Gift  Boxed 

•  Chromed  Cose       •  leather  Band 

lADIES'  WATCH  $7.95  pi^r  BOc  to, 
Ai  deicribed  obove  —  jmall^r  ilie 

Honey  back  Euafanlee'  Order  lofljj'  Sofry.  no  C  0.0. 

ELCO  PRODUCTS 

Dept.  AlO,  166W.  Washington  St. 
Chicago  2,  I  llinois 


Chronic  Ailments 

Are  Constant  Threat! 


FREE  BOOK  — Explains  Facts 


Avoid 
Dangers 
of  Delay 


stomach  and  Gastro-inlestinal  ailments  often 
lead  to  spastic  and  ulcerated  conditions  of 
terminal  tract  that  may  undermine  health. 
New  164-page  FREE  BOOK  gives  latest  medical 
facts.  Write  today.  McCleary  Clinic  and  Hospi- 
tal. C-1066  Elms  Blvd.,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 
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Trade  Secrets  of  the  Country's  Top  Football  Coach 


(Continued  from  page  17)' 


Dartmouth  tackles,  and  George  Hawke,  a 
great  blocking  guard.  Remember  those  two 
names,  for  we  return  to  them  again. 

Dartmouth  never  again  was  able  to 
pierce  Princeton  territory  and,  in  that  final 
period,  never  attained  a  first  down.  Of  the 
135  total  plays  in  the  game,  only  39  went 
off  in  Princeton  terrain  and  21  of  these 
came  in  the  opening  quarter  when  the  wind 
first  favored  the  Big  Green  team. 

We  have  a  practice-field  axiom  we  use 
called  "second  effort"  which,  when  you 
come  down  to  it,  is  a  dressed-up  term  for 
perfection  in  fundamentals.  It  is  applied, 
particularly,  to  blocking  and  tackling  and 
it  is  the  payoff  —  the  little  extra  try  which 
distinguishes  the  merely  good  performance 
from  the  great,  defeat  from  victory. 

Second  effort  paid  off  for  Princeton 
against  Dartmouth  and  against  all  our  other 
rivals.  I  recall  what  one  Yale  player  said 
after  last  year's  game.  "They  hit  you  once, 
hit  you  twice  and,  sometimes,  it  is  the  same 
guy  who  hit  you  the  first  time." 

That's  second  effort.  Our  offensive  cen- 
ter, Red  Finney,  invariably  got  his  man 
the  first  time  and  went  on  through  to  hit 
another.  That's  also  second  effort.  It  strikes 
at  critical  moments  in  unexpected  places. 
For  instance,  it  was  a  second  effort  ma- 
neuver by  our  fullback,  Jack  Davison, 
which  set  up  the  winning  touchdown 
against  Navy  in  the  closest,  toughest  team 
vs.  team  contest  of  our  1950  season. 

With  the  score  knotted  at  14-14  and  six 
minutes  of  the  last  quarter  remaining,  Davi- 
son broke  through  on  a  guard  trap  and 
was  hit  hard  by  Hauff,  Navy's  defensive 
right  halfback.  But  he  didn't  go  down. 
Fighting  to  regain  his  balance,  Davison 
staggered  on,  found  his  stride  in  time  to 
straight-arm  Bannerman,  the  other  Navy 
halfback,  and  covered  68  yards  before 
Powers  nailed  him  on  the  17.  It  was  the 
"winning  play." 

Princeton  has  no  patent  on  second  effort, 
but  I  only  wish  we  did.  It  plays  a  large 
part  in  every  game,  whether  between  high 


schools  or  colleges.  But  it  isn't  so  easily 
tagged,  recognized  or  developed,  perhaps, 
by  some  coaches,  particularly  in  the  high 
school  ranks. 

During  spring  practice  last  April  a  visit- 


'I'll  tell  you  why  you  should  eat  your 
meat  — $1.12  a  pound,  that's  why!" 
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ing  college  coach,  watching  the  results  of 
some  second  effort  blocking  by  one  of  our 
linemen,  asked,  "How  do  you  get  that  extra 
blocking?" 

"Special  praise,"  I  told  him.  "We  take 
particular  pains  to  praise  a  man  every  time 
he  achieves  results  with  a  second  effort 
follow-through  whether  it's  in  a  game  or 
on  the  practice  field." 

I  didn't  have  to  tell  him  how  it  paid  off. 
He  was  seeing  that  for  himself.  There's  an- 


other phrase  we  employ  at  Princeton  which 
ties  in  with  our  emphasis  on  second  effort. 
We  continually  tell  our  players,  particular- 
ly the  offensive  linemen,  "Hit  somebody." 
In  this  day  of  complex  defenses  —  slants, 
loops  and  run-ins  which  tend  to  confuse 
the  offense  —  the  exercise  of  this  axiom  has 
stood  us  in  good  stead.  In  other  words,  if 
your  particular  target  isn't  where  he's  sup- 
posed to  be,  hit  the  guy  who  is  there. 

It  was  our  jayvee  coach.  Red  Commiskey, 
who  coined  this  battlecry  one  afternoon 
when  his  linemen  were  in  a  completely 
confused  state  out  on  the  field.  "Hit  some- 
body," he  bellowed  and  the  phrase  has 
been  resounding  around  Princeton  ever 
since. 

Here  is  what  we  tell  a  player  when  he 
first  reports  for  our  freshman  team: 

"Reputations  mean  nothing  here.  Don't 
be  afraid  you  will  be  overlooked.  Don't  let 
the  big  squad  throw  you.  If  you  know 
your  two  fundamentals  —  blocking  and 
tackling  —  we'll  discover  you." 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  young 
high  school  player  can  improve  himself 
and  thus  improve  his  chances  of  attaining 
athletic  success.  But,  to  start  with,  he  must 
have  the  desire  to  play  the  game  with  a  love 
of  physical  contact  included  in  his  make- 
up. And  believe  me,  because  I  speak  from 
personal  observation,  the  number  of  boys 
with  this  desire  is  decreasing  at  a  rapid 
rate  due  to  the  soft  mode  of  today's  living. 

Secondly,  the  young  player  must  con- 
sider the  improving  of  himself  as  a  personal 
challenge.  "I'm  no  good  at  tackling,"  he 
must  say  day  after  day,  "so  I  will  work  on 
the  tackling  dummy  .  .  ." 

A  fundamental  desire  to  play  ...  a  chal- 
lenge to  improve  accepted.  Second  effort 
again  —  second  effort  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body. 

Let's  go  back  to  those  names  I  mentioned; 
to  two  of  the  players  whose  four-square 
ability  at  playing  the  fundamentals  of  foot- 
ball brouglit  Princeton  through  the  trial- 
by-storm   against  Dartmouth.   You'll  see 


No  other  way  of  shaving... no  other  shaving  cream 
gives  you  closer,  cleaner,  longer-lasting  shaves... 


and  is  so  good  for 
your  skin! 
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\\  har  I  mean  by  "second  effort  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  ";  you  will  understand 
the  meaning,  too,  of  "a  desire  to  play  the 
game." 

Billy  Klcinsasscr:  Bilh'  came  from  Alcoa, 
Tenn.,  where  he  played  with  Alaryville 
High  School  and  made  the  third  All-State 
clex  en.  The  only  one  in  the  freshman  class 
from  that  section,  he  was  just  two  days 
past  17  when  he  matriculated  at  Princeton, 
and  he  got  homesick.  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  failed  to  make  the  freshman 
team.  \\'hcn  Billy  reported  for  varsity  foot- 
ball I  had  a  chat  with  him.  ^Ve  talked 
thi-ngs  over  and  I  suggested  he  play  out  his 
sophomore  season  with  the  ja>  vee  squad 
which  he  did. 

As  it  turned  out,  Billy  used  e\er\'  mo- 
ment of  his  spare  time  to  impro\  e  himself, 
and  the  jayvee  schedule  permitted  him 
more  leeway  to  do  so.  In  his  junior  >  ear  he 
played  some  with  the  varsity  offensiv  e  pla- 
toon whenex  er  George  Sella  was  operating 
on  defense,  but  the  big  payoff  for  Billy 
and  for  Princeton  came  last  season. 

Bobby  Ungcr,  our  left  halfback,  \\  as  in- 
jured in  the  Cornell  game  and  Kleinsasser 
moved  into  his  spot,  what  we  term  the 
No.  1  back,  for  the  Colgate  game.  It  was 
his  big  chance,  and  our  movies  of  the  game 
disclosed  that  Billy  had  made  not  a  single 
mistake.  He  had  been  letter-perfect. 

As  the  season  progressed,  Bilh-  became 
the  surprise  of  the  Princeton  squad.  He  had 
scored  twice  against  Colgate;  he  did  the 
same  against  Harvard;  and  against  Yale. 
The  boy  who  couldn't  make  the  freshman 
team  had  come  through  on  a  desire  to  play 
the  game  and  on  second  effort. 


fi»fP-UI.SES 


By  Ponce  de  Leon 
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And  now  take  George  Haw  ke,  the  sec- 
ond name  I  singled  out  for  his  clutch- 
blocking  in  that  battle  against  the  elements 
and  Dartmouth.  Hawke  didn't  make  the 
freshman  squad,  either.  He  also  played 
jayvee  in  his  sophomore  year  and,  when 
finally  brought  up  as  a  varsity  substitute 
in  his  junior  season,  wound  up  with  a 
broken  jaw  in  the  Lafayette  game. 


At  our  1950  spring  practice  drills,  George 
was  the  hardest  w  orker  on  the  field  day 
after  day.  But  when  he  returned  in  the 
fall  he  had  lost  15  pounds  because  of  asthma 
contracted  in  a  trip  out  west,  and  his 
weight  went  down  to  170. 

But  Hawke  took  a  series  of  shots,  slowly 
built  himself  back  into  shape  and,  in  the 
final  four  games  of  our  drive,  he  was  sen- 


See  ALL  of  FLORIDA 

on  your  trip  to  the  Convention 


Adest  house 


Plan  to  make  your  visit  to  Miami  and 
Miami  Beach  the  starting  point  for  a  real 
Florida  vacation. There  are  literally  hundreds 
of  delightful  spots  to  spend  a  few  hours, 
or  a  few  days,  on  your  way  to  or  from  the 
Convention.  Wherever  you  go  in  Florida, 
you'll  find  splendid  golf,  superb  fishing, 
unequalled  bathing  in  surf,  pool,  or  inland 
lakes.  You'll  find,  too,  a  host  of  scenic 
wonders,  unforgettable  attractions,  historic 
landmarks,  interesting  natural  parks.  Rates 
are  amazingly  low  this  time  of  year,  and 
the  climate  is  ideal,  all  through  Florida. 


More  than  600  varieties  of  fresh  and  salt  water  fish. 


STATE  OF  FLORIDA, 

in7-A  COMMISSION  BUILDING,  TALLAHASSEE 

Please  send  tiew,  colorful  booklet: 
"Florida,  All-Year  Vacation  Land." 


Name. 


Address. 
City  


.Zone 
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sational.  This  boy  from  Flemington,  N.  J., 
could  have  chucked  it  because  of  his  physi- 
cal set-backs  and  there  wouldn't  have  been 
a  murmur  of  criticism.  But  he  had  the 
desire,  the  will  for  the  second  effort. 

In  order  to  be  a  really  good  football 
player  a  boy  must  have  speed  and/or  quick- 
ness. Speed  of  foot  is  an  asset  but  not  a 
necessity.  However,  quickness  or,  if  you 
prefer,  agility,  is  a  prerequisite  to  athletic 


"That's  ridiculous!  I  can't  be  overdrawn, 
you  can  see  for  yourself  there  are  still 
two  checks  left  in  the  book!" 
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success  and  it  can  be  acquired.  Hard  and 
persistent  drilling  of  the  muscle  will  turn 
the  trick  — rope  skipping,  running  or,  in  the 
case  of  Norman  Aloore,  weight-throwing. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  the  element  of 
sacrifice.  Probably  there  never  has  been  a 
great  champion  who  didn't  have  to  give  up 
something.  To  the  high  school  boy  who 
wants  to  be  a  football  player  I  would  start 
off  by  saying,  "Give  up  smoking,  any  fonn 
of  liquor  and  late  hours."  Proper  sleep  is 
the  most  neglected  item  of  all  and  here, 
too,  I  speak  from  experience  —  17  years  of 
coaching  baseball  in  July  and  football  in 
August  to  boys,  seven  to  seventeen,  at 
Camp  Susquehanock  in  Brackney,  Pa. 

So,  working  with  youngsters  on  the  ath- 
letic fields  in  the  summer  and  with  young 
college  football  players  in  the  fall,  I  have 
learned  by  comparison  what  will  prepare 
the  former  group  for  success  with  the  lat- 
ter. I  have  found,  for  instance,  that  there 
are  certain  tested  ways  for  conditioning, 
one  of  the  best  of  which  is  running  —  short 
20  and  30-yard  sprints  involving  changes  of 
direction.  For  those  who  play  defense, 
push-ups  for  the  development  of  arms  and 
shoulders;  leg-squats  for  the  calf  and  thigh 
muscles. 

For  the  specialist  —  the  passer,  kicker  and 
broken-field  runner  —  it  means  extra  appli- 
cation beyond  pure  conditioning,  although 
in  this  era  of  highly  technical  play  involv- 
ing offensive  and  defensive  teams  every 
man  must  be  a  specialist  in  at  least  one  of 
the  fundamentals. 

Kazmaier  was  the  T-quarterback  and 
finest  all-around  player  on  his  high  school 


team  in  Maumee,  Ohio.  He  concentrated 
on  learning  to  throw  a  football  correctly. 
Yet  in  our  aerial  attack  we  iiave  certain 
plays  which  come  off  of  runs  and  it  took 
Dick  two  years  to  learn  all  the  details 
correctl\\ 

Believe  me,  the  success  of  a  college  foot- 
ball team  is  predicated  on  this  attention 
to  details.  In  Kazmaier's  case  it  really  paid 
off,  for  he  threw  12  touchdown  passes  out 
of  this  play-sequence  in  1950. 

As  a  special  tip  to  quarterbacking  Iiope- 
fuls  in  high  school,  work  on  your  feinting 
and  faking  while  tlirowing  the  ball.  Kaz- 
maier has  learned  to  fake  with  his  eyes  as 
well  as  with  his  body  and  arm  while 
throwing.  So,  drill  on  disguising  your  in- 
tentions. Remember,  the  defense  watches 
the  opponent's  eyes. 

While  we  look  for  certain  requirements 
in  each  position  here  at  Princeton,  the 
system  a  high  school  boy  has  played  makes 
very  little  difference,  even  to  the  specialist 
like  Kazmaier.  He  would  make  a  fine 
T-quarterback  but  he's  just  as  good  as  a 
tailback  in  our  single-wing.  So  don't  worry 
about  going  to  a  college  with  a  different 
system  from  the  one  you've  been  playing. 
If  you  can  block  and  tackle  in  one,  you 
can  do  them  in  any  system.  And  don't  be 
afraid  to  switch  positions.  The  same  theory 
applies  in  this  case.  If  you  have  your  fun- 
damentals it  won't  matter. 

We  have  certain  practice-field  strategy 
which  wc  adhere  to  at  Princeton  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  high  school  coaching. 
We  attempt  to  avoid  drudgery.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  hard  work  to  be  done, 


naturally,  but  we  try  not  to  leave  Satur- 
day's game  on  the  practice  field. 

Princeton  drills  are  planned  down  to  the 
last  minute.  The  main  idea  is  to  leave  each 
man  with  a  desire  to  play  football.  I  have 
seen  teams  coming  out  of  a  dressing  room 
for  Saturday's  game  completely  used  up 
physically  and  mentally. 

High  school  coaches,  I'm  sure,  will  find 
themselves  agreeably  surprised  if  they  don't 
take  it  all  out  of  their  players  on  the  prac- 
tice field. 

When  I  was  coaching  my  1935  Williams 
team,  which  lost  only  to  Princeton,  I  recall 
explaining  my  short  practice  sessions  to  the 
players  by  saying,  "There's  no  sense  going 
out  on  the  practice  field  to  demonstrate  to 
each  other  what  we  already  know." 

It  is  not  sound  strategy,  either,  to  concen- 
trate on  any  one  game  too  heavily,  as 
Purdue  found  out  the  year  it  did  just  that 
for  its  opener  with  Notre  Dame.  Princeton 
suffered  several  set-backs  in  1946  after  it 
pulled  out  all  the  stops  to  upset  Penn, 
17-14.  The  best  plan  for  avoiding  staleness 
is  to  prepare  for  an  entire  season  and,  per- 
sonally, I'd  much  rather  have  a  solid  No- 
vember club  than  one  which  is  redhot  in 
September. 

But,  then,  too,  it  is  very  nice  to  have 
both  —  one  which  gets  redhot  and  never 
cools  off  —  like  my  1950  Princeton  team; 
one  imbued  with  the  desire  to  play  foot- 
ball, to  make  sacrifices,  and  to  come 
through  with  that  second  effort. 

To  coach  those  boys,  I  very  happily 
would  have  paid  my  way  into  the  ball  park. 

THE  END 


URTCLE  WALTER 


IT  SMELLS  GRAND 


TAKE  ONE  WHIFF! 
(for. THIS  YOU'VE  YEARNEDf) 


IT  PACKS  RiGHT 


PACK  YOUR  PIPE  — 
NOW  YOU  HAVE  EARNED 


IT  SMOKES  SWEET 


IT  CANT  BITE! 

SIR  WALTER  RALEISHS  BLEND  OF  CHOICE 
(CENTUCKY  BURLEVS  IS  EKTRA-AGEO  TO 
GUARD  AGAINST  TONGUE  BITE.  AND  SIR 
WALTER  RALEIGH  NEVER  LEAVES  A  SOGGY 
HEEL  IN  YOUR  PIPE.  STAYS  LIT  TO 


THE  LAST  PUFF. 


—  HAPPINESS  FOR  ALL  concerned; 
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down  our  fences  every  day.  I  had  to  re- 
pair tlicni  all  the  time.  I  complained  to 
Pete  many  times.  He  was  laughing  up  his 
slec\  e  and  sa>  ing:  "Don't  tell  me  you're 
afraid  of  my  bull,  Dinu.  He  gives  )'ou  lots 
of  practice  in  repairing  fences."  At  last  I 
got  mad  as  hell.  "Keep  your  damned  bull 
locked  up  or  I'll  butcher  it,"  I  told  him. 
After  that  Pete  kept  his  bull  in  its  pen. 
Then  someone  asked  if  I  would  pasture  his 
bull  with  our  cows.  I  was  happy  to  have 
a  bull.  Pete  would  have  to  keep  his  locked 
up.  But  when  Sam  brought  the  bull  I  could 
hardly  speak.  You  never  saw  such  a 
scrawny,  miserable  little  bull.  Pete  said, 
"^Vell,  Dinu.  I  see  you've  got  a  bull  to  de- 
fend your  fence.  Now  I  can  leave  mine 
outside."  I  didn't  want  to  show  him  my 
disappointment.  So  I  said  all  right. 

Next  day  was  Sunda>%  and  we  were 
awa>'  all  day.  When  we  got  home  I  saw 
the  fences  all  torn  down  like  a  hurricane. 
Blood  on  the  ground,  too.  I  ran  around  the 
house  looking  for  our  poor  dead  bull. 
There  he  was  —  that  skinn\-,  sawed-off  son- 
of-a-gun!  Just  chewing  grass  .  .  .  calm  like 
an  old  judge  .  .  .  not  a  scratch  on  him. 
But  the  minute  we  turned  our  lights  on 
Pete  came  in.  "Your  bull  nearly  killed  my 
bull!"  he  yelled.  "You  should  see  his  legs 
and  the  gashes  in  his  stomach.  I  had  to  get 
the  vet  to  sew  him  up.  You  gotta  pav  for 
this!" 

When  I  saw  Pete's  bull  I  could  hardly 
believe  it.  How  could  our  runt  of  a  half- 
bull  have  sliced  him  up  like  that?  Anyhow 
I  \va.s  feeling  fine.  "Listen,  Pete,"  I  told 
him.  "You  said  yesterday  that  m>'  bull 
could  defend  my  fence.  AA'ell,  it  looks  to 
me  like  he  can.  But  you  insisted  on  letting 
your  bull  out."  Pete  accepted  that  and  he 
never  told  anybody  what  happened.  We 
never  had  any  more  trouble  w  ith  Pete's 
bull  —  or  with  Pete. 

For  the  first  few  months  we  didn't  see 
much  of  our  friends  in  town.  You  sec,  they 
were  w'atching  to  see  what  kind  of  a  fel- 
low T  am.  Then  one  da>-  Pat  Duggan  came. 
"You  know,  Dinu,  we'd  like  you  to  tell  the 
Lions  Club  about  your  e.xpericnces  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain."  Then  they  asked  me  to 
join,  and  said  "Never  mind  the  dues.  You 
can  pay  later."  But  asking  me  to  speak  was 
just  a  pretext.  From  that  time  evcrybod\' 
began  coming  at  night  to  visit  us;  Johnin- 
George,  Dave  Hayer  and  a  lot  of  others. 

We  used  to  see  the  headlights  coming 
far  dow  n  the  road  and  ask,  "\^'ho  can  it 
be  tonight?"  Then,  before  they  left  our 
new  friends  would  say:  "Why  don't  you 
come  to  see  us?  You  must  get  to  know 
people  around  here."  A\'ith  m\-  European 
feeling  I  wasn't  trying  to  see  people  too 
soon.  I  was  thinking  they  might  not  like 
to  sec  us.  I  didn't  know  I  would  have  to 
do  those  things. 

But  the  real  entering  into  their  life  came 
wiicn  Dudley  Roe  iin  ited  us  for  a  party. 
Because  he  was  the  most  important  man 
anywhere  around  it  meant  we  were  ac- 
cepted. It  was  a  wonderful  American 
party.  Nobody  asked  if  we  were  foreigners. 
They  just  made  us  the  center  of  every- 
thing; men  all  asking  Ileana  to  dance,  and 
the  ladies  all  glad  to  dance  with  me.  I  think 
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lleana  and  I  never  danced  so  much  with 
our  hearts  as  we  did  that  night.  After  that 
all  the  doors  were  open. 

Those  spring  months  were  wonderful  for 
us,  but  terrible  for  our  chickens.  We'd 
bought  a  thousand  chicks.  The  fellow  who 
delivered  them  left  a  book  of  instructions. 
I  got  more  instructions  from  him  than 
from  the  hospital  when  Danny  was  born.  In 
Romania  I  never  heard  of  a  chicken  disease. 
So  I  tried  doing  things  my  own  way,  and 
it  was  all  wrong.  I  was  just  crazy  enough 
to  clean  the  chicken  house.  In  all  the  papers 
I  read  nobody  said  don't  do  it.  But  the  vet 
told  me  later  there's  a  new  theory.  You 


should  leave  the  same  manure  w  ith  each 
flock  —  only  change  for  a  new  Hock  —  be- 
cause the  manure  gives  chickens  lots  of 
vitamins.  I  petted  and  fussed  over  our 
chicks  like  they  were  a  beautiful  woman. 
But  they  started  dying  —  fifteen  or  twenty 
every  day.  It  seems  that  chickens  can  have 
everything;  from  a  slight  cold  even  to  a 
heart-breaking  disease.  If  you  don't  talk 
to  them,  they  feel  sick.  I  talked  —  I  even 
flirted  with  them  —  but  I  didn't  have  the 
right  sex  appeal.  We  just  had  to  keep 
burying  our  poor  chicks;  and  by  July 
most  of  them  were  gone.  I  owed  a  lot  of 
money.  Some  was  loaned  to  mc  till  the 
chickens  would  pay.  So  we  had  to  leave 
the  farm  and  take  a  smaller  place. 

I  got  a  seasonal  job  in  a  dehydrating 
plant.  That  was  my  first  contact  with 
American  workers.  Being  a  foreigner  I  was 
a  little  afraid:  how  arc  they  going  to  feel 
about  me.'  I  had  never  lifted  heavy  sacks 
in  my  life.  Even  when  I  put  all  my  strength 
it  nearly  broke  my  back,  and  I  \\  as  weigh- 
ing 215  pounds  at  least.  Then  George 
Long,  an  older  w  orker,  came  and  showed 
me  how  I  can  handle  five  sacks  easier  than 
I  did  three  before  then.  They  all  helped 
me.  They  gave  me  the  feeling  I  am  not  a 
foreigner  —  I  am  an  American,  a  worker 
like  they  are.  One  day  somebody  made  a 
joke;  that  I  am  sleeping  on  bags  at  night. 
Right  away  one  fellow  said:  "Conic  home 
with  me,  Dinu.  I  have  an  extra  room." 

Another  day  I  got  off  the  road  in  a 
swamp  with  a  truck  and  trailer.  I  found 
a  nearby  farmer,  but  his  truck  got  stuck 
trying  to  pull  mine  out.  He  dro\c  mc  fif- 
teen miles  to  get  a  tractor,  and  spent  four 
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Formula  also  supplies,  in  a  separate  capsule.  12  minerals  with  Liver  and  Yeast.  No  other 
supplement  is  so  all-embracing,  so  potent,  and  yet  so  inexpensive.  It  is  the  greatest  vitamin 
value  ever  oiiered  combining  all  iactors  usually  iound  in  multi-vitamin  capsules  as  well  as 
B-compIex  and  mineral  capsules.  With  but  two  capsules,  nutritional  supplementation  is  made 
simple  and  less  costly  than  ever  beiore.  You  can  give  up  combinations  and  dozens  oi  cap- 
sules formerly  required  to  secure  the  potencies  supplied  in  the  truly  remarkable  Mayon 
Formula.  Compare  the  high  unitage  in  these  Bne  capsules  with  vitamins  you  are  now  taking. 
You'll  have  quick  proof  you  can  save  money. 

Note  the  High  Potencies  in  this  Outstanding  Formula 

Each  MAYON  vitamin  capsule  contains: 

Vitamin  A  37.500  units  Vitamin  BI2  I  Meg.  Vitamin  E  13  Mg. 

Vitamin  D  2.000  units  Vitamin  B6  2  Mg.  Niacin  Amide  175  Mg. 

Vitamin  Bl  30  Mg.  Folic  Acid  1.25  Mg.  Cat.  Panto  15  Mg. 

Vitamin  B2  15  Mq.  Vitamin  C  200  Mg.  Choline  Chloride  SO  Mg. 

Inositol   25  Mg. 

Each  MAYON  mineral  capsule  contains: 

Liver  Fraction  (2)  .  125  Mg.  Iodine  0.15  Mg.  Manganese   I  Mg. 

Brewer's  Yeast  125  Mg.  Copper   l.5Mg.  Magnesium   I  Mg. 

Calcium   90  Mg.  Potassium   1.5  Mg.  Boron   0.2  Mg. 

Phosphorous   fi8  Mg.  Cobalt   I  Mg.  Molybdenum   0.2  Mg. 

Iron   30  Mg.  Zinc   I  Mg. 

Daily  Dose:  One  Vitamin  and  One  Mineral  Capsule. 

50  Capsules  —  25  days'  supply  $3.85  200  Capsules  —  100  days'  supply. . .  .$12.50 

100  Capsules  —  50  days'  supply   6.75  500  Capsules  —  250  days'  supply   29.00 

1000  Capsules  —  500  days'  supply.  .  .S56.00 
The  Mayon  Formula  is  sold  only  at  address  below.  Order  C.O.D.  or  save 
all  charges  by  sending  check  or  money  order.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

VITAMIN-QUOTA 

One  of  the  World  s  Largest  Distributors  ol  Vilomins.     Est.  1923. 

Dept.  728,  880  Broadway  at  19th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


SPCCIAL!  Full  Hmme  or  | 

■n  Legion 
Embossed 
2«K  Gold  At^ 
No  Extra 
Cmt! 


AMAZING 
BILLFOLD 
BARGAIN 

Genuine  Leather— ■ 

ullt-in  snap-button  change 
'  purse.   4   clear  view  pock- 
ets, card  pocket.  Choice  of 
bleck,    brown,    red,  green. 
Ideal   gift.   Send   only  »l.OO 
plus   20c   Fed.   Tax   each.  Indi- 
cate  choice   of   name   or  emblem. 
(Add   15c  extra   If  both  are  desired.) 
ist  color  choice.  Postage  paid.  No 
C.O.D.    Satisfaction   guaranteed   or  return 
vlthkn  5  days  for  Instant  refund.  .Service  man's 
serial,  or  social  security  number  included  free. 
For  men.  women.  ORDER  SEVERAL  NOW. 

Fashioncrafters,  Dept.  15,  Colchester,  Conn. 


COATED! 


FEATHERWEIGHT! 

16  X  50 

$69.50 


Tie 


i  g  l»  t . 


le  binocula 
mendous  i 
F  e  a  t  h  e  r  w  t 
(Weighs  only  '2  A 
ounces! )  Precision 
made  in  every  de- 
tail. COATPJD  pro- 
viding sharper, 
brighter  images. 
Individual  focus. 
Objective  lens  is 
50  MM  (2  inches) 
across!  UNCONDI- 
T  I  O  N  A  L  L  Y 
GUARANTEED. 
Complete  satisfac- 
tion or  your  money 
refunded.  Prices  in- 
clude genuine  leath- 
er carryiiij;  cise  .md 
straps.  Add  lax.  :?*2.00  depos.lt  i  oijulred  on  ( ' . () .  1  > .  ' ,s . 
('ash  oiders  [iiepiiid.  UNITED  BINOCULAR  CO.,  9043  S. 
Western*  Dept.  ARF-433.  Chicago  20.  DEALERS  WANTED. 


AT  BIG  MOHiy 

IN  WORK  UNIFORMS 

Ont-  man  niudu  *.:^r>.*ii)  on  hi^-  first  sale  to  a  small 
dairy!  No  Wonder,  Orders  are  for  dozens  and 
even  hundreds  of  Advertising  Work  Uniforms 
in  a  single  sale.  All  kindsof  businesses  now  buy 
for  their  employees  to  advertise  the  company 
name  or  trade  mark.  Millions  bought  yearly. 
Hundreds  of  salesmen  are  now  in  tlie  BIG 
MONKY  with  a  Master  Franchise.  No  e.-^pe- 
rienoe  needed.  Call  only  on  business  men.  Get ';[<, 
repeat  orders  regularly.  Have  security  in  a  busi- 
ness of  your  own.  BIG  SKLLING  OUTFIT 
AND  LIST  OF  FROSPE CT.S— KEA D Y  TO 
BUY  RIGHT  NOW  — SENT  FREE.  Write! 

GEORGE  MASTER  GARMENT  CORP. 

570  WATER  ST..  LIGONIER,  IND. 


OIL  BURNER 

SWEEPING  THE  COUNTRY! 


'  BIG  CASH  DISCOUNT  FOR  IN- 
-    r  ^  TROOUCING.  SLIPS  INTO  ANY 

, for rurn*;^^  COAL  j^j^j  ^^^^^^  J, 
FURNACE.  Amazin«,  (luick. 
Iii-at — by  finser-tip  con- 
trol. No  more  shoveling  coal  or  ashes. 
We'll  let  vou  tiy  it  in  your  own  home  for  one 
month.  BIG  BONIiS  Fon  TESTING.  Prove  it  pays  for 
itself  hv  «hat  it  siives.  Write  today  for  WHOLKSALK 
I'lSIcKS  NORTHWEST  MFG.  CO.,  403-IV1  Main, 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
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"They  want  to  go  to  some  restaurant  where  the  steaks  are  good.  Shall  I  hang  up?" 

AMKI'.HAX    I.KraOX  MAGA71NK 


hours  rescuing  me.  I  could  see  lie  was  poor, 
but  when  I  tried  to  pay  him  he  said:  "Look- 
here,  young  man.  My  father  was  a  for- 
eigner like  >  <)U.  At  first  he  had  a  very  hard 
time.  I'd  like  to  help  you  like  other  people 
helped  my  father."  When  1  brought  some 
candy  for  his  kids  on  Sunda>',  he  just  said: 
"You've  got  kids  of  your  own.  Keep  it  for 
them." 

For  a  while  I  w  as  working  with  Dudley 
when  he  bought  a  big,  cxpcnsixc  corn 
drier.  Then  the  price  of  corn  fell  too  low 
and  I  was  out  of  a  job.  It  was  September. 
The  dehydrating  plant  was  shut  dow  n  be- 
cause the  alfalfa  was  finished.  1  was  going 
around  husking  corn,  here  and  there.  Then 
—  nothing.  I  spent  my  da\  s  at  home,  break- 
ing m\'  head  about  how  to  pay  all  our 
debts.  It  gave  me  a  state  of  ner\'es  like  I 
never  had  before.  I  stopped  visiting  our 
friends.  I  didn't  want  them  to  think  I  was 
looking  for  work.  I  just  couldn't  face  some 
of  those  good  people:  the  grocery  man 
whose  bills  I  couldn't  pay;  Dudley,  who 
gave  me  all  the  feed  for  our  chickens  on 
credit;  Jimmy,  the  mayor,  to  whom  I  still 
owed  money  for  the  oil  and  the  burner; 
Mrs.  Borne,  for  the  milk. 

And  here  is  the  beautiful  part.  They 
started  pouring  into  our  house  again  like 
they  did  when  they  asked  me  to  join  the 
Lions  Club.  "Hc\',  Dinu!"  they  said. 
"What's  the  idea?  Vou  and  Ileana  have  to 
come  and  see  us."  That  was  w  hen  w  e  un- 
derstood what  real,  tnic  friends  they  were. 
iMrs.  Borne  was  saying,  "Don't  pay  for  the 
milk.  Some  other  time  is  all  right."  Air. 
Hamblett  came  and  said:  "Vou  don't  buy 


as  much  groceries  like  you  used  to.  Don't 
be  ashamed  for  credit,  Dinu.  Your  kids 
have  to  eat.  Nobody  stan  es  in  the  United 
States.  Buy  what  you  want.  You  can  pa\' 
when  you  can." 

Wc  had  the  worst  luck  all  in  one  bundle. 
By  1  hanksgiving  Ileana  was  sick  and  in 
W  ashington.  But  our  good  neighbors  came 


to  take  care  of  Bobby  and  little  Danny. 
They  kept  bringing  Thanksgiving  dinners. 
We  had  three  turkeys  —  I  don't  know  how 
many  pies.  Never  in  our  lives  we  had  such 
wonderful  friends. 

The  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more  I 
felt  I  should  leave  this  Eastern  Shore,  even 
though  we  all  loved  it  so  much.  In  a  small 


ir  Aid  Legion  Programt 


National  Emblem  Sales,  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

Enclosed  is  check  for  S   Ship  C.O.D.  lor  S   

  sets  for  52-piece  service  for  eight 

  sets  for  26-piece  service  for  six 

  sets  for  72-piece  service  for  eight 

(  Specify  Paiieni  Desired ) 

Name   

Street  


City  State- 
Serial  No.  of  1951  Membership  Card  is  
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Special  SILVER  EVENT 

Repeat  Offer 
to  Leq\or\na\res  Only 

RAPTURE  AND  STARLIGHT  PATTERNS 

52-picce  service  for  eight  with  heavy  solid  wood  chest. 
16  Tea  Spoons,  8  Dinner  Forks,  8  Salad  Forks, 
8  Hollow  Handle  Stainless  Steel  Knives,  8  Table 
Spoons,  1  Butter  Spreader,  1  Sugar  Spoon. 

Complete  with  chest  $24.95 

Starlight  Pattern — 26-piece  set  in  handsome  chest. 

$15.75 

BARONESS  PATTERN 

L454/72 — 72-piece  service  for  eight.  Plated  with  pure 
silver  on  finest  quality  nickel  silver.  Guaranteed  good 
quality. 

16  Tea  Spoons,  8  Hollow  Handle  Dinner  Knives,  8  Salad 
Forks,  8  Iced  Drink  Spoons,  8  Dinner  Forks,  8  Dessert 
Spoons,  8  Soup  Spoons,  I  Butter  Knife,  1  Sugar  Spoon,  3 
Serving  Spoons,  I  Cold  Meat  Fork,  1  Berry  Spoon,  1  Pastry 
Server.  Unusual  and  exceptional  value. 

Complete  with  chest  $19.95 

Made  by  the  International  Silver  Company  —  world's 
largest  silverware  producer 

•  Reinforced  for  lasting  wear  •  Furnished  complete 
with  tarnish  resistant  chest   •    For  immediate  delivery 


Slaihght 

.  Buy  From  National  Emblem  Sa/es 


Rapture  Baroness 


farming  country  like  tliis  tliere  can't  be 
many  possibilities  to  earn  good  money  — 
to  save  and  pay  your  debts.  I  decided  to 
look  for  a  job,  maybe  near  New  York. 
But  when  our  friends  heard  we  were  leav- 
ing they  poured  into  our  house  again. 
Dudley  Roe  was  one  of  the  first. 

"Dinu,  1  can't  offer  you  a  job,"  he  said. 
"You  told  mc  once  you'd  never  take  an- 
other man's  job  away  from  him.  But  ma\  be 
you  have  some  idea  about  a  business  of 
your  own.  I'll  loan  you  the  money."  .  .  . 
Then  Mayor  Jimmy  came.  "Everything  I 
have  is  tied  up  in  my  oil  business,"  he  said. 
"But  1  hate  to  sec  you  leave  our  Eastern 
Shore,  feeling  vou  lost  a  battle  for  a  new 


BCOWM 

MD 


"Mamma!  He's  iindressing  me!' 
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life.  You  shouldn't  feel  like  that.  If  you  ll 
stay,  vvc  could  work  this  business  together. 
Don't  leave  us."  .  .  .  He  was  speaking  like 
that.  How  could  anybody  answer  Jimnn 
Ryan  without  tears  in  his  eyes? 

I  tried  to  explain  to  Jimmy,  Dudley, 
Johnny  George  and  all  the  others.  I  didn't 
blame  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  I  didn't  feel 
the  battle  was  lost.  But  liow  could  I  accept 
so  much  more  from  such  generous  friends? 
I  had  found  a  job  on  Long  Island;  cleaning 
out  cesspools.  "Here  1  couldn't  earn  over 
$150  a  month  perhaps.  There  I  can  earn 
better  than  twice  as  much.  It's  the  only 
way,  so  I  can  begin  to  pay  my  debts."  At 
last  they  said  maybe  I  was  right.  But  the)- 
all  said,  if  it  doesn't  w  ork  out,  come  back. 

Mr.  Hamblctt  also  said  something  that 
meant  a  lot  to  me.  "I'm  glad  you're  going, 
Dinu.  That's  the  American  wa\-  of  doing 
things  —  alwa>'s  trying  to  find  something 
better.  I'm  glad  you  picked  this  American 
way.  You  don't  have  to  be  ashamed.  Go 
ahead,  and  good  luck!" 

Then  I  went  to  the  factory  to  say  good- 
bye. A  man  named  Starkey  was  the  worker 
who  was  never  talking  — one  of  those  close- 
mouths.  "I'm  sorry  you're  going,  Dinu,"  he 
said.  "If  you  ever  come  back,  you  can  al- 
ways live  with  us." 

We  left  just  on  Christmas  Day,  1949. 
First  I  went  to  the  banker  in  Sudlersville 
to  whom  I  still  owed  |150  on  my  car.  "I 
heard  you  are  leaving,"  he  said.  "Well,  I 
don't  blame  you  in  a  way.  Not  too  many 
opportunities  around  here."  I  was  waiting 
to  explain  I  couldn't  pay  the  remainder  on 
my  loan  yet.  But  he  didn't  give  me  a 


Sensational  Factory  Offer! 


"To  the  readers  of 
American  Legion  Magazine" 


e  COCKTAll  FORKS 


Loolt  at  these  Features: 

•  HEAT  RESISTANT 


•  UNBREAKABLE 

May  he  dropp.-il  on  llie  llnor  .  . 
^vill  not  bn-ak  undfr  Donnal  usage! 
nilh.lati.l  lnl>  <,f  ,Mini>liMi.  iit. 

•  HOLLYWOOD  FIESTA 
COLORS 

Each  set  eomps  in  a  JeJiglitrul 
mixture  of  toast  >etIou.  clover 
green,  ocean  blue  ami  flame  red. 


Scalding  »alcr  »ill  not 
bi.tron«  finish  of  tliis  set. 

•  GENUINE  PLASTIC 

STURDIWARE 

One  of  the  finest  pla«lics 
Will  rttay  bright 


id  cheerful  in. 


HI-LITE  INDUSTRIES  •  2215  S.  Michigan  Ave.  *  Chi<ogo16,  lllino 


Er>ery  Piece  Guaranteed 
Genuine  Heat  Resistant  Stunliivare 

Now  you  can  grace  your  table  with  67  pieces  of  fine  Sturdi- 
ware  for  le^s  than  10c  a  piece!  They're  unbreakable,  heat-resis- 
tant and  come  in  beautiful,  Hollywood  Fiesta  Colore.  Save  by 
Ordering  from  llie  factory  today! 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

We"re  po  positivr  you'll  apree  ihi-i  is  ihc  greatest  Hisli  value  ever 
offered  that  wc  make  this  guarantee:  use  ihe^e  dishes  in  your 
home  for  r>  days — you  must  be  100%  satisfied  or  you  may  return 
the  sei  and  your  money  writ  be  cheerfully  refunded  at  once. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


HI. LITE  INDUSTRIES.  Dept.  F-38 
2215  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  16,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  rush  .  .  .  67  pc.  Dinnerware  Sots 
at  the  factory  price  of  .'$7.95  pei-  set-plus  C  O.  D. 
po-staGTe  on  5-day  money-back  (ruarantee.  □  I  en- 
close  $7.95    plus    $.25    to    save   C.  O.  D.  charges. 


I  (please  print) 

I  ADDRESS   

j     t  ITV   ZONE  ....  STATE  


ICT'S  FACE  IT! 


YOU  GET  $25 


FOR  SELLING  ONLY  50  BOXES 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
to  your  friends  and  fellow-workers,  21 
for  $1  and  SO  for  $1.25,  with  name  on. 
You  make  up  to  50c  on  eacli  box.  Send 
for  Selling  Plan  and  samples  on  ap- 
proval. Costs  nothing  to  try. 
MTRIT  370  PLANE  ST..  Dept.  1^ 
mcni  I  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  SUFFER 


RHEUMATISM? 


  describing  the  proven,  spec- 
ialized treatment  that  has  been  amaz- 
ingly successful  in  combatting  rheumatism, 
arthritis  and  similar  painful  disorders.  This 
illustrated  book  "RHEUMATISM"  fully  ex. 
plains  causes  and  effects  .  ,  .  tells  you  WHV 
drugs  and  medicines  afford  but  temporary  relief. 
Delay  may  be  dangerous. 

LEARN  ABOUT  SPECIALIZED  TREATMENT 

Send  for  FREE  Book  today — a  postcard  will 

do.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

BALL  CLINIC,  Dept.  560  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
AND  LOW  DIRECT  PRICES 


J.  P.  REDINGTON&CO. 


DEPT.  i97  SCRAMTOH  2.  PA. J 


Made 

"I  made  about  $900 
last  year  with  my 
Foley  equipment, 
sharpening  950  saws 
and  240  lawn  mowers 
my  spare  time." 
Leo  H.  Mix 


$900 

IN  SPARE  TIME 


Leo  ^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Make  up  to  $2  or  $3  an  Hour 

With   a   Foley  Automatic   Saw  /i^^^^ 


With   a   Foley  Auto 
Flier  vou  can  iile  hand,  band 
and  circular  saw.s  .so  they  cut 
smoother  and  faster  and-  bring 
you  repeat  cash  business.  "I 
cret  work  from  20  and  30  miles 
away"  — C.  H.  Smith.  No  can- 
vassinpr— no  experience  needed. 
FREE    BOOK  "INDEPKN 
DENCK  AFTER  40*'  .show; 
how  to   st:irt   at  home  tr 
5ipare  time  with  small  in- 
vestment.  Write  today  - 
no  salesman  will  call. 

FOLEY  MFG.  CO. 

t039-l  Foley  BIdg.,  Minneapolis  18, 
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BUY 

R  SHOP 


Rettit  Price  $125.00 
FACTORY  TO  YOU 

SUPERSHOP  offers  you  a  lifetime  of 
power  tool  pleasure  and  profit.  100% 
ball  bearing.  RUGGED.  Accurate.  Big 
capacity.  IS  day  FREE  trial.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Mail  postcard  for 
FREE  catalog.    Buy  on  easy  pay  plan. 

1228  Yates  Avenue 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 


ASTH  MA 

r.'!;MO-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER! 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA  PAR- 
OXYSMS, from  couKha.  t'aspim.'.  wheezing  —  write  quick 
for  daring  lO-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER.  No  matterif  you  con- 
eider  your  case  hopeless,  write  today! 

NACOR,  953-T  State-Life  BIdg.,  Indianapolis  4.  Ind. 

LOOSE  DENTAL  PLATES 

RELINED  AND  TIGHTENED  AT  HOME  $1.00 

KEWXY  IMPROVED  DENDEX  RELINER,  n 
plastic,  builds  up  (refits)  loose  upper  and 
lower  dentures.  Really  makes  them  fit  as 
*  they  should  without  using  powder.  Easily 
'applied.  No  heating  required.  Brush  it  on 
and  wear  your  plates  while  it  sets.  It  ad- 
k  hcres  to  the  plates  only  and  maUes  a 
'comfortable,  smooth  and  durable  surface 
that  can  be  washed  and  scrubbed.  Each 
application  lasts  for  months.  Not  a  powder 
or  wax.  Contains  no  rubber  or  RTuni.  Neu- 
tral pink  color.  Sold  on  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE.  No! 
sold  In  stores.  Proved  by  1 5  years  of  Consumer  Use. 
Send  %\  plus  10£  handling  charge  ( stamps  or  coin ) . 
Ch.ii-res  extra  on  C.  O.  D.  orders. 

DENDEX  COMPANY,  Dept.  51-A 
2024  West  6th  Street  •  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

MEN!  send  for  this 

MONEY- rnrn 

MAKING  I"  Kl^ll^l 


OUTFIT. 


MAKE  $ 
UP  TO 


15 


00  IN  A 
DAY 


Ho  you  want  to  make  more 
moDcy  In  full  or  spare  time  .  .  . 
as  much  as  $15.00  In  a  day? 
Then  mall  coupon  below  for 
this  BIG  OUTFIT,  sent  you 
FREE,  containing  more  than 
130  flue  quality  fabrics,  sensational  values  In  made-to- 
measure  suits  and  overcoats.  Take  orders  from  friends, 
neiglihors.  fellow-workers.  No  experience  needed.  You'll 
Bay  It's  the  greatest  way  to  make  money  you  ever  saw. 

SAMPLE  SUITS  TO  WEAR 

Pay  No  Money!  Send  No  Money! 

Our  plan  makes  It  easy  for  you  to  get  your  own  personal 
suits  and  overcojits  without  paying  Ic.  in  addition  to  your 
hit;  cash  earnlnes  This  offer  is  limited.  Rush  coupon  for 
IREE  OUTFIT— today! 

STONE-FIELD  CORP.,  Dept.  Y-705 
532  S.  Throop  St.  Chicago  7,  ill. 


STONE-FIELD  CORP.,  Dept.  Y-705  I 

532  S.  Throop  St.  Chicago  7,  III.  I 

Dear  Sir:  I  WANT  A  SAMPLE  SUIT  TO  WEAR  ' 

AND  SHOW,  without  paying  Ic  for  It.  Rush  Valuable  I 

.Suit  Coupon  and  Sample  Kit  of  actual  fabrics,  I 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  | 


Name  Age, 


Aiiaren    • 

I 


I  OUv  State. 


chance.  "It  s  not  our  habit  to  let  people 
lca\  e  lierc  still  owing  us  money.  But  don't 
worry  about  your  debt.  You  can  keep  pay- 
ing us  month  by  month." 

Jimmy  Ryan  ga\  e  us  his  truck  for  mov- 
ing, sent  his  two  men  to  help,  and  wouldn't 
let  me  pay  a  penny  for  it.  That  was  Christ- 
mas afternoon.  Mrs.  Borne  came  with  three 
big  platters  of  roast  turkey.  And  we  all 
ate  our  farewell  dinner  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  together.  Maybe  you  can  guess  how 
Ileana  and  I  were  feeling.  Like  so  many 
others  who  had  lost  everything  in  their 
European  countries,  we  had  lost  so  much 
confidence  in  life  and  in  people  by  the 


oje'rt:  coui\Vi«cj  cmjou  to  . 


Aupt:,!.  1935  A.L.M.) 


time  we  reached  America.  Under  the  nazis, 
and  then  under  the  communists,  we  had 
seen  so  many  people  betraying  their  neigh- 
bors or  friends  for  money  or  a  better  job. 
We  had  seen  too  much  selfishness.  Yes,  we 
also  knew  many  good  and  kind  people.  But 
we  had  never  imagined  people  could  be 
like  tliese  people  on  the  Eastern  Sliorc. 

On  Long  Island  \vc  found  a  nice  little 
house  without  paying  too  much  rent.  Clean- 
ing tlic  cesspools  was  paying  much  better 
than  it  smelled  —  not  to  get  rich,  but  better 
anyway.  It  wasn't  tiie  job  I  was  hoping  for 
in  America;  you  couldn't  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  even  in  good  weather.  And  in  winter 
was  a  terrible  time  to  start  such  work.  The 
earth  was  soaking  wet,  or  half-frozen,  and 
you  are  sweating  all  the  time  in  the  cold 
air.  Soon  I  got  a  very  bad  lumbago  in  m\' 
back.  Sometimes  I  couldn't  work  for  two 
or  three  days.  Then  I  would  force  my- 
self to  work  again,  but  I  couldn't  stand  up 
straight.  I  \\  as  fighting  to  keep  out  of  the 
hospital  until  spring  weather  came.  1  had 
to  win  this  fight  because  Ileana  was  ex- 
pecting another  baby  soon.  I  \\  as  getting 
til  inner  and  thinner.  lUit  I  tiiought,  if  I  can 
hold  on  until  April,  things  will  get  better. 
The  only  good  part  was  that  we  could  pay 
for  everything  we  bought,  and  1  was  be- 
ginning to  pay  something  on  our  debts. 

Then  a  friend  telephoned  from  New 
York  one  day.  He  said  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, all  private  citizens,  were  organizing 
some  special  radio  programs  —  to  get  the 
true  facts  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Tlie)'  needed  someone  u  ho  know  s 
tlie  American  life,  and  knows  the  life  over 
there,  who  can  speak  in  Romanian.  This 
is  going  to  be  the  Radio  Free  Europe.  1 
really  got  pretty  excited.  This  is  a  real  job 


for  me,  I  thought.  Now  I  know  what 
Americans  ace  really  like,  and  what  a  real 
democracy  is.  And  I  know  what  terribly 
hard  lives  my  old  friends  in  Romania  are 
having.  I  know  all  the  lies  and  propaganda 
they  are  hearing  all  the  time  —  and  how- 
much  they  need  to  feel  that  the  free  world 
outside  hasn't  forgotten  them.  Sure,  I  can 
do  this  kind  of  a  job. 

So  I  went  to  New  York,  and  then  I 
rushed  home  to  tell  Ileana  the  biggest  and 
best  news  we  had  in  nearl>-  two  years.  Now 
I  had  a  real  work  to  do  —  for  America,  for 
the  people  in  my  native  country,  for  all 
people  who  want  to  be  free.  Because  we 
had  really  discovered  America  I  had  a 
place  in  this  great  fight  for  freedom. 

For  me  it  was  a  new  kind  of  work.  We 
had  to  organize  news  programs  and  com- 
mentaries; reviews  of  the  Western  nations' 
press,  and  special  events  with  Romanian 
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I  VETERAIV'S  SCHOOL  AlVD  i 
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LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


through  actual  practice.  Profit- 
able Meat  Cutting,  Meat  Mer- 
chandising and  Self  Service 
Meats  taught  easily,  quickly  in 
large  cutting  rooms  and  big 
retail  meat  department  in  just  eight  weeks. 

LEARN  BY  DOING  AT  TOLEDO 

Training  given  under  actual  meat  market 
conditions.  For  beginners  or  men  with  ex- 
perience. Thousands  of  successful  graduates. 

COMPLETE  TRAINING  IN  8  WEEKS 

All  related  subjects  taught  thoroughly  and 
completely.  Diploma  given  upon  graduation. 
Job  help.  Get  a  money-making  store  of  your 
own.  Assured  future.  PEOPLE  MUST  EAT. 
School  in  operation  for  over  25  years. 

PAY  AFTER  GRADUATION 
Get  your  training  NOW.  Pay  tuition  later 
in  easy  weekly  payments.  GI  approved. 
Advise  if  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Send  for 
FREE  52  page  school  catalog  TODAY.  No 
obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-18  Toledo  4,  Ohio 


r  N 

"Learning  to  play 

is  fun  •••this  way!" 

Vm.  Quick,  easy  way  to  learn 
ANY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

No  boring  exercises.  Even  if  you 
don't  know  a  single  note  now  — 
you  play  delightlul  pieces  from  the 
very  first  lesson!  Properly  —  by 
note.  Amazingly  last  progress  —  at 
home,  in  spare  time,  without 
teacher.  Only  a  few  cents  a  lesson. 
OVER  850.000  STUDENTS! 


No  obllgatl 


KX  GOVERNMENT 

JOB 


START  AS  HIGH  AS  $3,450.00  YEAR 

Prop.irc  NOW  (or  next  exams 

MEN  — WOMEN         .  —  —  _  — — . 

Thous.inds   ao-       /     FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

poinlments  be-  j^.^  uoveriiMiont  Controlled) 

inR  made.  ^  D.pt.  A-62.  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 

l.^  r^gt^T        5     ^T^;  liuvl,  will,,,,..  .-Iw-rKc.  (II 

Book  FREE       o    hook  with  list  of  U.S.  Government  Jobs; 

Mall  Coupon  S  Tell  me  how  to  qualify  tor  one. 

Today,  »  Name   

SURE.  /  Addres3   Age?  
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start  NYLON  Club 

in  Your  Neighborhood 


Play  Piano  with  BOTH  Hands 
the  FIRST  Day-or  Don't  Pay! 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
FULL  or  SPARE  TIME! 

9  mMTHS 


.^CC  I     MEN  and  WOMENl  Start 

,ic.p  \    a  Wilknit  NYLON  Club. 

Friends  and  neighbors  give 
you  orders  for  beautiful 
NYLONS  —  THEN,  as 
members  of  your  club, 
depending  on  quantity,  they 
get  new  Nylons  absolutely  FREE,  if  their 
hose  wear  out.  run.  or  even  snag — from  any  cause 
whatever — within  NINE  MONTHS.  Many  have  made  excep- 
tional earnings  of  $50.00  or  $60.00  the  first  week  —  and  more! 
I  can  also  arrange  to  have  a  new  Chevrolet  delivered  to  you 
by  your  local  dealer  as  a  bonus — so  you  can  drive  around  to 
call  on  your  Club  Members,  Just  send  me  your  name  on  a 
penny  postcard  so  I  can  send  you  all  this  money- making 
information  .  ,  ,  absolutely  FREE.  Please  send  your  hose 
size.  Do  it  NOW  I  Just  mail  postcard  to  me.  Lowell  Wilkin, 

WILKNIT  HOSIERY  C0..lnc..  33110  Midway.Creenfield.Ohio 


BULCO,  Dept.  39 


ILLUSTRATED  COMIC 
BOOKLETS 


THE  KIND  MEN  LIKE! 

THE  GIRLS  LIKE  IT  TOO  !  • 
(VEST  POCKET  SIZE) 
They  are  loaded  with  rare  car- 
toons. Full  of  Fun  and  Humor. 
70  DIFFERENT  booklets  sent  for 
$1  in  sealed  wrapper.  No  C.O,D. 
Box  382-K.,  G.  P.O.,  N.Y.C.  1 


HAKE  $5  PER  HOUR 


WITHOUT  A  PRINTING  PRESS 


mVOlOT/ONAKr 

MtW  SCKtiH  METHOD 

PRINT  colorful  signs,  postrrs,  b.inners.  fjbrics.  wall 
paper.show  cards-AN  VTHINC  Print  on  any  surface. 
NO  printing  press  or  special  equipment  is  needed 
with  this  amazing  "approved"  new  printing 
3007i  profit  on  nearly  every  job.  Easy  lo  leai 
-NO  EXPERIENCE  or  art  ability  nec-  . 
essary.  Exceptional  opportunity.  Com- 
plete illustrated  detailed  plan  and  color- 
tul   s.tmplo  FREE  —  Write: 

SCREEN-PRINT  COMPANY,  Dept.  2010 

1110  S«.  L*i  Ancefn  St,  Ut  ln|(lct  IS.  CM. 


Gabardine  Trenchcoat 

REAL  OFFICER'S  TYPE!  "790 

With  Jlilitai  V  sli-eve  —  ■  W  1# 
NOT    R.\GLAN,    but  ■ 

M't-in  sliouUici  s,  stoniipiwp,  shoulder 
straps,  yoke  lining,  2  bic  slash  pook- 
I'ts,  belt  all  around.  Weather-sealed 
h.v  Inipregnule.  Sizes  34-4G. 

Regulars,  Shorts  &  Longs 

SEND  NO  MONEY  f°Jij"^eha?ges 
or  send  chfck  or  money  order  plus 
25o  po.-^fa^ii*.  I'liiit  name,  address,  size. 
<j;uar;intrrd  fit  nr  money  back.  Order 
now  uliil"'  .siii'ply  la^ts. 
STRAGO  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  A 
13  W.  17  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y, 


THE 

'HE-MAN"  HOBBY 


Make  Leather  Items  for  Gifts, 
to  Sell,  or  for  Your  Own  Use 

Get  started  now.  LARSON  Beginners' 
Kitsof  ready-cut  projects  require  no  tools 
or  experience.  Free  instructions  included. 
Make  belts,  gloves,  moccasins,  billfolds, 
woolskin  animals  and  mittens,  other 
attractive  leather  items.  Also  America's 
most  complete  stock  for  advanced  hobby- 
ists and  professional  craftsmen.  SEND 
10c  TODAY  for  big  illustrated  catalog. 
J.  C.  LARSON  CO..  820  So.  Tripp  Ave 

Dept.  933  CHICAGO  24,  ILLINOIS 


music.  1  w  as  \\  riting  scripts  sometimes  and 
translating  into  Romanian.  At  the  same 
time  >  ou  have  to  be  feeling  and  thinking 
in  American,  and  feeling  and  thinking  in 
Romanian.  Then,  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Radio  P'ree  Europe  was  opened.  I  began 
speaking  to  Romania.  It  is  like  saying  to 
our  oldest  friends  at  home:  "Don't  be  dis- 
couraged. Here  in  America  you  have 
strong  and  good  friends."  I  think  nobody 
knows  better  than  I  do  how  true  this  is. 

At  the  RFE  we  are  from  all  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries;  from  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Romania. 
We  have  lived  under  both  the  nazi  and 
Soviet-communist  dictatorships.  We  re- 
member how  it  was  and  is,  how  hard  it  is 
to  listen  to  radio  stations  from  the  outside. 
I  remember  how  it  was  under  the  Germans, 
when  we  wanted  to  hear  London.  It  is  like 
that  now.  Somebody  in  the  house  will  lis- 
ten, but  everybody  else  must  make  extra 
noise  — to  cover  the  noise  from  the  jamming 
by  the  communists. 

I  think  lonescu  and  Popescu  make  our 
best  program.  They  were  invented  by  our 
cleverest  writers.  They  are  two  little  Ro- 
manians living  in  Bucliarest  today  —  but 
speaking  from  RFE.  I  play  lonescu.  He  is 
the  dumb  one,  very  sincere,  who  is  always 
getting  in  trouble  by  telling  the  truth 
about  the  communist  regime.  Popescu  is 
the  smart  guy,  who  is  not  a  communist 
but  tries  to  explain  everything.  He  is  al- 
ways saying,  "Take  it  easy.  We  have  to 
survive."  But  all  the  time  they  are  showing 
what  life  under  the  communists  is  like, 
sticking  daggers  in  them  or  making  fools 
of  them.  It's  a  very  Romanian  method. 

You  see,  with  Radio  Free  Europe  we 
help  all  those  people  to  resist.  We  help 
them  to  laugh  and  give  them  hope.  We 
help  them  to  recognize  the  lies  they  are 
told.  ^Ve  help  them  remember  that  the 
free  nations  are  strong.  Most  of  all  we 
show  them  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

What  would  I  like  to  do  later  on?  Yes, 
I  know  what  I  w  ant  most  to  do.  Before  we 
left  the  Eastern  Shore  I  told  our  friends: 
First  I  must  save  some  money.  But  when 
they  build  that  new  New  York-to-Florida 
highway  it  will  pass  right  near  Sudlersville. 
Then,  I'm  coming  back  and  have  a  restau- 
rant on  that  corner.  I  want  to  serve  good 
American  food,  and  some  good  European 
food  also.  I  don't  know  when  this  mad 
world  will  let  us  go  back.  But  when  Ileana 
and  I  do  return  we'll  take  our  three  sons  — 
all  Americans.  ^Ve  want  them  to  grow  up 
with  the  best  friends  they  could  ever  have. 

THE  END 


Can  You  Name  These 
Horseless  Carriages? 


( Continued 

from 

page  21  ) 

1. 

Reo-Ford 

10. 

National 

2. 

Franklin 

11. 

Mitchell 

3. 

Packard 

12. 

Aerocar 

4. 

Mora 

1.?. 

White  Steamer 

5. 

Overland 

14. 

Studebaker 

6. 

Maxwell 

15. 

Darrac 

7. 

Haynes 

16. 

Rambler 

8. 

Buick 

17. 

Winton 

9. 

Cadillac 

18. 

Stoddard-Dayton 

and  Stanley  Steamer 


AMAZING,  NEW,  PATENTED 
SELF-TEACHING  DEVICE  GIVES  "SECRET" 

You,  too,  can  play  piano  with  BOTH  hands,  at  oncel  Thou- 


lied  to  play  this  fast 


easy  A-B-C  way.  Witb 
the    amazing  in- 
vention,   the  AU- 
TOMATIC CHORD 
SELECTOR, 
there's  nothing  to 
it.   This   is  no 
trirk  nieLhnd.  You 
actually  read  and 
play     any  Bheut 
music.    And.  tlio 
Patented  AUTO- 
MATIC CHORD 
^.       SELECTOR  guidcg 
4    your  finders  eveiy 
note  of  tlie  way, 
^   j    No  scales,  no  ex- 
!    ercisc,  no  boring 


t>ractice.  You  play  the  i 
ute  you  sit  at  the  piano. 
In  no  time  at  all  you're  I 
playing  Hit  Parade  num-  | 
bers,  or  hvmns,  or  beauti* 
ful  old  ballads  ...  or  all  | 
threel  Send  for  this  mar- 
velous Dean  Ross  Piano  I 
Course  today.  Consists  of  I 
30  illustrated  lessons,  50  J 
Bongs  with  words  and* 
music,  sperial  Dean  Ross  play-at-once  arranEcmonts,  and 
the  Patented  AUTOMATIC  CHORD  SELECTOR.  Only  $1.9S 
complete.  Vou  have  nothing  to  lose  and  popularity  and  fun 
to  gain,   so  mail  the   10-Day   FREE-TRIAL  coupon  nowl 

Dean  Ross  Piano  Studios,  Inc.,  Dept.  e-4110 
45  West  45th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y, 

Send  Piano  Course  of  30  lessons,  50  songs,  and  Patented 
Automatic  Chord  Selector,  On  delivery  will  pay  postman 
just  $1.98  plus  postage.  If  not  delighted,  may  return 
Course  in  10  days  for  purchase  price  refund.  The  Automatic 
Chord  Selector  is  mine  to  keep. 

n  SAVE  MONEY!  Send  payment  now,  we  pay  postage.  Sani« 

guarantee. 


Name 


EXTRA  CASH 

And  Beautiful  IS-Piece  Matched 
Set  Of  Stainless  Steel  Cookware 
Given  As  A  Bonus  For  Showing  To 
Friends  And  Sending  In  The  Orders 

An  amazing  new  plan!  Show  sensational  new  kind  of 
Stainless  Steel  Waterless  Cookware  to  friends  and 
neighbors.  Explain  how  they  can  buy  a  piece  atatime 
—or  a  whole  set  on  Easy  Pay  ADD-A-Piece  Plan. 
Women  everywhere  buying  eagerly  at  unbelievable 
low  price.  You  get  your  own  set  Free  as  a  Bonus,  plus 
big  earnings  spare  or  full  time.  Experience  not  nec- 
essary. Write  for  full  facts  at  once!  BE  FIRST! 

CARLTON  OF  CARROLLTON 

Dept.   35-S  CARROLLTON,  OHIO 

I  Was  Nearly  "Nuts" 
With  Fiery  Itcli  - 

Until  I  discovered  Dr.  D.  D.  Dennis'  amazingly  fast 
relief — D.D.D.  Prescription.  World  popular,  this  pure, 
cooling,  liquid  medication  speeds  peace  and  comfort 
from  cruel  itching  caused  by  eczema,  rashes,  scalp 
irritation,  chafing,  athlete's  foot  and  other  itch  trou- 
bles, Greaseless.  stainless.  Trial  bottle.  43c .  First 
application  relieves,  soothes  that  angry  red  itch  or 
money  back.  Ask  druggist  for  D.  D,  D.  Prescription. 


Jiye 
Better 

FOR  lESS 
MONEY! 


SCHUIT  TRAILER  COACHES 
give  you  the  comfort  and 
privacy  of  a  home  of  your 
own  that  you  can  afford  for 
BUDGET  LIVING 
MILITARY  LIVING 
NEW  JOB  LOCATION 
GETTING  MARRIED 
RETIREMENT*  VACATION 


SEND  TODAY 
for  the  new  Schult  book 
covering  all  these  needs. 
State  which  interests  you 
most,  in  your  card  or  letter 
addressed  to  Dept.  5010. 


SCHULT  CORP. 

ELKHART,  IND. 
Leader  in  Mobile  Homes 
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parting  ''hot^ 


WEAKNESS 

One  weakness-  of  my  congressman 
Prechtdes  all  thonght  of  gloating: 

He^s  honest,  sparkling,  brilliant,  sharp  — 
But  absent  when  they're  voting. 

—  Phm  u'  Lazarus 

CLOSE  MOUTHED 

\^ermoiiters  arc  famous  foi"  their  cau- 
tiousness and  care  with  w  ords.  The  stor>- 
is  told  of  the  old  Vermont  farmer  who  was 
sitting  on  the  front  steps  with  his  wife  one 
evening.  The  long  day's  work  was  done 
and  the  good  meal  he  had  just  finished  had 
probably  softened  him  up  a  little.  He  took 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  said: 

"A\'hen  I  tiiink  of  what  you've  meant  to 
me  all  these  years,  Mary,  sometimes  it's 
more  than  I  can  stand  not  to  tell  you." 

—  Dan  Bennett 

JOKER  IN  THE  DECK 

Regardless  of  agreeiiicnts  Russia  insists 
vipon  dealing  Iroin  the  bottom  ol  the  pact. 

—  ].\CK  HERiifinr 

QUICK  PRESERVER 

Around  a  hunter's  campfirc  in  Tennes- 
see, an  old  guide  was  regaling  the  grou)) 
with  stories. 

"I  ain't  impressed  with  any  of  these  tales 
about  people  hittin'  game  from  a  triflin' 
.500  or  400  yards,"  he  said.  "Lemme  tell  you 
about  the  day  I  was  mooch  in'  along  a 
mountain  trail  when  these  here  telescopic 
eyes  of  mine  spotted  a  buck.  I  rammed  a 


charge  down  the  barrel  of  my  gun,  then 
some  waddin'  and  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
rock  salt.  I  shoved  a  bullet  down  on  top  of 
that.  Then  I  let  go!  Bang!  —  and  the  buck 
dropped  dead  in  its  tracks." 

One  of  the  men  around  the  fire  asked, 
"What  in  thunder  was  the  idea  of  putting 
salt  in  your  gun?" 

"Shucks,"  the  old  guide  replied.  "That 
deer  \\  as  so  fur  off  that  I  had  to  do  some- 
thin'  to  keep  the  meat  from  spoilin'  before 
I  could  get  there."     —  Bertram  Robinson 

DEMOCRACY'S  HANDY  MAN 

In  civic  affairs 

I  perform  my  due  turn: 
I'm  the  guy  at  the  meetings 

H'ho  moves  tve  adjourn! 

—  S.  OiMAR  Barker 

SAFETY  FIRST 

Among  the  stockholders  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing company  was  an  elderly  woman 
w  hose  obsession  was  accident  prevention. 
At  every  stockholders'  meeting  she  could 
be  relied  upon  to  bring  up  the  subject  and 
to  pursue  it  relentlessly  even  though  com- 
pany officials  gave  every  assurance  that 
the  company's  safety  record  was  a  good 
one.  In  between  stockholders'  meetings  she 
would  write,  inquiring  how^  the  plant  safety 
program  was  getting  along. 


One  day,  while  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany and  others  of  its  executives  were 
wrestling  with  other  problems,  the  femi- 
nine safety  crusader  turned  up,  with  sev- 
eral other  minority  stockholders  in  tow. 
To  the  president  she  announced  that  she 
and  her  companions  had  decided  to  "come 
and  see  for  ourselves  w  hat  you  are  doing  to 
make  things  safe."  And  nothing  would  do 
except  that  the  president  personally  ac- 
company them. 

With  the  annual  stockholders"  meeting 
in  the  offing,  there  was  nothing  for  the  top, 
executi\  c  to  do  but  order  a  company  car 


"The  fact  that  youi  favorite  baseball 
team  is  in  a  losing  streak  isn't  reason 
enough  for  you  to  get  an  emergency 
furlough,  Cooper!" 


for  the  tour  of  the  rambling  plant.  The 
safet\'  advocate  poked  her  nose  into  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  plant,  disrupted 
the  routine  of  workmen  by  questioning 
them  and  otherwise  made  a  nuisance  of 
herself.  At  last,  as  they  approached  the 
executive  offices  on  the  final  leg  of  the 
long  tour,  tiie  safety-minded  stockholder 
nudged  the  president  and  pointed  to  the 
compan>'  cliauff'eur,  who  had  meticulously 
observed  every  safe-driving  rule. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said  to  the  weary  presi- 
dent, "why  does  the  dri\  er  put  his  arm 
out  every  time  we  turn  a  corner  or  come 
to  a  stop?" 

Although  his  patience  was  almost  at  the 
breaking  point,  the  executive's  tone  was 
the  epitome  of  politeness  as  he  replied: 

"You  see,  ma'am,  we  have  a  completely 
difi"crent  set  of  safety  rules  for  wet  weather 
and  he  has  just  been  making  certain  that 
it  hasn't  started  raining." 

—  T.  J.  A'IcInerney 

VOX  POPULI 

People  fill  people 

With  gab  and  with  guff, 
People  spill  people 

Dull,  long-winded  stuff. 
It  only  more  people 

Had  the  light  touch 
They  wouldn't  bore  people 

So  much!  —  Berton  Br.\ley 
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u/Jckr  t6e  Aoocf 
makes  the  drfktem/ 


So  quiet-  yOu  can 
hear  a  whisper  ! 


•  There's  an  awful  lot  of  excitement  about 
V-8  engines  tfiese  days.  In  tfie  last  three  years 
alone,  three  car  makers  have  swung  to  V-8's. 

There's  good  reason  for  this — good  reason, 
too,  why  America's  highest  priced  cars  now 
use  V-8's.  The  reason  is  that  no  other  engine 
delivers  the  smooth,  lasting  'go"  of  a  V-8. 

Naturally,  we  at  Ford  are  proud.  We  don't 
say  we  invented  the  V-8  or  even  introduced 
if.  As  far  back  as  1915  a  few  high-priced  cars 
had  V-8  engines. 

But  Ford  learned  hpw  to  make  V-8's  In 
quantity,  to  make  them  available  in  low-priced 
cars  ...  to  prove  that  nothing  equals  the 
power-packed  savings  of  a  V-8.  We've  had  the 
experience  of  producing  nearly  twelve  million 
.  .  .  that's  many  million  more  than  all  the  others 
put  together. 

Yes,  what's  under  the  hood  makes  the  differ- 
ence. And  in  the  low-price  field,  only  Ford's 
hood  covers  a  V-8  ...  a  V-8  that's  priced 
hundreds  less  than  most  sixes. 

lakes  +he  hills  like  an 
autumn  breeze ! 


Vour  choice  of  3  transmissi'ons- 
Conveniional ,  Overdrive* 
f^irdon-iatic  Drive  i* 


*Oplional  ot  extra  cosl.  Fordomatic  Drive  available  with  V-8  only 
Iquipment,  ocressories  and  trim  siibjert  to  rhange  without  notice. 

See  "Ford  Festival"  starring  James  Melton  on  NBC-TV 


hu///-  -fbr-hhe  years  3he^d ! 


You  can  pay  more  bui  you  can  f  buy  bei^eri 


J]  singer  must 

thinic  of  her 
throat.  IVe  found 

the  cigarette 
that  suits  my^ 
throat  best  is  ^ 

CAMEL!" 


Blaine 

IVe  tried  -fhe  different 
mildness  iests.  Mq  ihroat 
made  mi|  choice — 


VIVIAN  BLAINE,  glamorous  singing  slar 
of  Broadway  hit,  "Guys  and  Dolls",  made 
different  cigarette  mildness  tests— the 
sniff  test,  the  puff  test . . .  and  her  own 
30-Day  Camel  Test,  the  one  thorough 
test.  It  was  the  30-day  test  that  gave  her 
the  answer.  She  found  Camels  exactly 
to  her  liking!  They  have  rich  flavor  and 
the  mildness  her  throat  demands. 

Smokers  all  over  America  have  made 
these  tests.  And  after  all  the  tests, 
published  figures  show  Camel  is  by  far 
America's  most  popular  cigarette! 


R.  J.  K«ynuldB  Tab.  Co 
WInitan-Salam.  N.C. 


lesf  Camek 
in  your 

T-Zbne" 

(T  FOR  THROAT, 
T  FOR  TASTE) 

Trv  il.ciii  1(11  30 
days  ami  y  ciu'll 
know  wliy  (lainel 
is  Aintnca's  most 
popular  c  Isaiette! 


Not  one  single  case  of  throat  irritation  CAMELS 

THAT'S  WHAT  NOTED  THROAT  SPECIALISTS  REPORTED  IN  A  COAST-TO-COAST  TEST  OF  HUNDREDS  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  SMOKED  CAMELS  FOR  30  DAYS! 


